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PREFACE. 


Il>  ofTeriiig  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  two 
volumes  on  the  Poetry  of  Life,  some  apology 
seems  necessary  for  prefixing  to  my  book  a 
title  of  such  indefinite  signification.  If  poetry 
be  understood  to  mean  mere  versification,  and 
life  mere  vitality,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  establish  their  connection  with  each  other. 
The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  treat  of 
poetic  feeling,  rather  than  poetry;  and  this 
feeling  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  as  the 
great  connecting  link  between  our  intellects 
and  our  afFections ;  while  the  cuBtoms  of 
society,  as  well  as  the  licence  of  modem  lite- 


aoMtf.  ufixa  aue  *"*»■•-"'  XHlkntT  for  the 
«e  -^  cbe  wfxi  cis  n  ws  nUr  extaided 
A^ue.    at    oxnpji-hLiMliwj,    all  the  fimcticns, 


Wfau«T«r  onv  be  the  optnuo  of  tbe  public 
wjptcdng  the  t*"""^  io  which  mT  tadc  has 
been  executed,  the  cnjarinent  it  has  mffinded 
to  the  writer,  in  bone  the  means  of  a  renewed 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  iateUectoal 
h^^Hoess,  is  already  in  po6sessioo ;  and  I  hare 
only  to  wish  that  the  reader  may  be  induced 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  POETRY, 


That  the  quality  of  modern  Poetry  is  a  liubject 
of  general  complaint  with  those  who  would 
purchase — that  the  price  affixed  to  it  by  the 
judgment  of  the  public  is  equally  complained 
of  by  those  who  would  sell — in  abort,  tliai 
Poetry  is  at  present  "a  drug  in  the  market," 
is  a  phrase  too  hackneyed,  too  vulgar,  and  too 
frequently  assented  to,  to  need  repetition  here ; 
except  as  an  established  fact,  the  nature,  cause, 
and  consequence  of  which,  I  propose  endea- 
TOuring  to  point  out  in  the  following  pages. 

Wherever  a  taste  for  Poetry  exists,  there 
will  be  a  desire  to  read  as  well  as  to  write ;  to 
receive  as  well  as  to  impart  tliat  enjoyment 
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l(>H  ^ui'ilid   iiilvoiiliircrs,  and  calls  in  no  mea- 

"iiiwl  Lei'iiiH  iipiiii  tlie  mi|^hty  minstrels  of  past 

«»«'-  l-JuvmiK,.  t'nrm»uun  of  her  urongs. 
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writii  Poetry:    the  love  of  fame, 
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CH4RACTERISTICS 

alone  operates  in  the  present  day,  and  small 
indeed  is  the  recompense  bestowed  in  these 
ungrateful  times  upon  the  poets  who  write  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  it.  Yet  after  all,  is 
not  this  the  true  and  legitimate  method  by 
which  the  genuine  coin  of  genius  is  moulded  I 
Tlie  love  of  fame  is  a  high  and  Boul-stirrinf: 
principle,  but  still  it  is  degraded  with  the  stigma 
of  selfish  aggrandisement,  and  who  does  not 
feel  that  a  shade  is  cast  upon  those  expressions 
of  noble  sentiment,  which  bear  the  impress  of 
having  been  prepared  and  set  forth  solely  for 
public  approbation.  The  want  of  money  ia  in- 
deed a  potent  stimulus.  How  potent  let  the 
midnight  laboui-s  of  the  starving  poet  testify. 
The  want  of  money  may,  it  is  true,  u  rge  onward 
towards  the  same  goal  as  Lhe  love  of  fame,  but 
the  one  operates  as  it  were  from  behind,  by  (he 
painful  application  of  a  goad;  while  the  other 
attracts,  and  fascinates  by  the  brightness  of 
some  object  before,  which  too  often  proves  to 
be  an  ignis  fatuus  in  the  distance.  But  there 
is  within  the  human  mind  un  active  and  power- 
ful principle,  that  awakens  the  dormant  facul- 
ties, lights  up  the  brain,  and  launches  forth 
imagination  to  gather  up  from  the  wide  realm 
of  nature  the  very  essence  of  what  every  human 
b2 


bosom  pines  for,  when  it  aspir«s  to  a  higher 
state  of  esisteoce,  and  feels  the  insufficiency  of 
this.  It  is  this  heaven-bom  and  ethereal  prin- 
ciple, not  inaptly  personified  as  the  Spirit  of 
Poesy,  that  weaves  a  garland  of  the  flowers 
which  imagination  has  culled;  and  from  the 
fervency  of  its  own  passion,  to  impart  as  well 
as  to  receive  enjoyment,  casts  this  garland  at 
the  feet  of  the  sordid  and  busy  multitude,  who 
pause,  not  to  admire,  but  trample  its  vivid 
beauty  in  the  dust.  It  is  this  principle  that 
Avill  not  let  the  intellectual  faculties  remain  in- 
active, but  is  foi  ever  working  in  the  laboratory 
o{  the  brain,  combining,  sublimating,  and  pu- 
rifying. It  is  this  principle,  when  under  the 
government  of  right  reason,  which  is  properly 
called  genius.  It  is  this  principle,  when  per- 
verted from  its  high  purpose,  and  made  the 
minister  of  base  passions,  which  produces  the 
most  splendid  and  most  melancholy  ruin.  It 
is  this  principle,  when  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
holiness,  which  scatters  over  the  path  of  deso- 
lation flowers  of  unfading  loveliness;  pours 
tioods  of  light  upon  our  distant  prospects  of 
tlic  celestial  city ;  and  inspires  the  harpi 
heaven-taught  minstrels  with  undying 
locly. 
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CHARACTEBISTICS  OF  POETRY. 

This  principle,  in  less  figurative  phraseo-  1 
logy,  I  would  describe  as  tlie  Poetry  of  Life;  1 
because  it  pervades  all  tilings  either  seeo,  felt, 
or  understood,  where  the  associations  are  sub- 
lime, beautiful,  tender,  or  refined.  In  short, 
where  the  ideas  which  naturally  connect  them- 
selves with  our  coDteniplation  of  such  subjects, 
are  most  exclusively  intellectual,  and  separate 
from  sense. 

That  there  is  much  Poetry  in  real  life,  with  i 
all  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  sordid  anxieties 
and  that  "all  is  not  vanity  and  vexation  of  I 
spirit  under  the  sun,"  to  htm  who  can  honestly 
and  innocently  enjoy  the  commonest  blessings 
of  Providence,"  has  been  already  proved  by 
one  in  whose  steps  t  feel  that  1  am  unworthy 
to  walk ;  but  since,  in  his  admirable  lectures 
on  Poetry,  he  has  treated  the  subject  as  a 
science,  rather  than  a  principle ;  1  am  em- 
boldened to  take  up  the  theme,  to  which  he, 
above  all  men  (more  especially  above  alt 
women)  would  have  done  justice,  had  he  cho-  , 
sen  to  launch  forth  into  more  abstruse  and 
speculative  notions  respecting  the  nature  and 
toSuence  of  poetic  feeling. 

That  the  poetry  of  the  present  times  is  an  < 
unsaleable  article  needs  then  no  farther  proof  J 


!tnn  cfae  iimBywaa.  and  expoience  ot  e*enr 
•iBv.  jmi  911^  .t  Ls-  as  '^tfii"ilt  tu  beiie*e  that 
tiie  rrnman  muut  wuii  ail  the  advanbees  af- 
nimed  iiv  the  ma«  atli^iuBied  state  of  ciri- 
azanim  -rtiuiiid.  oave  become  mure  haae  aod 
legenenue.  ^u  that  liie  neomirT  of  natoip 
«iuuiid  be  i*xhaiinigd,  ii  becomiis  i  sabject  ot' 
i^nraios  :uui  moeresaas  inveatieacioa  to  search 
'lot  che  cua^^,  ami  lUKertain  whether  it  mav 
ooc  be  in  jomie  mes^ore  U&iboable  to  oar  pre- 
Mnt  4TMaiL  ot'  edttCTtinn  being  <me  of  nords 
rather  than  at'  ideaA,  ot'  the  head  rather  than  the 
heart,  of  cakalaboa  rather  than  moral  feeling. 
While  the  fall  and  free  tide  of  knowledse  is 
flaitj  pooring  from  the  pre^  while  bookf  and 
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which  the  philosopher  is  perpetually  discover- 
ing fresh  worlds  of  glory  ;  while  the  seasons 
with  their  lafinite  variety  still  continue  to 
bring  forth,  to  vivify,  and  to  peifect  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth ;  while  the  woods  are  vocal 
with  melody,  and  the  air  is  peopled  with 
myriads  of  ephemeral  beings  whose  busy  wings 
sre  dipped  in  gold,  or  buthed  in  azure,  or 
light  and  fragile  as  the  gossamer,  yet  ever 
bearing  tliein  on  through  a  region  of  de- 
light, from  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  to 
the  scented  atmosphere  of  the  rose ;  while  the 
mountain  stream  rushes  down  from  the  hills, 
or  the  rivers  roll  onward  to  the  sea;  and  above 
ail,  while  there  exists  in  the  heart  of  man  a 
deep  sense  of  these  enjoyments — a  mirror  in 
which  beauty  is  reflected — an  echo  to  the 
voice  of  music ;  while  be  is  capable  of  feeling 
admiration  for  that  which  is  noble  or  sublime, 
tenderness  for  the  weak,  sympathy  for  the 
sufl'ering,  and  affection  for  all  things  lovely, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  true  poetry 
should  cease  to  please,  or  fail  to  awaken  a 
response  in  the  human  heart.  And  that  man 
is  capable  of  alt  this,  and  more,  and  more 
capable  in  proportion  as  he  cultivates  and 
cherishes  the  noblest  faculties  of  his  nature. 
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we  have  lo  thank  the  Giver  of  all  our  enjoy- 
ments, the  Creator  of  all  our  capabilities. 

How  are  these  faculties  now  cultivated  '. 
"  Knowledge  is  power,"  But  neither  is  know- 
ledge all  that  we  live  for,  nor  power  all  that 
we  enjoy.  There  are  deep  mysteries  in  the 
book  of  nature  which  all  can  feel,  but  none 
will  ever  understand  until  the  veil  of  aiortalily 
shall  be  withdrawn.  There  are  stirrings  in 
the  (ioul  of  man  which  constitute  the  very 
essence  of  his  being,  and  which  power  can 
neither  satisfy  nor  subdue.  Yet  this  mystery 
reveals  more  truly  than  the  clearest  proofs,  or 
mightiest  deductions  of  science,  that  a  master 
hand  has  been  for  ages,  and  is  still  at  work, 
above,  beneath,  and  around  us;  and  this 
moving  principle  is  for  ever  reminding  us  that 
in  our  nature  we  inherit  the  germs  of  a  future 
existence  over  which  time  has  no  influence, 
and  the  grave  no  victory. 

Far  be  it  from  every  liberal  mind  to  maintain 
the  superiority  o^  feeling  over  the  other  facul- 
ties of  our  nature.  In  forming  a  correct  opinion 
on  any  subject  of  taste,  it  is  necessary  to  exa- 
mine, compare,  and  criticise,  with  an  eye  fami- 
liarized to  whnt  is  most  admirable,  and  a  judg- 
ment controlled   by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
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rules  of  art.    No  argument  is  required  to  prove  I 
that  were  feeling  allowed  to  be  the  sole  impulse  [ 
of  our  actions,  we  should  become  as  culpable  I 
in  morals,  as  absurd  in  our  pursuits;  or  that 
the  man  gifted  with  the  quickest  perceptions 
and  keenest  sensibility,  yet  untutored  in  sci-  i 
entific   rules,   would  expose  himself  to  well- 
merited  ridicule,  should  he  attempt  in  a  poem  I 
or  a  picture,  to  delineate  his  own  conceptions  | 
of  grandeur  or  beauty.      Even  were  he  able  to  I 
throw  into    his  performance  the  force  of  the 
most  daring  genius,  or  the  most  inextinguish- 
able enthusiasm,  it  would  prove  in  the  end,  no 
better  than  a  mockery  of  art,  and  remain   a  J 
memorial  of  his  own  madness  and  folly.     Nor 
on  the  other  hand,  will  he  who  is  by  nature 
destitute  of  sensibility,  or  he  who  has  spent  the 
spring-time  of  existence  in  the  crowded  city, 
and  expended   all  the   fresh  energies  of  his 
mind  in  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  sordid  occu- 
pations,   having    laid    up    no   secret    store    of 
associations   with   what  is   uohle,    lovely    or 
refined  in  nature,  be  able  to  produce  a  poem 
or  a  picture  that  will  please  the   imagination 
or  warm  the  heart,  even  though  in  his  laboured 
performance,   the  critic  should    find   no   fault  | 
b3 
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with  the  harmoDy  of  his  uuiubers,  the  choice  of 
^is  colouring,  or  the  subjects  of  both. 

The  qualifications  of  a  true  poet  are,  in  the 
first  place,  uatural  capacity,  aiid  favourablft- 
opportunity  for  receiving  impressions ;  and  ii 
the  second,  ability  to  arrange,  compare^  and  I 
select  from  these  impressions.  Without  ths-l 
former,  he  must  be  deficient  in  materials  for  1 
his  work ;  without  the  latter,  he  must  want  ttw  I 
power  to  make  a  rational  use  of  any  nialerials  I 
whatever.  It  is  the  former  atone  that  we  caaM 
suppose  to  be  wanting  in  the  present  day ;  for-l 
though  the  human  mind  unquestionably  retains  I 
the  same  capabilities  it  possesseil  in  the  laat^ 
century,  it  is  poes<ible  that  opportunities  fori 
imbibing  strong  impressions  from  external  nar  1 
ture  may  not  now  be  atlbrded  with  the  si 
facility;  and  that  in  the  present  rapid  march  I 
i)f  intellect,  the  muse  of  poesy  may  be  so  hur-  I 
ried  out  of  breath,  as  not  to  find  time  to  chant  ] 
her  charmed  lays. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  destroy  thftt  1 
taste,  which  would  ensure  to  the  works  of  our  j 
poets  a  welcome  reception  in  refined  and  ] 
intellectual  circles  of  society,  necessarily  op&«  I 
mt«  against  the   production  of   poetry ;   and  I 
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thus,  while  we  refuse  to  feast  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  we  must 
naturally  lose  the  higher  sensibilities  and  finer 
perceptions  of  our  nature.  To  awaken  these 
sensibilities,  and  quicken  these  perception;*, 
by  pointing  out  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
the  poetry  of  life,  will  be  the  task  of  the  writer 
through  the  following  pages;  to  prove,  that 
in  ordtr  to  see,  think,  or  write  poetically, 
it  ia  necessary  that  we  should  at  some  period 
of  our  lives,  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to 
receive  deep  and  lasting  impressions ;  and  that 
out  of  these  impressions  is  woven  the  intermix 
oable  chain  of  association  which  connects  our 
perceptions  of  things  present,  with  our  ideas 
or  conceptions  of  those  which  are  remote. 

In  commencing  a  serious  and  arduous  task, 
it  would  ill  become  an  accountable  agent  to 
neglect  the  important  inquiry  of  what  may  be 
the  moral  good  of  sucli  an  undertaking;  and 
here  the  question  will  naturally  occur  to  many, 
whether  poetry  is  of  any  real  value  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  man.  England  is  a  com- 
mercial country,  and  we  know  that  poetry  has 
little  to  do  with  increasing  the  facilities  of 
commerce,  as  little  as  with  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  poor  laws,  or  the  settlement  of  any 
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of  those  leading  questions  which  at  present 
agitate  the  political  world.  But  poetry  has 
a  world  of  its  own — a  world  in  which,  if  sordid 
calculations  have  no  place,  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  nature  is  cherished,  invi- 
gorated and  refined. 

In  touching  upon  this  inspiring  theme,  it  is 
impossible  uot  to  feel  the  inadequacy  of  mode- 
rate powers  when  compared  with  those  of  per- 
haps the  most  luminous  writer  of  the  present 
(lay,  whose  review  of  Milton's  works  contains 
in  direct  relation  to  this  subject,  the  following 
eloquent  and  inimitable  appeal  to  the  highest 
feelmgs  of  human  nature.  I  quote  at  great 
length,  because  I  would  not  break  the  charm 
of  the  whole  passage  by  garbled  extracts ;  and 
I  risk  the  quotation  at  the  peril  of  having  the 
rest  of  my  book  contrasted  with  these  pages, 
like  a  chaplet  of  mock  gems,  in  which  is  one 
true  diamond. 

"  Milton's  fame  rests  chiefiy  on  his  poetry,  and 
to  this  wc  naturally  give  our  first  attention.  By 
^^  *•>«  are  apt  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light 
^    '"g,  Milton's  eminence  in  this  sphere  may 

W»l  a      I     "*'""^'"t''re  to  public  amusement. 
"  «.o„Kht  Milton.    Of  all  God's  gifts  of 
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intellect,  he  esteemed  poetical  genius  the  most 
transcendent.  He  esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a 
kind  of  inspiration,  and  wrote  his  great  works 
with  something  of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a 
prophet.  We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate 
of  poetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all 
arts ;  for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of 
that  principle  or  sentimeut,  which  is  deepest 
and  sublimest  in  human  nature ;  we  mean  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and 
thrilling  thaJi  ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
lians  than  that  of  man's  immortality,  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  the  germs 
or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being  are  now 
wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  as  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a  necessary  result 
of  this  constitution,  the  soul,  possessed  and 
moved  by  these  mighty,  though  infant  ener- 
gies, is  perpetually  stretching  beyond  what 
is  present  and  visible,  struggling  against  the 
bounds  of  its  earthly  prison-house,  and  seeking 
relief  and  joy  in  imaginings  of  unseen  and 
ideal  being.  This  view  of  our  nature,  which 
has  never   been  fully   developed,  und    which 
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ffocs  fartlier  towards  explaining  the  contra- 
dictions of  human  life  than  all  others,  car- 
ries us  to  the  very  foundation  and  sources 
of  poetry.  He,  who  cannot  interpret  by 
own  consciousness  what  we  have  now  said| 
wants  the  true  key  to  works  of  genius.  Ha 
has  not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses  of] 
the  soul,  where  poetry  is  born  and  nourisbedi 
and  inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself 
for  her  heavenward  flight.  In  an  intellectual 
nature,  framed  for  pi-ogress,  and  for  higher 
modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative  ener- 
gies, powers  of  original,  and  ever-growing: 
thought ;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these 
energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glo- 
rious pren^ative  of  this  art,  that  it  makes  'all 
things  new"  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct.  It  indeed  Bnds  its  elements  in  what 
It  actually  sees  and  experiences,  in  the  world*- 
of  matter  and  mind,  but  it  combines  and 
blends  these  into  new  forms,  and  according  to 
new  affinities  ;  breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature  ;  imparts 
to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emo- 
tion, and  invests  the  mind  with  the  powers  and 
«I.Ioudours«f  the  outward  creation;  describe, 
tin-  surrounding  universe  in  the  colours  which 
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the  passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the 
mind  in  tliose  modes  of  repose  or  agitatiou,  of 
leDdcmcsB  or  subliiue  emotion,  which  manifest 
ite  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and  joyfnl  ex- 
istence. To  a  man  of  a  literal  and  prosaic 
character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these 
workings  ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws  than  it 
transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect ; 
it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  faculties ; 
and  in  the  objects  which  it  describes, or  in  the 
emotions  which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  pro^rressive  power,  splendour,  beauty, 
and  happiness,  for  which  it  was  created. 

"We  accordingly  believe  that  poetrj-,  eo  far 
from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the  great  instru- 
tneuts  of  its  refinement  and  exaltation.  It  litis 
the  mind  above  ordinary  life  ;  gives  it  a  respite 
from  depressing  cares,  and  awakens  the  consci- 
ousness of  its  affinity  with  what  is  pure  and 
noble.  In  its  legitimate  and  highest  eti'orts,  it 
lias  tile  same  tendency  and  aim  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  that  is,  to  spiritualize  our  nature. 
True,  poetry  has  been  made  the  instrument  of 
vice,  the  pander  of  bad  passions;  but  when 
goniua  thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  tires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power;  and  even  when  poetry 
is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy, 


she  cannot  wholly  foi^et  her  true 
Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness, 
images  of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with 
suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation 
at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages  true 
to  our  moral  nature,  oiiea  escape  in  an  im- 
moral work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what 
is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with 
our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and  of 
the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  terrible 
energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions;  but  they 
are  passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature, 
which  are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe, 
and  excite  a  deep,  though  shuddering  sym- 
pathy. Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is, 
to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above  the 
beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life; 
to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element;  and  to  breathe 
iuto  it  more  profound  and  generous  emotion. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings 
back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  revives 
the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  un- 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  which  wanned  the 
spring-time  of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
atreiigtliens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
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vivid  delineations  of  its  tcnderest  and  loftiest  I 
feelings,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with   universal 
being,  and  through  the  brightness  of  its  pn^   i 
phetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
future  life. 

"  We  are  aware  ihat  it  ia  objected  to  poetry, 
that   it  gives  wroug  views,  and  excites  false 
expectations  of  life;  peoples  the  mind  with   { 
shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up  imagi- 
nation on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.      That  there 
is  a  wisdom   against  which  poetry  wars,   ths   i 
wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical   I 
comfort   and  gratification  the  supreme  good, 
and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not 
deny ;    nor  do  we  deem   it  the  least  service   ' 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it  re-   I 
deems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this  eart'b>  | 
born  prudence.     But,  passing  over  this  topic, 
we  would  observe,  that  the  complaint  against  | 
poetry  as  abounding  in  illusion  and  deception,  I 
is  in  the  main,  groundless.     In  many  poems, 
there  is  more  truth  than  in  many  liistories  and  I 
philosophic  theories.      The  fictions  of  genius  1 
are  often  the  vehicles  of  the  eublimest  verities, 
and   its  Bashes  often    open    new    regions    of   I 
thought,  and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries 
of  our  being.     In  poetry,  the  letter  is  false- 
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inde&t  wi&^   ^^^ 


hood,  but  ihe  gpirit  is  ol^en  profounde&t  v 
dom.     And  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest 
fictions  of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex- 
pected  in    his   delineations   of  life ;    for  the 
present  life,  which  is  the  first   stage  of  thflj 
immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the   mateiials  < 
poetry;  and  it  is  the  high  oQice  of  the  bard  tO'l 
detect  this  divine  element  nmong  the  grossefrl 
labours   and   pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.  J 
The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precis^J 
tame,  and  finite.     To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abound*' 
in  tJie   poetic.    The   affections   which  spread 
beyond  ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity; 
the  workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem 
to  arm  the   soul  with    almost    super-human  . 
energy;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  ofj 
infiincy;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  da] 
zliiig  hopes  of  youth;  the  throbbinga  of  tbe  I 
heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  I 
i>f  ft  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with  I 
her   beauty,  and   grace,  and  gentleness,  and  J 
I'ulneait  of  feeling,  and  depth  of  aU'ection,  and  I 
lier  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can   inspire  :^  i 
thi'»t<  nn<  all  {>«>etical.     It  is  not  true  that  the  \ 
iHWl    pniiits  a   life  which  does  not  exist;  he 
only  cXttucU  and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  Ufe'i 
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ethereiil  essence ;  arrests  and  condensea  its 
volatile  fragrance,  biings  together  its  scattered 
beautieE,  and  prolongs  its  more  refined  but 
evanescent  joys  ;  aad  in  this  he  does  well ; 
for  it  is  good  to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistence,  and  physical 
gratifications,  but  admits,  in  raeaeurea  which 
mny  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and 
delights  worthy  of  a  higher  being.  This  power 
of  poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  life  and  hap- 
piness, is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstund  the  en- 
croachments of  heartless  and  artificial  manners, 
which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  unin- 
teresting, It  is  needed  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency of  physical  science,  which  being  now 
sought,  not  as  formerly  for  intellectual  grati- 
fication, bnt  for  multiplying  bodily  comforts, 
requires  a  new  development  of  iiuagiuation, 
taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men  from  sinking 
into  an  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life." 


^mr  CEBTADC  OBJECTS  ARE,  OR  ARE 
KOT,  POETICAL. 


That  a  book,  a  picture,  and  sometimes  a 
veiy  worthy  nun,  are  without  Poetry,  is  a  fact 
almost  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  welt  understood, 
as  the    memorable   anathema  of   Shakspeare 

[gainst  the  roan  who  had   not   music    in 
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panion,  who  could  not  feel  poetically?  or  who 
would  choose  to  explore  the  wild  and  magni- 
ficeat  beauties  of  mountain  sceueiy,  with  one 
whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  the  limits  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ? 

When  our  nature  is  elevated  above  the  mere 
objects  of  sense,  there  is  a  want  created  in  us 
of  something,  which  the  business  of  the  world, 
nay,  even  science  itself,  is  unable  to  supply ; 
for  not  only  is  the  bustling  man  of  business  an 
unwelcome  associate  in  the  wilderness  of  un- 
trodden beauty,  but  even  he  becomes  weari- 
some at  last,  who  applies  his  noisy  hammer  to 
every  projection  of  rock,  and  peeps  into  every 
crevice,  and  up  the  side  of  every  precipico 
with  eyes,  thoughts,  and  memory  for  nothing 
but  strata ;  precisely  as  it  is  presented  to  his 
vision  then  and  there,  without  once  giving 
himself  time  to  draw  deductions  from  what  he 
discovers,  to  make  an  extended  survey  of  the 
distant  scenery,  or  to  drink  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  magnificent  whole. 

In  the  general  contemplation  of  external 
nature,  we  feel  the  influence  of  Poetry,  though 
chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  in  objects  which 
are  iu  themselves  or  their  associations  beauti- 
ful or  sublime.    Thus  we  are  pleased  with  & 
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vidrir-exHsded  new,  ercs  orer  a  level  coun- 
tnr.  pwvJT  bccasse  tlie  soblirae  idea  of  space 
K  oxHMcwd  wnh  h ;  bat  let  this  expanse  be 
travvlWd  owo-.  ckeety  inspected,  and  regarded 
■B  it£  minnia,  and  it  becomes  indescribably 
weuisiiMM  and  moDotonoas.  The  lact  is,  the 
idea  of  space  is  lost,  while  the  atteation  is 
aiTvsted  and  ahsofhed  by  immediate  and  minor 
circomstances.  The  miDd  is  incapable  of  feel- 
ins  tvo  opposite  sefisatioQd  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  impressiiMis  made  upon  the  senses 
being  so  much  more  quick  and  sudden  than 
those  made  throngh  them  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, they  have  the  power  to  attract  and  carry 
away  the  attentkm  in  the  most  peremptory  and 
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snJ  sculpture.  A  picture  soraeliiiies  pleases 
fmm  a  secret  charm  which  cannot  well  be  de- 
tiDed,  luid  wliicii  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
proper  adjustment  of  colour  and  outline  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art,  a-s  from  the  sudden, 
mysterious,  and  combined  emotions  which  the 
sight  of  it  awakens  in  the  soul.  But  let  any 
striking  departure  from  these  rules  arrest  the 
attention,  let  the  eye  bt:  ufTendcd  by  the  co- 
touring,  and  the  taste  shocked  by  the  grouping 
or  perspective — the  illusion  is  destroyed,  and 
llie  poet  awakes  from  his  dream.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  Bculpture,  that  most 
sublime  production  of  the  hand  of  man,  which 
by  its  cold,  still,  marble  beauty,  unawakened 
by  the  shocks  of  time,  unmoved  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  world,  has  power  to  charm  the 
wandering  thoughts,  and  inspire  sensations  of 
deep  reverence  and  awe.  But  let  us  suppose 
the  enthusiast  retuniing  to  gaze  upon  the 
statue,  which  has  been  through  years  of  wan- 
dering little  less  than  an  idol  to  hie  enraptured 
fancy.and  that  hands  profane  (for  such  things 
are)  have  presumed  to  colour  the  pupils  of  the 
uplnmed  eyes — let  any  other  sensation  what- 
ever, directly  at  tartance  with  whai  the  figure 
Itself   is  calculated    to    inspire,   be   made   to 
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strike  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  he  J 
plunged  at  once  down  that  fatal  and  in 
cable  step,  which  leads   from  the  sublime  i 
the  ridiculous. 

The  human  face,  the  most  familiar  obj^ 
to  our  eyes  since  they  first  opened  upon  i 
world,  may  be,  and  often  is,  highly  poetii 
Who  has  not  seen  amidst  the  multitude  t 
countenance  to  which  he  turns,  and 
again,  with  strange  wonder  and  delight,  1 
signing  to  it  an  appropriate  character  and  pM 
in  scenes  even  the  most  remote  from  the  ] 
sent,  and  following  up,  in  idea,  the  diffeii 
trains  of  thought  by  which  its  expresBion^ 
varied,  and  its  intelligence  communicatecl'f 
Vet  this  face  may  not  be  in  itself,  or  strictly 
speaking,  beautiful;  but,  like  the  painting  or 
the  ntatue,  it  has  the  power  to  awaken  the 
most  pleasing  associations.  With  such  power 
tliere  can  be  combined  no  mixture  of  the  gro- 
tesque or  vulgar ;  for  thouoh  poetry  may  be 
ridiculous,  it  is  impossible  for  the  ridiculous  , 
to  bo  poetical. 

There  is  Poetry  in  an  infant's  sleep, 
much,  let  nbler  words  than  mine  describe. 

"  So   motionless    in    its   slumbers, 
watching  it  we  tremble,  and  become  impatii 
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for  some  stir  or  sound,  that  may  assure  us  of 
its  life;  yet  is  the  fknry  of  the  little  sleeper 
busy,  and  every  artery  and  every  pulse  of  its 
frame  engaged  in  the  work  and  growth  of  se- 
cretion, though  his  breath  would  not  stir  the 
smallest  insect  that  sported  on  his  lips — though 
his  pulse  would  not  lift  the  flower  leaf  of  which 
he  dreamed  from  his  bosom  : — yet  following  this 
emblem  of  tranquillity  into  after  hfe,  we  see 
him  exposed  to  every  climate  —  contending 
with  every  obstacle  —  agitated  by  every  pas- 
SLOQ ;  and  under  these  various  circumstances, 
how  diiTerent  is  the  power  and  the  degree  oi 
the  heart's  action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat, 
but  to  beat  time  through  every  moment  of  a 
long  and  troubled  life."* 

We  feel  in  reading  this  passage,  even  if  we 
have  never  felt  before,  that  there  is  poetry  in 
an  infant's  sleep.  Its  waking  moments  are  less 
poetical,  because  of  the  many  little  cares  and 
vexations  they  force  upon  ua;  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  convince  ua  that  there  was 
poetry  in  an  infant's  cry.  Yet  is  it  neither 
softness  nor  sweetness  which  always  consti- 
tutes the  poetry  of  sound  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  discordant  in  itself  than  the  caw  of  the 
•  Dr.  J™«  Willwn. 


•r  the  bleai-'^^ 
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rook,  the  scream  of  the  sea-gull,  < 
ing  of  the  lamb? 

There  is  poetry  in  the  low-roofed  cottage 
standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  oak,  around  which  the  chil- 
dren of  many  generations  have  gambolled, 
while  ibe  wreathing  smoke  coils  up  amongst 
the  dark  green  foli^e,  and  the  grey  thatch  is 
contrasted  with  golden  moss  and  glittering  ivy. 
We  stand  and  gaze,  delighted  with  this  picture 
of  rural  peace  and  privileged  seclusion.  We 
long  to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  artificial  so- 
ciety, the  wearying  cares  of  life,  the  imperative 
control  of  fashion,  or  the  toil  and  traffic  of 
the  busy  world,  and  to  dwell  for  the  remainder 
of  our  days  in  a  quiet  spot  like  thi^,  where 
Etfiection,  that  is  too  oflen  lost  in  the  game  of 
life,  might  unfold  her  store  of  fire-side  conw 
forts,  and  where  we  and  ours  might  constitute 
one  unbroken  chain  of  social  fellowship,  under 
the  shelter  of  secuiity  and  peace.  But  let  us 
enter  this  privileged  abode.  Our  ears  are  first 
^aluted  by  the  sharp  voice  of  the  matrou,  call- 
mK  in  her  tattered  rebels  from  the  common. 
Thfy  arc  dragged  in  by  violence,  and  a  scene 
of  wrath  Olid  contention  ensues.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  last  meal  are  scattered   on  the 
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floor.  That  beautifully  curling  smoke,  before 
it  fouud  a  way  to  escape  so  gracefully,  has 
made  many  a  circuit  round  the  dark  and 
crumblion;  walls  of  the  apartment ;  and  smoke 
within  the  house  is  any  thing  but  poetical, 
whatever  it  may  be  without.  Need  I  say  the 
charm  is  broken?  Even  after  having  made 
good  our  retreat,  if  we  turn  and  look  again, 
the  low-roofed  cottage  does  not  appear  the 
same  as  when  we  first  beheld  it.  The  asso- 
ciations are  changed — the  charm  is  indeed 
broken.  May  not  this  be  the  reason  why  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  talk  so  much  more  about 
the  poetry  of  a  cottage,  than  those  who  know 
no  other  home  comforts  than  a  cottage  af- 
fords? Even  poverty  itself  may  be  poetical 
to  those  who  merely  regard  it  from  a  distance, 
or  as  a  picture;  but  the  vision  is  dispelled  for 
ever  by  the  first  gripe  of  that  iron  hand,  that 
spares  neither  the  young,  the  helpless,  nor 
the  old. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  mouldering  pile,  upon 
which  the  alternate  suns  and  storms  of  a 
thousand  years  have  smiled  and  spent  their 
fury — the  old  grey  ruin  hung  over  with  fes- 
toons of  ivy,  while  around  iu  broken  turrets  a 
garland  of  wild  plants  is  growing,  from  seeds 
c2 
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which  the  wandering  winds  have  scattered. 
We  behold  the  imperishable  materials  of  the 
natural  world  collected  tr^ether,  shaped  out 
and  formed  by  the  art  of  man  into  that  beau- 
tiful aud  majestic  edihce:  but  where  are  the 
ready  hands  that  laboured  in  that  work  of  time 
and  patience  ?  The  busy  feet  that  trod  those 
stately  courts  —  the  laughter  that  echoed 
thi'ough  those  halls  —  the  sighs  that  were 
breathed  in  those  secret  cells — the  many  gene- 
rations that  came  and  went  without  leaving  a 
record  or  a  name — where  are  they  !  Scarcely 
can  there  be  found  an  imagination  so  dull,  but 
the  contemplation  of  a  ruin  will  awaken  it  to 
some  dim  and  dreamy  associations  with  past 
ages — scarcely  a  heart  so  callous,  but  it  will 
feel,  in  connection  with  such  a  scene,  some 
touch  of  that  melancholy  which  inspired  the 
memorable  exclamation,  ''  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit!" 

But  let  the  ingenuity  of  man  erect  a  modem 
ruin,  or  moek  monastery,  arch  for  arch,  and 
pillar  for  pillar — nay,  let  him,  if  pot'sible,  plant 
weed  for  weed.  The  fancy  will  not  be  cheated 
nito  illusion — this  mushroom  tov  of  yesterday 
will  remain  a  mockery  still. 

Amongst  the  luboura  of  man's  ingenuity  and 
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skil],  there  are  few  things  more  poetical  than 
the  aspect  of  a  ship  at  sea,  whether  she  goes 
forth  with  swelling  sails  before  the  wind,  or 
lies  becalmed  upon  a  quiet  shore.  Even  the 
simplest  or  rudest  vessels  floating  on  the  siii- 
face  of  the  water — from  the  lazy  barge  that 
glides  along  the  smooth  canal,  to  the  light 
gondola  that  sports  among  the  glowing  waters 
of  more  classic  shores — from  the  simple  craft 
that  ply  npon  our  own  rivers,  to  the  nide  canoe 
of  the  savage  darting  among  reefs  of  coral; 
alt'ord  choice  subjects  for  the  painter's  pencil, 
and  the  poet's  song.  Who  has  not  watched 
with  intense  interest  a  little  speck  upon  the 
ocean,  that  nearer),  and  neared,  until  human 
fonns  at  length  were  visible,  and  then  the 
fiplaeh  of  the  oar  was  heard  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  at  last,  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming 
wave,  the  boat  seemed  to  bound  triumphant 
on  the  shore,  where  a  little  band  of  the  loug- 
tried  and  the  faithful,  amongst  whom  woman 
is  never  found  wanting,  welcome  the  mariners 
home,  safe  from  the  storms  and  the  dangers 
of  the  sea?  Who  has  not  stood  upon  the 
beach,  a  silent,  but  deeply-interested  specta- 
tor, while  a  crew  of  hardy  and  weather-beaten 
sailors  launched  forth  their  little  bark  amongst 
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the  roaring  breakers,  battling  their  way  through 
foam  and  surge,  now  dipping  into  the  dark 
hollows  between  every  swell,  and  then  rising 
unharmed  upon  the  snowy  crest  of  the  raging 
billows.  A  few  moments  more  of  determined 
struggle,  and  the  difficulty  is  oTercome;  and 
now  they  have  hoisted  sail  and  are  gone  bound- 
ing over  the  dark  blue  waters,  perhaps  never 
to  return.  Who  has  not  marked,  while  gazing 
on  the  surface  of  the  silent  lake  when  the 
moon  was  shining,  that  long  line  of  trembling 
light  tliat  looks  like  a  pathway  to  a  better 
world,  suddenly  broken  by  the  intervention  of 
some  object  that  proves  to  be  a  boat,  in  whicli 
human  forms  are  discernible,  though  distant 
yet  marked  out  with  a  momentary  distinctness, 
which  aflbrds  imagination  a  fund  of  associa- 
tions, connecting  those  unknown  objects  so 
quickly  seen,  and  then  lost  for  ever,  with 
vague  speculations  about  what  they  are  or 
have  been,  from  whence  they  have  so  sudden- 
ly emerged,  to  what  unseen  point  of  illimit- 
able space  they  may  be  destined,  and  what 
may  be  the  darkness,  or  the  radiance  of  their 
future  course.  Or  who  has  ever  witnessed 
the  departure  of  a  gallant  vessel  under  favour- 
ing skies,   bound  on  a  distant  and  uncertam 
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voyage,  her  sails  ail  trim,  her  rigging  tight, 
her  deck  well  manned,  her  cat^o  secure  as  hu- 
man skill  and  foresight  can  make  it,  while  she 
fltoope  one  moment  with  unabated  majesty,  to 
rise  more  proudly  the  next,  bursting  tlirough 
the  ruffled  waters,  and  dashing  from  her  sides 
the  feathery  foam ;  without  thinking  of  a 
proud  and  reckless  spirit  rushing  forth  on  its 
adventurous  career,  unconscious  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals,  the  rude  gales  and  the  raging  tem- 
pests, that  await  its  onward  course.  Or  who, 
without  a  thrill  of  something  more  than  earthly 
feeling,  can  gaze  over  the  unruffled  surface  of 
the  sea  when  the  winds  are  sleeping,  and  the 
waves  at  rest,  except  on  the  near  verge  of  the 
blue  expanse,  where  a  gentle  murmur,  with  re- 
gular ebb  and  flow  of  soothing  and  monotonous 
eound  marks  the  intervals  at  which  a  line  of 
sleepy  waves  rise,  and  fall,  and  follow  each 
other,  without  pause  or  intermission,  far  up  along 
the  sparkling  shore,  and  then  recede  into  the 
depths  of  the  smooth  and  shining  waters.  The 
sun  is  high  in  the  heavens — the  air  is  clear 
and  buoyant — now  and  then  a  white  cloud 
sails  along  the  field  of  azure,  its  misty  form 
marked  out  in  momentary  darkness  on  the  sea 
below,  like  the  passing  shadow  of  an  angel's 
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wings ;  while  far,  far  in  the  distance,  and  glid- 
ing on  towards  the  horizon,  are  those  wandei- 
ing  messengers  of  the  deep  that  bear  tidings 
from  shore  to  shore,  tlieir  swelling  sails  uom 
glancing  white  in  the  sunbeams,  now  darkened 
by  the  passing  cloud.  Musing  on  such  a 
scene,  we  foi^et  our  own  identity — our  own 
earthly,  bodily  existence  ;  we  live  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  are  lost  in  exquisite  imagiuings, 
in  nieraories  and  hopes  that  belong  not  to  the 
things  of  clay;  everything  we  behold  is  pei^ 
sonified  and  gifted  with  intelligence;  the  rug- 
ged cliffs  possess  a  terrible  majesty,  and  seem 
to  threaten  while  they  frown  upon  the  slunibei- 
iiig  shore  ;  the  deep  and  boundless  sea  repre- 
sented at  all  times  as  acting  or  suffering  by  its 
own  will  or  power,  is  now  more  than  ever 
endued  with  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  spi- 
ritual existence,  and  seems  to  speak  to  us  in 
its  own  solemn  and  most  intelligible  language 
of  teiTor  in  motion,  and  sublimity  in  repo&e: 
but  more  than  all,  the  ships  that  go  forth  upon 
its  bosom  convey  to  our  fancy  the  idea  of  being 
mtluenced  by  an  instinct  of  their  own ;  so  well 
ordered  are  all  their  movements,  so  perfect 
appears  the  harmony  of  their  construction  and 
design,  yet  so  hidden  by  the  obscurity  of  dis- 
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tBQue  is  the  moving  principle  within,  that  by 
their  own  faith  they  seem  to  trust  themselves 
where  the  foot  of  man  dare  not  tread,  and  by 
their  own  hope  they  seem  to  be  lured  on  to 
some  distant  point  which  the  eye  of  man  is 
unable  to  discern. 

In  a  widely  extended  sea  view  there  is  un- 
questionably poetry  enough  to  inspire  the  hap- 
piest lays,  but  the  converse  of  this  picture  ia 
easily  drawn — and  fatal  to  the  poet's  song 
would  be  the  first  view  of  the  interior  of  any 
one  of  those  gallant  and  stately  ships  about 
which  we  have  been  dreaming.  The  moving 
principle  within,  respecting  which  we  have  had 
such  refined  imaginings,  is  now  embodied  in  a 
company  of  hardy  sailors,  whose  rude  laughter, 
and  ruder  oaths,  are  no  less  discordant  to  our 
ear,  than  offensive  to  our  taste.  It  is  tiue, 
that  a  certain  kind  of  order  and  discipline  pre- 
vitiis  amongst  ihem,  but  the  wretched  pas- 
sengers below  are  lost  for  a  time  to  all  mental 
sensations,  and  sulTerrng  or  synipathisin^  with 
them,  we  soon  forget  the  poetry  of  life. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gush  of  sparkling 
waters  thai    burst   forth  from  the  hill  side  in 
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iqnestercd  spot,  and  flow  on 
eddies  amongst  the  focIls  and  fern. 
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and  tendrils  of  wild  plants ;  on,  on  for  ever- 
unexhnusted,  and  yet  perpetually  losing  theiu- 
Bclves  in  the  bosom  of  the  silent  and  majestic 
river,  where  the  hurry  and  mumiur  of  their 
course  is  lost,  like  the  restless  passions  that 
agitate  the  breast  of  man  in  the  ocean  of  eter- 
nity :  and  there  ia  poetry  in  the  burst  of  the 
cataract  that  conies  over  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice with  a  seeming  consciousness  of  its  own 
power  to  bear  down,  and  to  subdue. 

It  is  related  of  Richard  Wilson,  that  when 
he  first  beheld  the  celebrated  falls  of  Temi, 
he  exclaimed  "Well  done,  water!"  Here, 
indeed,  was  no  poetry — no  association.  His 
mind  was  too  full  of  that  mighty  object  as  it 
first  struck  upon  his  senses,  to  admit  at  the 
moment  of  any  relative  idea;  his  exclamation 
was  one  of  mere  animal  surprise,  such  as  his  dog 
might  have  uttered,  had  he  possessed  the  or- 
gans of  speech.  And  yet  the  same  man,  when 
he  seized  his  pencil,  and  gave  up  his  imagi- 
nation to  the  full  force  of  those  impressions 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  works,  few  have 
felt  more  intensely,  was  able  to  pourtray 
nature,  not  merely  seen  as  it  is  In  any  given 
section  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  to  group 
together,  and  embody  in  one  scene,  all  that 
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is  moet  harmonious  in  the  quickly  changing 
and  diversitied  beauties  of  wood  aud  water — 
hill  and  valley — sombre  shade,  and  glowing 
sun-shine  — deep  solitudes,  and  resplendeni 
heavens. 

There  is  poetry  ia  the  hum  of  bees,  when 
the  orchards  are  in  btoom,  and  the  suu  is 
shining  in  unclouded  splendour  upon  the 
waving  meadows,  and  the  garden  ia  richly 
spangled  with  spring  (lowers.  There  is  poetry 
in  the  hum  of  the  bee,  because  it  brings  back 
to  us,  as  in  a  dream,  the  memory  of  by-gone 
days,  when  our  hearts  were  alive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  childhood — the  time  when  we  could 
He  down  upon  the  green  bank  and  enjoy  the 
stillness  of  summer's  noon,  when  our  hopes 
were  in  the  blossoms  of  the  orchard,  our  de- 
hght  in  the  sunshine,  our  untiring  rambles  m 
the  meadows,  and  our  perpetual  amusement 
in  the  scented  flowers.  Since  these  days,  time 
has  rolled  over  us  with  such  a  diversity  of 
incident,  bringing  so  many  changes  in  our 
modes  of  living  and  thinking,  that  we  have 
learned,  perhaps  at  some  co^t,  to  analyse  our 
feelings,  and  to  say,  rather  than  feel,  that  there 
is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees. 

But  let  one  of  these  honey-laden  wanderers 


he  cb^^^la  w^  feaabc  cdToatt  to  escape 
thuwah  tkr  dosed  mtmAam^  ve  c^ue  to  find 
idfisssRH  hit  b«fy  ^h. 

IVsv  H  pae*'?  ^  1^  Ao««t¥  tlat.gniw  in 
svwt  pn^BBon  Kpoa  wild  and  DDcnlliTated 
ipots  of  earth.  expoMoe  thar  delicate  leaves 
to  the  tiead  of  the  node  inhabitants  of  the 
wildeiacsK,  and  spfeadins  forth  their  scented 
chaims  to  the  careless  moantun  wind — in  the 
thaasand,  thoosand  little  stars  of  beaa^  look- 
ing forth  like  eyes,  with  no  eve  to  look  again ; 
*x  caps  that  seem  formed  to  catch  the  dew 
drops ;  or  spiral  prramids  of  varied  hoe  shoot' 
ing  np  from  leafy  beds,  and  pointing  fiutfafiilly 
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ari-aiigeiiient  and  culture,  the  art  aud  labour 
of  man;  we  are  reminded  at  every  group  of 
the  work  of  the  spade,  and  perceive  at  once 
und  without  mystery,  why  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  exact  spot  where  they  now 
grow. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  Hrst  contemplation 
of  those  numerous  islacids  which  gem  the 
southern  ocean — poetry  in  the  majestic  hilU 
that  rise  one  above  another,  tlieir  varied  peaks 
and  precipices  clear  and  bright  in  unclouded 
sunshine,  and  their  very  summits  clothed 
with  unfading  verdure;  while  bursting  from 
amongst  their  deep  recesses  are  innumerable 
streams  that  glide  down  their  rugged  sides, 
now  glancing  out  like  threads  of  silver,  now 
hidden  in  shade  and  darkness,  until  they  find 
their  way  into  the  broad  and  silent  lagoon, 
where  the  angry  surf  subsides,  and  the  moun- 
tains, woods,  and  streams  are  seen  again  re- 
flected in  the  glassy  mirror  of  the  unruffled 
water — unruffled,  save  by  the  rapid  gliding  of 
the  light  canoe,  that  darts  among  the  coral 
rocks,  and  then  lies  moored  in  still  water 
beneath  some  stately  tree,  whose  leafy  boughs 
form  a  welcome  canopy  of  shade  for  the  luxu- 
riant revellers  in  that  sunny  clime. 
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Timn  WM  wht;ii  tliose  who  had  rejoiced  o««r 
tli<!  (irot  full  tcm|)lat  ion  of  this  scene  werecom- 
|icllnil  Ui  iiiDurn  uver  the  contrast  which  igoo- 
mnrf  iiiiti  ItnrbariBin  jircsented  on  a  nearer 
vi«w,  but  nuw,  blettMHl  be  the  power  that  can 
harmonize  thu  htinrt  of  man  with  all  that  is 
KinUifiil  unil  genial  in  tlic  external  world,  the 
tntvollftr  approaching,  and  beholding  this  lovely 
picturn,  need  no  lon^pr  shrink  from  the  horrors 
which  a  cloier  inspection  formerly  revealed. 

If  external  nature  nboimds  with  poetry,  how 
much  mora  forcibly  does  it  pervade  the  facul- 
tiH*  and  Ht>nlinieat:«  of  the  hunmn  mind.  Con- 
sider only  throe— love,  hope,  and  memory, 
VVliut  power  oven  in  the  visions  of  the  atche- 
mittl  wan  pv*iT  ublc  to  timisfurm  like  the  pas- 
Hioii  of  love?  Inventing  what  is  real  with  all 
that  wn  deiiro,  converting  deformity  into  love- 
liunw,  oxchanging  diacord  for  harmony,  giving 
lo  the  eye,  the  exquisite  faculty  of  beautifying 
whatever  it  beholds,  and  to  the  ear  a  secret 
charm  thai  tunix  every  sound  to  music.  And 
hope  would  be  hope  no  longer  if  it  did  not  paint 
Uie  future  in  the  colours  we  most  admire.  Its 
very  existciicv  depends  upon  the  power  it  pos~ 
•csws  lu  sweeten  to  the  latest  drt'gs,  the  other- 
wise bitter  cup  of  life.     Yet  love  and   hope 
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may  be  degraded  by  the  false  estimate  we 
aometimed  form  of  what  is  wortliv  of  our 
admiration.  Passion  too  often  asserts  her 
mastery  over  both,  compelling  her  bhnd  and 
willing  slaves  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ; 
while  memory,  if  not  always  faithful  to  her 
trust,  is  at  least  disposed  to  hold  it  charitably, 
and  thus  presenes  in  their  genuine  distinct- 
ness, the  fairest  passages  of  life,  but  kindly 
obscures  those  which  are  most  revolting  in 
remembrance.  In  looking  back  upon  the  past, 
how  little  that  is  sordid,  moan,  or  selfish,  ap- 
pears conspicuous  now.  Past  hours  of  simple, 
every-day  enjoyment,  are  invested  with  a  charm 
they  knew  not  at  the  time.  A  veil  is  thrown 
over  the  petty  cares  of  by-gone  years — passion 
is  disarmed  of  its  earthborn  violence,  and  sor- 
row looks  so  lovely  in  the  distance,  that  we 
almost  persuade  ourselves  it  was  better  to  weep 
such  tears  as  we  wept  then,  than  to  smile  as 
we  smile  now. 

But  why  pursue  this  theme?  It  is  evident 
that  neither  sounds,  objects,  nor  subjects  of 
contemplation  are  poetical  in  themselves,  but 
in  their  associations ;  and  that  they  are  so  just 
in  proportion  as  these  associations  are  intel- 
lectual and  refined.     Nature  is  full  of  poetry. 
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•  from  the  high  mouutain  to  the  sheltered  val- 
ley, fVom  the  bleak  promontory  to  the  myrtle 
grove,  from  the  star-lit  heavens  to  the  slum- 
bering earth ;  and  the  mind  that  can  inost 
divest  itself  or  ideas  and  sensations  belonging 
exclusively  to  matter,  will  be  able  to  expatiate 
in  the  realms  of  nature  with  the  most  perfect 
fruition  of  delight. 


INDIVIDUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  difference  of  taste  nut  uiifrcqucntly 
Tound  in  persona  whose  station  and  habits  of 
life  are  similar,  may  be  -attributed  both  to  in- 
dividual conformation,  and  to  those  instanctis 
of  early  biaa  roceived  from  local  circumstanctis 
which  none  can  remember,  and  which,  conse- 
-queotly,  no  pen  can  record.  Tliat  variety  of 
taste  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation, is  sliown  by  those  minor  preferences 
or  antipathies  which  certain  individuals  evince 
for  things  posBesaing  no  quality  inherent  in 
themselves  to  justify  sucli  peculiar  choice  or 
rejection,  and  which  have  no  corresponding 
value  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  in  general. 
Without  returning  to  the  days  of  infancy, 
I  when  the  first  impressions  were  made  upon  our 
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Mill  1^  w^eB.  'Sar  t%Ki  wcie  first  sUe  to  see, 
and  ««r  «s:«  u  ^ev.  ix  wuold  be  impossible 
M  naee  »>  dKir  <sc«^  all  ami  peculiarities  of 
oat  ^id  Cm^]^.  or  to  asB^  the  precise 
■mKH  w^  wc  aic  i«£^ect  to  Ecnsations  of 
pteafKfc  or  dkevit  tnmt  ea^ses  which  do  not 
■dbcBce  tfe  rrs<  at  —■'^■~'  in  a  similar 
■a^MT — (nriTifMiT  wfaicb.  from  their  rangu- 
hfilT,  and,  to  odkos,  apparent  absoidity,  ne- 
eessanlj  fall  ander  the  stisma  of  caprice. 

Wlio  cao  SST  bcnr  br  his  pecqliar  ideas  of 
beaa^  and  mdodv  mar  have  been  derived 
from  the  camnannce  of  the  kiod  nurse  who 
first  smiled  apoa  him  in  his  cradle,  and  the 
sweet  Toice  that  fii^  song  him  to  sleep ;  or  of 
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H    his  infancy,  and  the  other  painfully  exposed  to 

H    the  glare  of  too  much  light  t 

V  These  may  appear  but  idle  speculations, 
since  we  are,  and  ever  must  remain  in  want  of 
that  maattT  key  to  the  human  understanding — 
iJie  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  infant  mind, 
its  degree  of  susceptibility,  and  the  manner  In 
which  it  first  receives  impressions  through  the 

I  organs  of  sense.  So  far  as  we  can  recollect, 
however,  it  is  clear  to  all  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  subject,  that  strong 
partialities  and  prejudices  are  imbibed  in  very 
early  life,  before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning, 
and  that  these  sometimes  remain  with  us  to 
the  last. 

There  are  seldom  two  persons  who  agree 
exactly  in  their  admiration  of  the  proper  names 
of  individuals.  One  approves  what  the  other 
rejects,  and  scarcely  one  instance  in  twenty 
occursin  which theirfeelings are  the  same:  nor 
is  it  merely  the  harmony  or  discord  of  the 
sound  which  occasions  their  preference  or  die- 
like. Each  attaches  to  the  name  in  question  a 
distinct  character,  most  probably  owing  to 
some  association  of  ideas  between  that  name 
aud  a  certain  individual  known  in  early  life; 
and  though  they  may  have  both  known  and 
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lived  kmongst  the  same  individuals,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  two  minds  should  have  regarded 
them  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  Henee 
from  different  associations  arises  a  difference  of 
tute. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  there  are  few 
persons  who  have  not,  in  the  coarse  of  their 
reitdinj;.  become  familiarized  with  Scripture 
nuuM  earltnr  than  with  any  other ;  and  this 
u)ie  would  suppose  should  lead  to  tbeir  being 
gttwrally  prvtvrred  and  adopted.  Yet  so  hr 
(rotu  this  being  the  case,  they  are  many  of 
tlHHn  nr^nled  with  a  degree  of  ridicale  and 
dM)^t.  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
imr  tint  b^xxuniivc  acquainted  with  them  be- 
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fiar  with  Cffisar'e  Coitimentunes,  than  with  the 
chiLiacter  of  the  illustrious  Roman.  Why  are 
we  not  able  fur  inaiiy  years  after  our  emanci- 
pation, to  perceive  and  relish  the  beauties  of 
e  eelccliona  from  the  ablest  poets,  which 
we  were  compelled  to  learn  by  heart  as  ptin- 
Uhments  at  school  ?  It  is  because  our  hrst 
acquaintance  «ilh  them  was  formed  under 
sensations  of  pain  and  compulsion,  which  time 
is  long  in  wearing  uut. 

If  by  .the  mere  sound  of  a  name,  such  dif- 
ferent sensations  are  excited  in  different  minds, 
how  much  more  extensive  must  be  the  variety 
of  those  called  up  by  words  of  more  compre- 
hensive signihcation.  Lei  us  suppose  four  in- 
dividuals— a  newly-elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment, a  tradesinau,  a  pauper,  and  a  poet — each 
«t  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  reflections,  when 
the  word  winter  is  suddenly  introduced  to  his 
wind.  The  statesman  immediately  thinks  of 
the  next  convocation  of  the  repiesenlatives  of 
the  people,  when  he  shall  stand  forth  tu  m^ke 
his  maiden  speech;  of  the  important  subjects 
tltat  will  probably  be  hiid  before  the  considera- 
tion of  the  house,  of  the  part  he  shall  feel  him- 
Belf  called  upon  to  take  in  the  discussion  of 
these,  and  how  he  may  be  able  to  act  so  as  to 
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satisfy  the  claims  of  his  constituents,  and  bis 
conscience,  without  offending  either.  The 
tradesman  thinks  of  his  bills,  and  his  bad 
debts ;  of  the  price  of  coals,  and  the  winter 
fashions.  The  pauper  thinks — and  shivers 
while  he  thinks — of  the  cold  blasts  of  that  in- 
clement season,  of  the  various  signs  and  pro- 
phesies that  foretell  a  hard  winter,  and  of  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little  the  parish  overseers 
will  be  likely  to  allow  to  his  necessities  for 
clothing,  food,  and  fire.  By  a  slight,  and  almost 
instantaneous  transition  of  thought,  one  of  these 
thinkers  has  already  arrived  at  the  idea  of  con-w 
science,  another  at  that  of  fashion,  and  a  third  at 
that  of  fire.  But  the  poet  (provided  he  be  not 
identified  with  the  pauper)  passing  over  sub- 
jects of  merely  local  interest,  knows  no  bounds 
to  his  associations.  His  lively  and  unshackled 
fancy  first  carries  him  northward,  to  those 
frozen  regions  which  man  has  visited  but  in 
thought.  Here  he  floats  through  the  thin  and 
piercing  air,  then  glides  upon  a  sea  of  ice,  or 
looks  down  from  hills  of  everlasting  snow  ; 
until  wearied  with  the  voiceless  solitude,  he 
seeks  the  abodes  of  man,  and  follows  the  fuiM^lad 
Laplander  with  his  faithful  reindeer  over  track- 
less and  uncultivated  wastes.     But  the  poet, 
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I  ttiough  a  wanderer  by  profession,  yet  still 
feitliful  to  Lome  aad  early  attachments,  returns 
after  every  wayward  excursion  to  drink  of  his 
native  well,  and  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  his  pa- 

1  terual  hearth.  Here,  in  the  clime  he  loves  best, 
he  beholds  a  scene  of  picturesque  and  familiar 
beauty — a  still  and  cloudless  morning,  when 
the  hoar  frost  is  glittering  upon  every  spray, 
and  the  trees,  laden  with  a  fleecy  burden,  cast 
their  deep  shadows  here  and  there  upon  the 
silvery  and  unsullied  bosom  of  the  sheeted 
earth.  He  sees  the  solitary  robin  perched  upon 
tile  leafless  thorn,  and  hears  its  winter  song  of 
melancholy  sweetness — that  plaintive  touching 
strain  to  which  every  human  bosom  echoes 
with  a  sad  lesponse.  But  quickly  comes  the 
roaring  blast,  like  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 

I  the  hills.  The  light  snow  is  tossed  like  foam 
upon  the  waves  of  the  wind ;  and  the  mountain 
pnie,  shaking  off"  the  frosty  spangles  from  his 
boughs,  for  one  moment  quails  before  the  futy 

'    of  the  thundering  tempest,   and    then  stands 

I  erect  again  upon  the  craggy  Bleep,  where  his 
forefathers  have  stood  for  ages.  Night  gathers 
in  with  darkness  and  dismay,  and  while  the 
moaning  of  the  venerable  oak  resounds  through 
the  forest  hke  the  voice  of  a  mighty  and  un- 
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seen  spirit,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  blast 
seems  mingled  with  the  wilder  shrieks  of  be- 
wildered travellers,  or  seamen  perishing  on  the 
ileep,  the  poet  beholds  in  the  distance  the 
glimmering  lights  of  some  hospitable  mansion, 
and  in  an  instant  he  is  transported  to  a  scene 
of  happiness,  glowing  with  social  comforts, 
festivity,  and  glee;  where  the  affrighted  wan- 
derer finds  safety,  the  weary  are  welcomed  to 
repose,  and  the  wretched  exchange  their  tears 
for  joy. 

Impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  local 
circumstances,  are  frequently  of  so  deep  and 
durable  a  nature,  as  to  outlive  all  the  accidents 
of  chance  and  change  which  occur  to  us  in 
after  life.  Should  the  poet,  or  the  painter,  in 
his  studv>endearour  to  place  before  his  mind*s 
ej"e  the  picture  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  he  insen- 
Mhly  mollis  (hat  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which 
his  yiMithful  imagination  was  first  warmed 
into  poetic  life  by  the  "golden  day's  decline." 
\W  »«»,  bright  and  gorgeous  with  eunbeams, 
the  iU«laul  hill,  which  his  boyish  fancy  taught 
htui  h\  belif>v«  it  would  be  the  height  of  hap- 
lunpwt  to  i-limb; — the  sombre  woods  that  skirt 
ihe  ht^ioit — the  valley,  misty  and  indistinct 
below — the  vaudering   ri»er,  whose  glancing 
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1  waters  are   here   and   there  touched   as  they 

gleam  out,  with  the  radiance  of  the  resplendent 

I  west — and   nhile   memory    paints    again    the 

I  long   deep   shadows  of   the  trees   that   grew 

around  his  father's  dwelling,  he  feels  the  calm 

of  that  peaceful  hour  mingling  with  the  tliou- 

I  sand   associations   that   combine   to   form  his 

I  most  vivid  and  poetical  idea  of  sunset. 

In  this  manner  we  not  unfi'ei^ueatly  singlii 
I  out  from  the  works  of  art  some  favourite  ob- 
1  ject,  upon  which  we  bestow  an  interest  so  deep, 
.   a  regard  so  earnest,  that  they  wear  the  charac- 
ter of  admiration  which  no  perceptible  quality 
,   in  the  object  itself  can  justify,  and  which  other 
beholders  are   unable   to    understand.      In   a 
collection   of   paintings  we    look    around   for 
I  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  general  notice, 
I  when   suddenly  our  attention  is   struck  with 
one  little    unpretending  picture,  almost   con- 
I  cealed  in  an  obscure  comer,  and  totally  unob- 
I  served  by  any  one  beside.     It  is  the  represen- 
1  tation  of  a  village  church — the  very  churcli 
I  where  we  first  learned  to  feel,  and,  in  part,  to 
I  understand  the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbatli.     Be- 
side its  venerable  walls  are  the  last  habitations 
I  of  our  kindred ;  and  beneath  that  dark   and 
I  mournful  yew   is   the  ancient  pastor's  grave. 
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Here  is  the  winding  path  so  familiar  to  our 
steps,  when  we  trod  the  earth  more  lightly 
than  we  do  now — the  stile  on  which  the  little 
orphan  girl  used  to  sit,  while  her  brothers  were 
at  play — and  the  low  bench  beside  the  cottage- 
door,  where  the  ancient  dame  used  to  pore 
over  her  Bible  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Perhaps 
the  wheels  of  Time  have  rolled  over  ns  with 
no  gentle  pressure  since  we  last  beheld  llial 
scene ; — perhaps  the  darkness  of  our  present  lot 
makes  the  brightness  of  the  past  more  bright. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  our  gaze  is  fixed 
and  fascinated,  and  we  turn  away  from  the 
more  wonderful  productions  of  art,  to  muse 
upon  that  little  picture  Rgain,  and  again,  when 
all  but  ourselves  have  passed  it  by  without  a 
thought. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  earliest  impressions 
inade  upon  the  mind  which  are  always  ihe 
most  lasting  or  vivid.  We  are  all  subject 
to  the  influence  of  strong  and  overpower- 
ing associations  with  circumstances  which  oc- 
cur in  after  hfe,  and  of  which  we  retain  a 
clear  recollection.  We  are  apt  to  be  deeplv, 
yet  differently  affected  by  certain  kinds  of 
umsic.  In  the  same  apartment,  and  while  the 
same  air  is  sung  or  played  by  a  minstrel  un- 
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f  conscious  of  its  secret  jioiver,  some  of  the 
audience  will  be  tbrawn  iuto  raplures  of  de- 
light, applauding  and  catling  forth  the  strain 
again  with  unabated  etijuyment;  while  one,  in 
whose  sad  heart  the  springs  of  memory  are 
opened,  will  turn  away  unnoticed  in  that 
happy  crowd,  to  hide  the  tears  which  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  early  days,  when  that 
strain  was  first  heard,  have  called  forth  from 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  "  If 
I  might  always  listen  to  that  tune,"  exclaims 

'  one,  "  I  should  never  know  iinhappiness 
again !"  "  Span;  me  that  song  of  mirth,"'  is 
the  secret  prayer  of  the  stranger ;  "  it  belongs 
to  my  own  country.  It  tells  me  of  the  beauty 
uid  gladuesB  of  my  native  land.     Spare  me 

,  that  Bong  of  mirth;  for  my  heart  is  soiTowfui, 
and  I  am  alone." 

Innumerable  are  the  instancea  of  daily,  and 
almost  hourly  occurrence,  in  which  we  perceive 
that  some  particular  tone  of  feeling  is  excited, 
but  know  not  whence  it  takes  its  rise  ;  as  we 
Hsten  to  the  wild  music  of  the  .£olian  harp, 
that  varies  perpetually  from  one  melody  to 
another.  We  see  the  thrilling  chords,  we  hear 
the  s\veet  and  plaintive  sound,  but  we  know 
not  with  all  our  wisdom  nhat  particular  note 
d2 
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the  unseen  minstrel  will  next  produce,  nor  can 
we  calculate  the  vibrations  caused  by  his  pow- 
erful but  invisible  hand. 

When  we  hear  the  tender  and  afiectionate 
expression, ''  I  love  this  book  because  it  was 
my  mother's/'  we  know  at  once  why  a  book 
approved  by  a  mother's  judgment  should  be 
valued  by  a  child ;  but  when  we  hear  any  one 
say,  ^^  I  prefer  this  room,  this  table,  or  this 
chair,  to  all  others,  because  they  belonged  to 
niy  mother,"  the  expression,  though  quite  as 
common,  and  equally  natural,  is  not  so  gene- 
rally understood.  The  room  may  be  the  least 
commodious  in  the  house,  the  table  the  least 
convenient,  the  chair  the  least  easy,  yet  they 
are  valued  not  the  less,  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  image  of  one  who  was  dear, 
perhaps  more  dear  than  any  one  will  ever  be 
again. 

I  have  known  the  first  wild  rose  of  summer 
gathered  with  such  faithful  recollections,  such 
deep  and  earnest  love,  such  yearnings  of  the 
heart  for  by-gone  pleasures,  that  for  a  moment 
its  beauty  was  obscured  by  falling  tears. 
The  tolling  of  a  bell  after  it  has  been  heard  for 
a  departed  friend,  has  a  tone  of  peculiar  and 
painful  solemnity.     The  face  of  one  whom  we 
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bave  met  with  comparative  IndifTereuce  in  a 
season  of  happiness,  is  aflerwards  hailed  with 
delight  when  it  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
past.  The  pebble  that  was  gathered  on  a 
distant  shore,  becomes  valuable  as  a  gem 
when  we  know  that  we  shall  visit  that  land  no 
more.  There  is  no  sound,  however  simple  or 
flweet,  that  may  not  be  converted  into  discord 
when  it  calls  up  jarring  sengations  m  the 
mind;  nor  is  there  any  melody  in  nature  com- 
parable to  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  has 
once  spoken  to  the  heart. 

Rousseau  wept  on  beholding  the  little  com- 
mon flower  that  we  call  perriwinkle.  He  wept 
because  he  was  alone,  and  it  reminded  hint 
of  the  beloved  friend  at  whose  feet  it  had 
been  gathered.  I  remember  being  affected  by 
this  circumstance  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
the  association  has  become  so  powerful,  that, 
in  looking  at  this  flower,  I  always  feel  a  sen- 
flation  of  melancholy,  and  persuade  myself 
that  the  pale  blue  star,  half  concealed  beneath 
tlie  dark  green  leaves,  is  Like  a  soft  blue  eye 

,  that  scarcely  ventures  to  look  up  from  beneath 
the  gloom  of  sorrow. 
The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  generally  con- 

I  iidered  a  lively  and  cheerii^  sound ;  yet  I 
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poet ;  because,  from  their  local  or  particular 
nature,  they  excite  no  general  interest.  They 
may  be  powerful  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
but  will  fail  to  awaken  in  other  minds  a  pn^- 
portionate  degree  of  feeling;  except  when  the 
sensible  object,  or  particular  feet  deacribedf 
ifi  introduced  merely  as  a  medium  for  subjects 
of  a  nature  to  be  generally  felt  and  understood, 
such  as  memory,  hope,  or  love.  Thus  Ibe 
Poet  may  properly  address  an  object  of  which 
he  alone  perceives  the  beauty,  or  describe  a  cir* 
cumstance  of  which  he  alone  feels  the  pathos, 
provided  he  does  not  dwell  too  long  upon  th« 
object  or  circumstance,  merely  as  such,  but 
carries  the  mind  <»iward,  by  some  ingeiuous 
association,  to  recollections  which  they  natu- 
rally recall,  hopes  which  were  then  cherished, 
or  love,  whose  illimitable  nature  may  be  coik 
nected  with  all  things  lovely.  By  dwelling 
exclusively  upon  one  subject  of  merely  local 
interest,  and  neglecting  such  relative  ideas  as 
are  common  to  all,  the  most  egregious  bluiH 
dera,  in  matters  of  taste,  are  every  day  com- 
mitted. Witticisms  are  uttered,  which,  how- 
ever entertaining  to  those  who  know  to  what 
circumstances  they  owe  their  value,  excite  no 
corresponding    risibility  in  the   wondering  or 
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insensible  bemnn.  Anecdotes  are  related. 
wbkli,  from  being  out  of  place  or  ill-timed, 
«cem  to  bll  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker  as 
a  wearisome  and  empty  sound.  Subjects  of 
coDTersation  are  introduced  in  mixed  society, 
perbaps  intensely  interesting  to  one  or  two, 
but  from  which  all  others  are  shut  out  Books 
are  selected,  and  read  aloud  to  those  who  will 
not  listen.  Pictures  are  exhibited  to  those 
who  cannot  see  their  beauty.  Pleasures  are 
proposed,  which,  from  iheir  want  of  adapta- 
tion, are  converted  into  pain.  Kind  intentions 
are  frustrated ;  and  the  best  endeavours  to  be 
agreeaUe,  rewarded  with  disappointment  and 
ingratitude.  In  short,  for  want  of  that  dis- 
criminating, versatile,  and  most  valuable   qua- 
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and  expecting  from  tliem  the  same  tribute  of 
■droiration  which  we  ourselves  bestow.  There 
is  no  moral  law  to  prevent  our  being  delighted 
with  what  is  repulsive  to  others;  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  good  manners,  to  keep  back 
from  the  notice  of  society  such  particular  pre- 
ferences— a  great  proof  of  good  taste,  so  to 
discipline  our  feelings,  that  we  derive  the  most 
enjoyment  from  what  is  generally  pleasing. 
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In  turning  our  nttention  to  the  subject  of 
){t)Urrul  uaMiiri»tioii8,  we  enter  upon  a  field  so 
wiilti  mill  TtirtilA,  that  to  select  suitable  mate- 
I'inlii  lor  vxuiuinntion  appears  the  only  diffi- 
riilty.     All   our   moat   powerful   and  sublime 
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reverence  by  the  tricka  of  a  merry-andrew. 
But  there  are  medium  cases  of  a  minor  and 
more  dubious  nature,  in  which  the  poet's  dis- 
criminating eye  can  best  distinguisli  what  is 
exalted  or  refined,  puerile  or  base;  and  con- 
sequently what  is  most  worthy  of  his  genius. 
Nor  let  him  who  has  openly  committed  him- 
self in  verse,  beHeve  that  such  distinction  en- 
titles him  to  make  laws  for  his  own  accom- 
modation, and  observe  or  transgress  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  tafite  just  as  bis  own  fancy 
may  dictate.  The  samei  celestial  fire  which 
prompts  his  lay  is  wamting  humbler  bosoms 
unmarked  amongst  the  crowd ;  and  mingled 
with  the  dense  multitude  which  he  disdains, 
are  countless  poets  uncommitted,  who  consti- 
tute a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ; 
who  must  eventually  sit  in  judgment  upon  his 
works,  give  the  tone  to  public  opinion,  and 
pronouncing  his  irrevocable  doom,  consign  him 
to  oblivion  or  to  fame. 

Those  who  have  taken  little  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  their  mental  sen- 
sations, often  express  instantaneously  a  correct 
judgment  of  works  of  art,  from  what  they 
would  be  very  likely  to  call  a  kind  of  instinct 
or  intuitive    perception   of  what   is   right   or 
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wTCog ;  bat  wliidi  nigfat  more  philoGopbically 
be  referred  to  conibiBatMnfl  of  ideas  derived 
from  cotmin  imptenre—  anoctated,  compared, 
and  ertahliAed  by  a  process  of  the  mind 
which  they  took  no  note  of  at  the  time,  and 
with  which  tbej^  have  new  made  themselTes 
acqaaiBted.  Of  such  is  a  great  propcMtioQ  of 
die  maltitiide  composed;  and  it  is  this  het 
which  gives  to  poblic  opinion  that  ompower^ 
ii^  weigfat  against  which  no  singie  critic,  or 
even  select  body  of  critics,  can  (nerail. 

The  poet  who  is  not  »  blind  enthusiast, 
will  learn  by  experience,  if  he  know  not  with- 
oat,  that  the  public  taste  mnst  be  consulted  io 
order  to  recfHoimend  himself  to  pnblie  appro- 
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nature,  elevates  the  bouI  of  man,  and  gives 
even  to  his  every-day  existence  such  intensity 
uf  enjoyment,  as  thuse  who  look  at  facts  only 
as  they  are  recorded,  and  study  matter  merely 
88  it  is,  can  never  know. 

General  associations  must  therefore  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  consideration  of  all 
who  would  study  the  poetry  of  life;  nor  will 
such  deem  their  time  misspent  in  following  up 
a  close  examination  of  some  particular  sub- 
jects with  reference  to  this  essential  point. 

Let  ua  first  consider  that  well  known  aud 
familiar  object,  the  human  fuce,  of  which  even 
single  and  distinct  features  have  frequently 
been  thought  sufficiently  important  to  inspire 
the  poet's  lay.  From  the  earliest  times,  the 
forehead  has  been  dignified  with  a  kind  of 
personality,  and  regarded  as  an  index  to  the 
character  of  man,  whether  bold  or  bland, 
threatening  or  benign,  disturbed  or  serene: 
nor  is  it  in  language  peculiar  to  the  poets  only, 
that  we  speak  of  a  man  confronting  his  ene- 
mies with  undaunted  or  threatening  brow— or 
that  he  receives  his  sentence  of  punishment 
with  a  forehead  undisturbed — that  we  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  mercy  by  the  bland  or 
benign  forehead  of  the  judge — orbearadver- 
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aity  with  a  brow  serene.     Physiognomists  pro- 
fess   to   read    the  natural   character  of   man 
chiefly  from  the  form  of  his  forehead;  but  whe- 
ther studied  scientifically  or  not,  we  all  know 
in  an  instant  what  is  indicated  by  the  simul- 
taneous contraction  and  lowering  of  the  brow  ; 
we  know  also,  without  much  assistance  from 
study  of  any  kind,   when  the  nature  of  the 
forehead  is  noble  or  mean,  harsh  or  mild 
naturally  look  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Uu 
in  order  to  foi-m  those  instantaneous  opini< 
of  our  fellow-creatures  at   first  sight, 
are  not  unfrequenlly  a  near  approach  to  tmtl 
and  we   may  with  some  degree  of    certaini 
read  in  the  forehead,  when  at  rest,  what  ate 
the  principal   elements   of  character  in  thost 
with  whom  we  associate.     But  scarcely 
feeling  be  excited   or  a  passion  stirred,  thi 
the  muscles  of  the  forehead  are'  agitated  by 
porresponding  movement.     How  suddenly 
strongly  is  the  forehead  affected  by  astonii 
ment !  and  even  in  listening  attentively   to 
common  story,  the  eyebrows  are  occasional!] 
elevated,  and  thus  afford  a  sure  indication  that 
the  hearer  is  interested,  and  that  the  nan-attw 
may  proceed.     How  striking  is  the  contraci 
of  th«  forehead  in  deep  and  earnest 
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How  unspeakably  monnilbl  under  the  gloom 
of  aonow !  How  frightfiilly  dialorted  by  the 
Tiolence  of  rage !  How  aolemn  and  yet  how 
lordy  in  its  character  of  inteUectnal  beauty ! 
It  is  difficult  to  connect  one  idea  of  a  gross 
or  corporeal  nature  with  the  forehead ;  all  its 
indications  are  those  of  mind,  and  most  of 
them  of  a  powerful,  refined,  or  derated  cha- 
lacter;  horn  the  Madonna,  whom  no  painter 
has  thought  worthy  of  a  high  degree  of  intel* 
lectnal  grace,  yet  whose  ferehead  inrariably 
indicates  a  character  mild,  delicate,  and  pure, 
to  the  dying  gladiator,  whose  expiring  anguish 
is  less  of  the  body  than  the  mind. 

The  forehead  therefore  is  a  subject  well 
fitted  for  the  poet's  pen,  and  he  may  sing  of 
its  Yarious  qualifications  without  fear  of  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  good  taste. 

The  eye  is  poetical  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
because  it  possesses  a  greater  &cility  in  adapt- 
ing itself  to  present  circumstances,  and  reveals 
in  greater  minuteness  and  rariety  the  passions 
and  affections  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  so  pep* 
fiect  is  the  eye  as  an  organ  of  intelligence,  that 
it  is  more  fineqnently  spoken  of  in  its  figurative 
than  in  any  other ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
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a  writer,  however  grave,  whose  pages 
embellished  by  frequent  poetical  expressions 
in  which  the  eye  is  the  principal  agent ; 
as, — the  language  of  the  eye — the  eye  of  the 
mind — the  eye  of  omnipotence,  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  figures,  without  which  we  should 
find  it  difficult  to  express  our  ideas,  and  which 
sufficiently  prove  how  intimate  and  familiar  is 
our  acquaintance  with  the  eye  as  a  medium  of 
intelligence,  no  less  than  as  an  organ  of  sense. 
With  the  universally  intelligible  expression  of 
the  eye,  are  associated  our  first  ideas  of  pain 
or  pleasure,  fear  or  confidence :  the  infant  na- 
turally looks  up  into  iu  mother's  eye  to  read 
there  the  confirmation  of  her  strange  tones  of 
anger  or  reproof,  and  if  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion in  that  oracle  of  truth,  he  feels  that  her 
words  are  but  empty  threats,  returns  to  his 
gambols,  and  laughs  again.  The  lover  knows 
that  bis  earnest  suit  is  rejected  if  the  eye  of 
his  mistress  has  no  relenting  in  its  glance; 
and  the  criminal  who  pleads  for  some  mitigSr 
lion  of  his  sentence,  looks  for  mercy  in  the 
of  the  judge. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  woi 
to  set  about  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  eye 
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is  poetical.  Every  poet  capable  of  strioging  a 
rhyme  has  proved  it  to  the  world ;  every  heart 
capable  of  feeling  has  acknowledged  it  to  be 


But  wliile  tbouaands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  poetizing  about  the  eye,  no  one  dares  ven- 
ture upon  the  nose ;  a  fact  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  our  having  no  intellectual 
associations  with  this  member,  and  being  ac- 
customed to  regard  it  merely  for  its  sense  of 
smell,  or  as  an  essential  ornament  to  the  face. 
The  nose  is  incapable  of  expressing  any  emo- 
tion of  mind,  except  those  which  are  vulgar  or 
grotesque — such  as  laughter  or  gross  imperti- 
nence. It  ia  true,  the  nostrils  are  distended  by 
any  effort  of  daring,  but  it  is  rather  with  ani- 
mal than  moral  courage,  such  as  might  ani- 
mate a  barbarian  or  a  horse.  It  is  indeed  a 
curious,  but  Incontrovertible  fact,  that  while 
the  enraptured  slave  of  beauty  is  at  liberty  to 
expend  bis  poetic  fire  in  composing  sonnets  to 
his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  descend  to  the 
adjoining  feature,  than  the  poetry  of  his  lay  is 
converted  into  burlesque,  and  he  is  himself  dis- 
missed as  a  profaner  of  love  and  the  muses. 

The  mouth,  though  frequently  spoken  of  in 
a  figurative  sense,   is  less   poetical  than   the 
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eye ;  mort  probably  because  of  its  inunediate 
connection  with  the  fanctions  of  the  body.  In 
the  Ui^Q^eof  poetry,  the  lips  and  the  tragne 
are  generally  sobstitated  for  the  mouth ;  the 
one  being  associated  with  the  more  refined 
idea  of  a  smile,  and  the  other  with  the  organs 
of  speech. 

Every  one  sees  at  the  first  glance^  that  the 
ehm  is  not  a  sobject  fot  poetry ;  for  though  its 
peculiar  fonmation  may  be  strongly  indicative  of 
boldneSB  »  timidity,  as  well  as  some  meaner 
traits  of  character,  it  is  so  incapable  of  changing 
with  the  changing  emotiona  of  the  mind,  that 
the  chm  mnst  remain  to  be  consid^ed  merely 
as  a  feMure  of  the  face  and  nothing  more. 

These 
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eresied  by  any  otiier  motion  of  the  head  or 
lace ;  the  teller  of  the  story,  how  little  soever 
he  may  think  he  has  studied  the  subject, 
will  perceive  that  he  has  wasted  his  words 
upon  one  who  could  not,  or  would  not  appre- 
ciate their  value.  Tliis  fact  he  knows  with 
certainty,  and  without  being  told ;  because 
from  childhood  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  earnest  attention  accompanied  by 
certain  movements,  or  positions  of  the  face ; 
Hiid  has  observed,  that  the  same  face  would  be 
very  differently  affected  by  weariness  or  ab- 
sence of  mind.  Thus  we  gather  knowledge 
from  experience  every  day  without  being  aware 
of  it,  and  arc  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
our  gain  without  inquiring  from  whence  it 
was  obtained. 

Tlie  sentiments  upon  which  mankind  are 
^nerally  agreed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  the  human  countenance,  originate 
more  frequently  in  assoctalion,  than  without 
examination  of  the  subject  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  allow.  How  often  are  we  struck 
with  a  similarity  between  certain  faces  and 
certain  animals  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and  just 
in  proprtion  as  the  resemblance  is  gross  and 
brutal,  we  r^ard  it  with  disgust  and  horror. 
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The  ancients  established  for  themselves  a  stan- 
dard of  beauty,  as  far  removed  from  such 
resemblance  as  the  form  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance would  allow ;  and  sometimes  in  their 
contempt  for  the  rude  expression  of  animal 
life,  they  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  extinguished  all  apparent  capability  of 
living — in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mark,  of 
the  beast,  they  lost  sight  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  man.  The  Egyptians  appear  to  hare 
embodied  in  their  sculpture  the  first,  or  rather 
the  embryo  idea  of  the  sublime;  and  their 
huge,  massive,  and  unmeaning  heads,  scarcely 
chisselled  into  form,  are  as  far  removed  in 
their  expression  from  what  is  gross,  as  what 
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hum&nity,  they  might  have  immortalized  the 
genius  of  the  times  by  productions  equally 
sublime,  but  infinitely  more  touching  and 
beautirul. 

As  the  Grecians  reasoned  and  acted  in  the 
early  stage  of  civilization,  so  we,  in  forming 
our  earlieBt  notions  of  the  abstract  nature  of 
beauty,  reason  perhaps  unconsciously  to  our- 
selves. We  see  that  a  low  and  rapidly-retreat- 
ing forehead,  sunken  eyes-,  short  nose,  distended 
and  elevated  at  the  tip,  wide  mouth,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  chin,  are  common  to 
animals  of  the  most  repulsive  character;  and 
we  loathe  the  image  of  a  human  animal  in  any 
way  resembling  these.  With  that  propensity 
inherent  in  our  nature  to  rush  towards  the 
opposite  of  everything  which  excites  dislike  or 
pain,  we  create  a  false  taste,  and  alFect  to 
admire  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  fife. 
And  as  most  living  faces  have  some  faint  touch 
of  resemblance  to  the  animal  creation,  we  are 
more  enraptured  than  the  rules  of  physiognomy 
would  warrant,  with  the  cold  sublime  of  Gre- 
cian statuary.  Nor  is  this  taste  likely  to  be 
corrected,  because  we  study  these  marble 
beauties  as  statues  only,  and  consequently 
find  in  them  all  that  is  required  for  loveliness 
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in  repose ;  but  could  a  Grecian  divinity  step 
down  from  her  pedestal,  and  come  to  visit  our 
couch  in  sorrow,  bend  over  us  in  sickness,  or 
meet  us  at  the  door  of  our  home  after  long 
absence  and  weary  travel ;  we  should  then  per- 
ceive the  harsh  coldness  of  what  are  called 
celestial  brows^  but  which  were  certainly  never 
intended  to  relax  into  the  expression  of  affa- 
bility, kindness,  or  sympathy. 

The  faces  which  are  universally  considered 
most  interesting,  are  those  which  vary  with 
every  emotion  of  the  soul ;  which  seldom  fail 
to  please  in  general  society,  by  keeping  up  a 
sort  of  corresponding  indication  with  the  feel- 
ings excited  by  different  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. Yet  these  variations  must  not  be  too 
rapid,  they  must  not  correspond  with  every 
trifling  change,  or  the  expression  will  become 
puerile;  because  we  are  sui^e  that  so  many 
different  emotions  felt  in  quick  succession 
must  neutralize  each  other;  and  we  conse- 
quently doubt  whether  any  feeling  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  countenance  can  be  deep  or 
lasting. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  this  charm  of  the 
human  face,  another  of  a  more  abstruse  and 
intellectual  character,  one  which  more  properly 
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entitles  it  to  be  called  poetical ;  and  here  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  mystery  enhances  the  value  of  al- 
most all  our  mental  enjoyments.  The  human 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  feels  peculiar 
graUtication  in  being  occasionally  thrown  upon 
lis  own  resources.  Instead  of  being  con- 
stantly supplied  with  food  selected  and  pre- 
pared for  its  use,  it  delights  in  being  some- 
tinies  permitted  to  issue  forth  on  an  excursion 
of  discovery,  and  is  satisfied  on  such  occasions 
with  very  uncertain  aliment.  Mystery  offers 
to  the  mind  this  kind  of  hbcrty.  We  dwell 
the  longest  upon  that  face  which  reveals  a 
great  deal,  but  not  all  of  what  the  tlioughts 
are  engaged  with;  we  recur  with  redoubled 
interest  to  those  subjects  which  we  do  not 
on  first  examination  fully  understand. 

But  to  return  to  the  human  countenance. 
We  meet  with  many  faces  animated,  lively, 
and  cjuickly  affected  by  the  topics  or  events 
of  the  moment.  We  remark  of  such,  that 
they  are  pleasing,  and  our  admiration  ends 
here.  But  if  amongst  the  crowd  we  distin- 
guish one  possessed  of  this  capability  in  the 
eiitreme,  not  always  using  it,  however,  but 
sometimes  looking  grave  and  abstracted,  re- 
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tiringy  as  it  were,  from  the  confusion  or  the 
folly  of  the  passing  scene,  to  listen  for  awhile 
to  the  inner  voice — ^the  voice  of  the  spirit^ 
while  the  ''  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts  is 
traced"  upon  it;  we  immediately  begin  to 
ponder  upon  what  may  be  the  secret  springs 
from  whence  flow  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
affections  of  such  a  character.  We  bestow 
upon  it  much  of  what  is  closely  interwoven 
with  our  own.  We  invest  it  with  imaginary 
powers,  and  believe  it  to  be  possessed  of  re- 
sources from  which  the  mind  may  draw  as 
from  unfailing  wells,  until  at  last  we  seem  to 
have  established  an  ideal  intercourse  with  the 
mysterious  unknown,  and  to  have  made  a 
friend  by  no  other  agency  than  the  sympathy 
of  the  soul. 

What  is  most  generally  esteemed  in  society, 
might  be  easily  discovered  by  what  the  greatest 
number  of  individuals  are  disposed  to  affect. 
Thus,  while  the  affectation  of  attention  is  often 
substituted  for  attention  itself,  while  dull 
faces  are  compelled  to  brighten  into  smiles 
without  the  animation  of  joy,  while  brows 
are  stretched  into  a  mockery  of  good  humour 
when  good  humour  is  wanting;  there  are 
deeper  practitioners   playing  off  the    art   of 
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being  mysterious,  dealiag  in  balf-revealed 
secrets,  concealing  their  own  names,  looking 
abstracted  by  design,  and  forming  plans  for 
their  own  dignity,  mimicking  the  Corsair,  and 
fancying  they  resemble  Lord  Byron ;  with  a 
hundred  absurdities  besides,  too  gross  or  too 
contemptible  to  enumerate,  yet  all  tending  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  disposition  prevailing 
amongst  mankind  to  admire,  and  delight  in 
what  is  mysterious. 

If  we  are  generally  agreed  in  our  notions  of 
tile  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human  face,  we 
are  still  more  wianiroous  in  our  estimate  of  that 
of  animal  form  in  general.  Some  it  is  true 
may  prefer  a  tall  or  a  broad  figure,  and  others 
may  choose  exactly  the  opposite,  but  ne  are 
all  of  one  opinion  on  the  subject  of  symmetry 
and  proportion;  because  our  associations  are 
the  same,  and  we  bestow  the  highest  degree  of 
udmiration  on  the  bodies,  both  of  men  and 
animals,  when  they  possess  the  combined 
qnalities  of  firmness,  flexibility,  and  adapta- 
tion. 

All  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon 
the  horse,  must  regard  this  noble  animal  with 
feelings  of  admiration  and  delight.  It  needs 
not  the  aid  of  scientific  study  to  perceive  in 
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what  perfection  he  posBesses  the  combined 
qualities  of  Btrength  and  sniftness,  endurance 
and  facility  of  motion.  Had  one  of  these 
qualities  been  wanting — had  he  beea  feeble  or 
inactive,  had  his  power  or  his  patience  been 
soon  expended,  had  he  moved  with  awkward- 
ness or  difficulty,  our  admiration  would  have 
beea  considerably  less,  and  we  should  proba- 
bly now  look  with  as  tittle  pleasure  on  the 
horse  as  on  the  rbinoceroB.  Again,  every  one 
thinks  the  stag  a  beautiful  animal,  perhaps  the 
uiost  beautiful  in  nature ;  but  the  stag  wants 
the  majestic  power  of  the  horse  to  give  him  an 
aspect  of  nobility,  and  therefore  our  admira- 
tico  of  him  is  of  a  qualified  and  secondary 
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wanted  ibe  grand  principle  of  happinesa — 
t:ynipatliy  with  his  fellow  creatures.  He  might 
micjuGstionably  have  possessed  his  own  enjoy- 
ments, but  he  must  have  been  a  selfish  and 
isolated  being;.  His  intellecttial  powers  might 
possibly  have  been  cultivated,  but  without  the 
stimulus  of  social  affection,  their  growth  must 
have  been  witiiout  grace,  and  their  fruit  with- 
out value.  To  compute  the  distance  of  the 
planets,  to  measure  the  suiface  of  the  earth, 
and  penetrate  into  its  secret  mines,  ai-e  oc- 
cupations which  might  be  carried  on  by  man 
ui  his  solitary  and  unconnected  character ;  but 
in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
liigh  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  thus  be  fitted 
for  a  state  of  existence  where  knowledge  is 
only  less  supreme  than  love,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  general  current  of  his  feelings  should 
be  softened  and  refined,  by  innumerable  springs 
of  tenderness  and  affection,  flowing  through 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  bis  nature,  and  filling 
that  ocean  of  enjoyment,  of  wliich  the  human 
family  have  drank  together  in  unity  since  the 
world  began,  and  may  continue  to  drink  for 
generations  yet  to  come,  without  fear  that  the 
fountains  should  be  sealed,  or  the  waters 
should  become  less  pure. 
s2 
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There  are  few  natural  objects  more  poetical 
in  their  general  associations  than  flowers  ;  nor 
has  there  ever  been  a  poet,  simple  or  sublime, 
who  has  not  adorned  bis  verae  with  these 
Hpecimens  of  nature's   cunning  workmanship. 
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little  modest  flower  are  sung.  The  contraat  it 
presents  of  green  and  white,  (ever  the  most 
pleasing  of  contrasts  to  the  human  eye,)  may  be 
one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in  their  admi- 
ration of  its  simple  beauties;  but  a  far  more 
powerful  reason  is  the  delightful  association 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  re- 
turning spring ;  the  conviction  that  the  vege- 
table world  through  the  tedious  winter  months 
had  not  been  dead  but  sleeping ;  and  that 
long  nights,  fearful  storms,  and  chilling  blasts, 
have  a  limitation  and  a  bound  assigned  them, 
and  must  in  their  appointed  time  give  place  to 
the  fructifying  and  genial  influence  of  spring. 
Perhaps  we  have  murmured  (for  what  is  there 
in  the  ordinations  of  Providence  at  which  man 
will  not  dare  to  murmur?)  at  the  dreariness 
of  winter.  Perhaps  we  have  felt  the  rough 
blast  too  piercing  to  accord  with  our  artificial 
habits.  Perhaps  we  have  thought  long  of  the 
melting  of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon- 
day walk.  But  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there, 
beneath  its  white  coverlid,  lies  the  delicate 
snowdrop,  so  pure  and  pale,  so  true  an  em- 
blem of  hope,  and  trust,  and  confidence,  that 
it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  desponding,  and 
show  the  useless  and  inactive  how  invaluable 
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are  the  stirrings  of  that  enei^  that  con  w6r£ 
out  its  purpose  in  secret,  and  under  oppression, 
and  be  ready  in  the  ftdness  of  time  to  make 
that  purpose  manifest  aind  complete.  The 
snowdrop  teaches  also  another  lesson.  It 
marks  out  the  progress  of  time.  We  can^ 
not  behold  it  without  feeling  that  another 
spring  has  come,  and  immediately  our  thoughts 
recur  to  the  events  which  have  occurred  since 
last  its  fiiiry  bells  were  expanded.  We  think 
of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  us  then. 
It  is  possible  they  may  never  be  near  again ; 
it  is  equally  possible  they  may  be  dear  no 
longer.  Memory  is  busy  with  the  past;  until 
anticipation  takes  up  the  chain  of  thought,  and 
we  conjure  up,  and  at  last  shape  out  in  cha- 
racters of  hope,  a  long  succession  of  chances 
and  changes  to  fill  up  the  revolving  seasons 
which  must  come  and  go  before  that  little 
flower  shall  burst  forth  in  its  loveliness  again. 
Happy  is  it  for  those  who  have  so  counted  the 
cost  of  the  coming  year,  that  they  shall  not 
find  at  the  end  they  have  expended  either 
hope  or  desire  in  fruitless  speculations. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  flower  comes 
next  under  consideration.  A  few  specimens 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  these 
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lovely  productions  of  nature  are,  in  their 
general  associations,  highly  poetical.  The 
primrose  ib  one  upon  which  we  dwell  with 
pleasure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for  rural 
scenery,  and  the  estimate  we  have  previously 
fomted  of  the  advantages  of  a  peaceful  ami 
secluded  life.  In  connection  with  this  6ower, 
imagination  pictures  a  thatched  cottage  stand- 
ing on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  little  woody 
dell,  whose  green  banks  are  spangled  all  over 
with  yellow  stars,  while  a  troop  of  rosy  chil- 
dren are  gambolling  on  the  same  bank,  gather- 
ing the  flowers,  as  we  used  to  gather  them 
ourselves,  before  the  toils  and  struggles  of 
mortal  conflict  had  worn  ub  do^vn  to  what 
we  are  now ;  and  thus  presenting  to  the  mind 
the  combined  ideas  of  natural  enjoyment,  in- 
nocence, and  rural  peace  —  the  more  vivid, 
because  we  can  remember  the  time  when 
something  like  this  was  mingled  with  the  cup 
of  which  we  drank — the  more  touching,  be- 
cause we  doubt  whether,  if  such  pure  drops 
were  still  there,  they  would  not  to  our  taste 
have  lost  their  sweetness. 

The  violet,  while  it  pleases  by   its  modest, 
retiring  beauty,  poHsesnes  the  additional  charm 
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of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  peifames,  which, 
inhaled  with  the  pure  and  invigorating  breezes 
of  spring,  always  brings  back  in  remembrance 
a  lively  conception  of  that  delightful  season. 
Thus,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  '^  the  violet- 
scented  gale"  is  synonymous  with  those  ac- 
cumulated and  sweetly-blended  gratifications 
which  we  derive  from  odours,  flowers,  and 
balmy  breezes;  and  above  all,  from  the  con- 
templation of  renovated  nature,  once  more 
bursting  forth  into  beauty  and  perfection. 

The  jessamine,  also,  with  its  dark  green 
leaves,  and  little  silver  stars,  saluting  us  with 
its  delicious  scent  through  the  open  casement, 
and  impregnating  the  whole  atniosphere  of 
the  garden  with  its  sweetness,  lias  been  sung 
and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets,  that  our 
associations  are  with  their  numbers,  rather 
than  with  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the  flower 
itself.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have  first  esta- 
blished the  rank  of  flowers  in  the  poetical 
world,  they  have  become  to  us  like  notes  of 
music,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  lyre ;  and  when- 
ever a  chord  is  thrilled  with  the  harmony  of 
song,  these  lovely  images  present  themselves, 
neither  impaired  in  their  beauty,  nor  exhausted 
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or  their  sweetneK,  for  baviog  been  I 
dium  of  poetic  Teeliag  ever  since   the   ' 
began. 

It  is  impossible  to  expend 
thought  upon  the  lily,  without  recuning  tr> 
that  memorable  passage  in  the  sacred  TolniDe : 
"  Consider  tlie  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  thev  s[Hn, 
and  yet  I  say  unto  yoa,  that  Solommi  in  all 
his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'' 
From  the  little  conunon  flower  called  heart's 
ease,  we  turn  to  that  well  known  passage  of 
Shakspeare,  where  the  fairy  king  6o  beaati- 
fiiUy  describes  the  "little  nestem  flower." 
And  the  foi^et-mc-nnt  has  a  thousand  as&o- 
ciations  tender  and  touching,  but  anfortunately, 
like  many  other  sweet  things,  rude  band#  have 
almost  robbed  it  of  its  charm.  Who  can  behold 
the  pale  Narcissus,  standing  by  the  silent 
brook,  its  stalely  form  reflected  in  the  glas«y 
mirror,  without  losing  themselves  in  that  moct 
fanciful  of  all  poetical  conceptions,  in  which 
the  gracefiil  youth  is  described  as  gazing  upon 
his  own  beauty,  until  he  becomes  lost  in  admi- 
ration, and  finally  enamuured  of  himself:  while 
hopeless  echo  ^ighs  herselfaway  into  a  sound, 
for  the  love,  which,  having  centred  in  such  itn 
e3 
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object,  was  neither  to  be  bought  by  her  ca- 
resses, nor  won  by  her  despair. 

Through  gardens,  6elds,  forests,  and  even 
over  rugged  nwnntains,  we  might  wander  on 
in  this  fanciful  quest  after  remote  ideas  of 
pleasniable  sensation  connected  with  present 
beauty  and  enjoyment ;  nor  would  our  search 
be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
afforded  a  receptacle  for  the  germinating  seed, 
so  l<uig  as  the  gentle  gales  of  summer  con- 
tinned  to  waft  them  from  the  parent  stem,  or 
so  long  as  the  welcome  sun  looked  forth  upon 
the  erer-blooming  garden  of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done.  The 
"  lady  rose,"  as  poets   have  designated    this 
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to  its  origin ;  bnt  mankind  have  so  gatewtOf 
agreed  in  paying  faoniage  to  her  cianaSf  that 
our  associations  in  the  present  dajr  are  i  tai  tj 
nith  the  poetic  etraias  in  which  ihej  an  eele- 
brated.  The  beauty  of  the  rose  is  cxhifaated 
under  bo  many  ditTerent  forme.  Oat  k  irgold 
be  impossible  to  say  which  bad  the  fgnuitt 
claim  upon  the  regard  of  the  poet;  bat  cer- 
tainly those  kinds  which  hav«  been  reeratly 
introduced,  or  those  which  are  reared  by  m- 
natural  means,  with  care  and  difficulty,  aie  to 
us  the  least  poetical,  because  our  ■■iix  iiliiaw 
with  them  are  comparatively  few,  aod  dkoac 
few  relate  chiefly  lo  garden  caltaie. 

After  all  the  pains  that  kaTC  bees  takca  to 
procure,  transplant,  and  ptoptgatc  iW  naa, 
there  is  one  kind  perpetttalljr  blooaing  acoand 
U9  through  the  summer  aMDthai  wilfaoat  the 
aid  or  interference  of  nuo,  wbicli  mcom  lo 
defy  his  art  to  introdace  a  riral  to  iu  own 
unparalleled  beauty — the  common  wild  row : 
so  luxuriant,  that  it  burata  •poataneooaly  ialo 
blushing  life,  sometime*  crowning  the  hoary 
rock  with  a  blooming  garland,  and  tometiou* 
struggling  with  tlie  matted  weeds  of  the  wil- 
derness, yet  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  open 
day,  that  it  may  baik  aod  smile,  aod  look  np 
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with  thankfulness  to  the  bright  sun,  without 
whose  rays  its  cheek  would  know  no  beauty — 
so  tender,  that  the  wild  bee  which  had  nestled 
in  its  scented  bosom  when  that  sun  went 
down,  returns  in  the  monuDg  and  beholds  the 
colour  faded  from  its  cheek,  while  by  its  side 
an  infant  rose  is  rising  with  the  blush  of  a 
cherub,  unfolding  its  petals  to  lire  its  little 
day,  and  then,  having  expended  its  sweetness, 
to  die  like  its  fair  sisters,  without  niunnnr  or 
regret.  Blooming  in  the  sterile  waste,  this 
lovely  flower  is  seen  unfolding  its  fair  leaves 
where  there  is  no  beauty  to  reflect  its  own, 
and  thus  calling  back  the  heart  of  the  weary 
traveller  to  thoughts  of  peace  and  joy — re- 
minding  him    that   the  wilderness   of  human 
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sheltering  leaves,  seems  to  woo  and  ytt  sWufc 
from  the  beholder's  faz«,  toncb  Irat  -miak  td- 
venturons  hand  Uie  sarden  queen,  and  ^tM  aie 
pierced  with  her  protectiiig  tboraa:  woaU  y«a 
pluck  the  rose  and  nreave  it  nHo  i 
for  the  brow  you  love  best,  tiMt  hanw  i 
be  wounded :  or  place  the  eveet  Uomsb 
your  bosom,  the  tboni  will  be  thoc  1 
real  or  ideal  mingline  of  pain  and  vorrow,  « 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  roie,  aflgtd) 
oevei^-eodijig  tlteme  to  tho^e  w]io  ace  I 
acquainted  with  the  ioeTttable 
clouds  aad  sunshioe,  hope  and  few,  vcaJ  ■ 
woe,  in  this  our  earthly  inberitaace. 

With  ererythtnglairiOVBwertfOrex^M 
this  world,  it  iaix  teemed 
which  appoints  our  *ofn»wa,aad  wu  a  boan 
to  our  eDJovDients,  to  aSx  aowe  Man,  mhh 
bitterness,  or  some  alloy,  wbidi  aajr  doC  ■ 
aptly  be  called,  in  figaratne  lan^oap, a  thon 
St.  Paul  emphatically  «peak»  of  a  "  tkon  u 
the  flesh,"  and  from  tbw  expieMKia,  as  well  a 
from  his  earnestness  in  baring  prayed  tluie 
that  it  might  be  remored,  we  omclude  it  mm 
hare  been  «oraethifi^  panwmbriy  eallng  t 
the  natural  man.  We  hear  of  the  tltora  « 
ingratitude,  the  tboni  of  envy,  tbe  litora  rj 


anrequited  love — indeed  of  thorns  as 
as  our  pleasures ;  and  few  there  are  who 
look  back  upon  the  experience  of  life,  without 
acknowledging  that  every  earthly  good  they 
have  desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  had 
its  peculiar  thorn.  Who  has  ever  cast  him- 
self into  the  lap  of  luxury,  without  finding 
that  his  couch  was  strewed  with  thorns  ? 
Who  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
without  feelii^  on  that  exalted  pinnacle  that 
he  stoi»i  on  thorns  !  Who  has  placed  the 
diadem  upon  his  brow,  without  perceiving  that 
thorns  were  thickly  set  within  the  royal  cil-- 
clet }  Who  has  folded  to  his  bosom  all  that 
he  desired  of  earth's  treasures,  without  feeling 
that  bosom  pierced  with  tlioma  *  All  that  we 
enjoy  in  this  world,  or  yearn  to  possess,  has  this 
accompaniment.  The  more  intense  the  enjoy- 
ment, the  sharper  the  thorn ;  and  those  who 
have  described  moet  feelingly  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  have  unfailingly 
touched  upon  this  fact  with  the  melancholy 
sadness  of  truth. 

Far  be   it  from   one  who  would   not 
lingty  fall  under  the  stigma  of  ingratitude, 
disparage  the  nature,  or  the  number  of  eartl 
pleasures — pleasures  which  are  spread   before 
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US  without  price  or  limitation,  in  our  daily 
walk,  and  in  our  nightly  rest — pleasures  which 
lie  scattered  around  our  path  when  we  go 
forth  upon  the  hills,  or  wander  in  the  vallies, 
when  we  took  up  to  the  starry  sky,  or  down 
to  the  fruitful  earth — pleasures  which  unite 
the  human  family  in  one  bond  of  fellowship, 
surround  us  at  our  board,  cheer  us  at  our  fire- 
side, smooth  the  couch  on  which  we  slumber, 
and  even  follow  our  wandering  steps  long — 
long  after  we  have  ceased  to  regard  theui 
with  gratitude  or  joy.  I  speak  of  the  thorn 
which  accompanies  these  pleasures  not  with 
niurmuring  or  complaint.  I  speak  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  this  thorn  with  a  living 
consciousness  of  their  poignancy  and  anguish  ; 
because  exf^uisite  and  dear  as  mere  earthly 
pleasures  may  sometimes  be,  I  would  still 
contrast  them  with  such  as  are  not  earthlv.  I 
would  contrast  the  thorn  and  the  wound,  the 
disappointment  and  the  pain  which  accompany 
all  such   pleasures    as   are   merely  temporal, 

'  with  the  fulness  of  happiness,  the  peace,  and 
the   crown,    accompanying   those    which    are 

L  eternal. 
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Ik  contemplating  the  external  aspect  of 
nature,  trees,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  form 
and  foliage,  appear  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous ;  yet  so  many  are  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
the  atniosplierc,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  a 
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beiid  and  meet.  Tiiere  is,  however,  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  character  of  different  trees, 
and  a  genera)  agreement  amongst  mankind  in 
the  relative  ideas  connected  witli  each  particu- 
lar species. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  how  essen- 
tial to  our  notions  of  perfection  is  the  beauty 
of  jitness — that  neither  colour,  form,  nor  sym- 
metry, Dor  all  combined  in  one  object,  can 
command  our  unqualified  admiration  without 
adaptatioti;  and  that  the  mind,  by  a  sort  of 
involuntary  process,  and  frequently  unconsci- 
ously to  itself,  takes  note  of  the  right  applica- 
tion of  meaiw,and  the  relation  of  certain  caus^ 
with  their  natural  effects.  Thus  we  admire  the 
stately  pine  upon  the  mountain,  not  merely 
because  the  eye  is  gratified  by  a  correspond- 
ence between  its  spiral  form  pointing  upward 
towards  the  sky,  and  the  high  projecting 
pinnacles  of  rock,  unbroken  by  the  steps  of 
time;  but  because  we  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  particular  form,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sustain  without  injury  the  tempest- 
uous gales  which  prevail  in  those  inhospitable 
regions  where  it  chiefly  grows.  There  is  some- 
thing fierce,  bristling,  and  defensive,  in  the  very 
aspect  of  the  pine ;  as  if  it  set  at  nought  the 
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hollow  roar  of  the  tempest  through  J 
foliage,  and  around  its  Brm,  niishaken  stem, 
while  it  stands  like  a  guardian  of  the  mountain 
wilds,  armed  at  all  points,  and  proudly  looking 
down  upon  the  flight  of  the  eagle,  and  the 
wreaths  of  wandering  clouds  that  flit  across 
the  wilderness  of  untrodden  snow.  But  plant 
a  single  pine  upon  the  gentle  slope  of  a  green 
lawn,  amongst  lilachs,  and  lahurnum!:,  and 
tender  flowering  shrubs,  the  chann  of  associa- 
tion is  broken,  and  the  veteran  of  the  ru™«l 
and  mountainous  waste  is  shorn  of  his  honours ; 
like  a  patriot  chief,  submitting  himself  to  the 
polished  chains  of  society  at  the  court  of  his 
tyrant  conqueror. 

Tile  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  presents 
to  the  contemplative  beholder  innumerable  as- 
sociations by  which  his  mind  is  plunged  into 
the  profoiind  ideas  of  grandeur,  space,  and 
time.  We  are  first  struck  with  the  majestic 
form  and  character  of  this  tree- — the  mass  of 
its  foliage,  the  depth  and  extent  of  its  shadow, 
and  the  tremendous  power  of  resistance  bodied 
forth  in  its  gnarled  and  twisted  boughs;  but 
above  all  other  considerations  connected  with 
it,  we  are  affected  almost  with  reverence  by 
the  lapse  (if  time  required  to  bring  those  pro- 
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digiouB  branches  to  perfection,  and  the  many, 
many  tides  gf  human  feeling  that  must  ebb 
and  flow,  before  those  (imily  knotted  roots 
shall  yield  to  the  process  of  decay.  In  the 
natural  course  of  meditation  to  which  such  a 
subject  leads,  we  consider  the  striking  truth, 
that  while  nations  have  bowed  and  trembled 
beneath  successive  tyrants,  until  by  the  wonted 
course  of  nature,  the  terrors  of  the  oppressed 
have  given  place  to  the  reckless  desperation  that 
works  its  way,  by  the  overthrow  of  empires, 
the  destruction  of  thrones,  and  the  scattering 
of  multitudes — while  the  laws  and  the  religion 
of  half  the  world  have  been  revolutionized, 
and  what  was  once  deemed  a  virtue  has  gra- 
dually become  punishable  as  a  crime — while 
sterile  wastes  have  been  reclaimed,  and  ferti- 
lized, and  made  fruitful,  by  the  power  and  in- 
dustry of  successive  generations  of  men,  and 
arts  and  commerce  have  wrought  wonders 
■which  our  unsophisticated  forefathers  would 
have  pronounced  miraculous — the  same  oak 
has  stood,  perhaps  at  one  time  the  witness  of 
Dniidical  rites,  at  another  aH'oi-ding  shelter  to 
the  simple  and  unlettered  peasant  tending  the 
herds  of  swine  that  fed  upon  its  falling  acorns : 
until,    years   rolling   on,    revolving    summers 
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:  xs  anv  wtca  Trnfau  beauty,  and 
tiHk:  KXKxse  tku  bnatj-  to  the 
ve  jA  tc  tir  lamr  niwae,  an  anfalem 
sufisn — 1^  «Ke  «udT  boogfas  no 
tsM:ksc  K  tjhe  wocm  of  destmctian 
i  u>m,  and  broken  by 


*  as  tbe  oak  onqoes- 
JimmW  £  n.  ]£  3«c«5Kr  attiftic  and  growth, 
awawamg  jc  jme  ww  ibe  coaifaioed  ideas  of 
Muin  V  7WKC  :^  scv^:^  and  power  to  defend 
At  w«w.  X  s  vec  KOKxty  >s&  Bajestic  than 
VnaeittL.  Vwc  a  oiiw^Marir^  c^  eorgeons 
Ibats  3s  attcannuL  irti^e  d»p£ays  !  The  eye 
I  B  foMbie  gloty,  its 
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proud  title  of  "  hearU  of  oak,"  and  England  is 
not  unfrequently  described  as  being  protected 
by  her  "  oaken  walls." 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  other  charac- 
ters or  points  of  consideration,  in  which  we 
regard  the  oak  with  feelings  of  respect,  and 
sometinies  with  poetical  interest.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  least  iu  the  scale  of  importance,  that 
many  ancientand  stately  apartments,  dedicated 
Id  solemn  or  religious  purposes,  are  lined  with 
panels  of  the  wood  of  this  tree.  The  same 
wood,  beautifully  carved  and  deepened  into 
gloomy  magnificence  by  the  sombre  influence 
of  time,  forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
in  many  religious  houses;  and  when  we  look 
back  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  the 
station  which  they  occupied,  with  that  respect 
which  we  naturally  feel  for  their  boasted  hos- 
pitality, good  cheer,  and  substantial  magnifi- 
cence, we  seldom  fail  to  surround  them  in 
imagination  with  goodly  wainscoting  of  oak, 
to  place  a  log  of  the  same  wood  upon  the  blaz- 
ing hearth,  and  to  endow  them  with  powers 
both  mental  and  bodily,  fimi,  stable,  and  un- 
bending as  this  sturdy  tree. 

Amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elm  may 
very  properly  be  placed  next  in  tank  to  the 
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duucing,  or  glistening  aiiionggt  its  heavy 
boughs.  All  is  grave  majesty ;  and  when  we 
sec  the  smoke  of  the  cottage  slowly  a§cending, 
and  clearly  revealed  i^aiiist  the  souibi'e  dark- 
ness of  the  ehn,  we  think  of  the  labourer 
returning  to  his  evening  meal,  the  birds  folding 
iheir  weary  wings,  the  coo  of  the  wood  pigeon, 
the  gentle  fall  of  evening  dew,  the  lull  of  winds 
«nd  waves,  the  universal  calm  of  nature,  and  a 
thousand  associations  rush  upon  us,  connecting 
that  lovely  and  untroubled  scene  with  vast  and 
profound  ideas  of  solemnity  and  repose. 

To  the  willow  belongs  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  has  no  stateliness,  or  ma- 
jesty, or  depth  of  shadow,  to  strike  the  senses 
and  set  the  imagination  afloat ;  but  this  mourn- 
ful tree  possesses  a  claioi  upon  our  attention, 
as  having  become  the  universal  badge  of  sor- 
row, fancifully  adopted  by  the  victims  of  des- 
pair, and  worn  as  a  garland  by  the  broken- 
bearted.  It  has  also  a  beauty  and  a  charm 
of  its  own.  It  carries  us  in  idea  to  green  pas- 
tures, and  peaceful  herds  that  browse  in  deep 
meadows  by  the  side  of  some  peaceful  river, 
who.%e  sleepy  waters,  silently  gliding  over  their 
weedy  bed,  seem  to  bear  away  our  anxious 
and  conflicting    thoughts    along    with    them. 
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Seated  by  the  rude  and  ancieDt- looking  gteni 
of  this  tree,  we  listen  to  the  soft  whispering  of 
the  wind  among  its  silvery  leaves,  and  gaze 
upon  the  glossy  surface  of  the  slowly  movijig 
stream,  just  rippled  here  and  there  by  a  stray 
branch  projecting  from  the  flowery  bank,  or  a 
fairy  forest  of  reeds  springing  »p  in  spite  of 
the  ceaseless  and  invincible  flow  of  that  un- 
failing tide.  We  gaze,  until  the  precise  dis- 
tinctions of  past,  present,  and  future  fade  away — 
the  ocean  of  time  flows  past  us  like  that  silent 
river  (would  it  were  as  unrutHed  in  its  real 
course);  and  while  retaining  a  dim  and  mys- 
terious consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  we 
lose  all  remembmnce  of  its  rough  passages, 
all  perception  of  its  present  bitterness,  and  all 
apprehension  of  its  future  perils.  From  aucb 
unprofitable  musings,  if  too  frequently  indulged, 
we  awake  to  a  melancholy  state  of  feeling,  of 
which  the  willow  has,  by  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  become  emblematical.  Morbid, 
listless,  and  inactive,  we  shrink  from  uhe  stir- 
ring necessities  of  life;  we  behold  the  happy 
flocks  slill  feeding,  and  almost  wish,  that  like 
them,  we  could  be  content  with  a  rich  pas- 
ture as  the  bound  of  our  ambition — like  them 
live,  die,  and  be  forgotten.     The    dreamy  si- 
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tence  of  those  low  damp  fields  increases  our 
melatichuly,  and  the  pale  and  nioumful  aspect 
of  the  willow,  prematurely  hoary,  becomes  an 
emblem  of  our  own  fate  and  condition.  It 
grows,  not  erett  and  stately  like  the  stern 
dm,  or  bold  and  free  like  the  waving  ash,  but 
stooping  obliquely  over  the  stream,  or,  shrink- 
ing from  its  companions  with  distorted  timbs, 
tells  to  the  morbid  and  imaginative  beholder, 
a  sad  tale  of  early  blight,  or  the  rough  dealing 
of  rude  and  adverse  winds.  The  loiterer  still 
lingerS)  loath  to  leave  a  spot  where  one  bitter 
root  may  yet  remain  unappropriated.  He 
listens  while  he  lingers,  and  thinks  he  hears 
Uie  willow  whispering  its  sorrows  to  the  pass- 
gale.  The  gale  blows  more  freshly,  and 
the  willow  then  seems  to  sigh  and  shiver  with 
tlie  newly-awakened  agonies  of  despair. 

Thus  can  the  distorted  eye  of  melancholy 
look  on  every  object  with  a  ^;lass  of  its  own 
colouring,  and  thus  it  is  possible  one  of  our 
most  common  and  unimportant  trees,  naturally 
growing  in  the  familiar  walks  of  man,  in  the 
small  enclosure  near  his  door,  the  green  pad- 
dock, or  the  luxuriant  meadow,  may  have  ac- 
quired by  the  sanction  of  feeling,  not  of  reason. 
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itB  peculiar  character  as  an  emblem  < 
and  gloom. 

Tlie  weeping  wiUow,  as  being  more  grace- 
fully inouruful,  might  very  properly  hare 
claimed  that  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  common  and  plebeian  members  of  its 
family ;  but  the  weeping  willow,  while  it  has 
in  this  country  fewer  natural  associations,  is 
burdened,  aud  robbed  of  its  poetic  character 
br  a  great  number  of  such  as  are  neither  natu- 
ral nor  pleasing,  Could  we  think  of  this  ele- 
gant and  picturesque  tree  only  in  its  most 
appropriate  situation,  drooping  over  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon,  or  could  we  have  beheld  this 
tomb  itself,  without  its  intinitely  multiplied  re- 
presentations in  poonah  and  every  other  kiod 
of  painting,  we  might  then  have  enjoyed  ideas 
and  sensations  connected  with  it  of  the  most 
touching  and  exquisite  nature.  But,  alas!  our 
fii^st  failure  in  drawing  has  been  upon  the  dang- 
litiil  boughs  of  the  weeping  willow ;  our  first 
wnnel  has  been  addressed  to  this  pathetic  tree ; 
our  first  flourish  in  fancy  needlowork  has  de- 
picted a  white  urn  delicately  stitched  with 
shining  silk,  and  long  green  threads  suspended 
over  It,  in  mockery  of  its  drooping   branches. 
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But  nbuve  all,  we  have  seen  in  the  sciuare  elb 
of  garden  frautiiig  those  tall  thin  dwellings 
about  towo,  where  a  squeezed  and  narrow 
neighbour  jostles  up  on  each  side,  leaving  just 
loom  enough  for  a  tin  verandah,  but  no  space 
to  bi'eathe  or  move,  btiU  less  to  think  or  feel;^ — 
we  have  seen,  laden  with  a  summer's  dust,  the 
cauntle&a  little  stunted  weeping  willows  tliat 
throw  aloft,  as  if  in  search  of  purer  air,  their 
■lender,  helpless  arms,  and  would  weep  if  they 
could,  yea,  cry  aloud,  at  this  merciless  mala[>- 
fropriatiou  of  their  defenceless  beauty. 

These  impressions  must  therefore  necessa- 
lily  be  obliterated,  and  others,  less  vulgar  and 
profane,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
before  the  weeping  willow  can  be  established 
ia  that  rank  which  it  deserves  to  hold  amongst 
riijects  whose  general   associations  are  pnet- 

b1* 

Turning  from  tlie  consideration  of  such  trees 
ps  belong  to  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the  grovr, 
Ib  those  which  are  reared  and  cultivated  for 
domestic  purposes ;  we  find,  even  here,  a  world 

.  U  B  ful  nnv  gcnenllj'  known,  that  the  fint  weeiiing 
willow  grown  in  EnglnnJ,  wu  pUnCed  in  Popc't  garden  it 
TwUkenluun,  mil  ii  tiid  to  hive  been  teat  from  Tarkt^, 
irMi  (pnieBl  from  his  friend,  Lid;  Mary  Wortlej  Honlaguc. 
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of  ideas  and  asfiociations,  which,  if  not  highly 
poetirml.arefrauehtwith  the  satisfikction  of  home 
reunions,  and  the  interest  of  local  attachments. 
lo  trmTelline  through  a  fertile  country,  thickly 
peopled,  not  with  the  haggard,  mde,  or  cere- 
les«-ltiokin£  labourers  at  the  loom,  but  widl 
a  quiet  and  peacefid  peasantry,  whose  delight 
i«  in  the  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the  flocki 
which  their  falheis  tended  before  them,  bow 
beautiful,  in  the  seascui  of  their  blossom,  are  the 
numerous  orchards,  neatly  fenced  in,  and  stud- 
ding the  landscape  all  over  with  little  islands 
i»l'  rich  promise,  where  the  brightest  tints  of 
the  rose,  and  the  fairest  of  the  lily,  mingle 
with  odorous  perfume  in  all  the  luxuriant  pro- 
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IB  proportion  as  these  are   more  picturesque, 
graceful,  or  parasitical ;  and  consequently  are 
Okore  easily  woven  into  the  landscape,  either 
Kal  or  imaginary,  which  forme  the  subject  of 
eontemplatioD.     Amongst  such,  the   common 
iirild  heath  is  by  no   means  the  least  impor- 
i^ant;  nor  are  we,  on  first  consideration,  aware 
Ibr  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  admiration 
of  mountain  scenery  we  are  indebted    lo    the 
rich  purple  hue  which  is  thrown  by  this  plant 
over  the  rugged  sides  of  the  bills,  otherwise 
too  cold  and  stony  in  theiv  aspect  to  gratify 
le  eye.     With  ihe  idea  of  the  heath  we  con- 
nect the  path  of  the  lonely  traveller,  or  the 
silence  of  untrodden  wilds;   the  haunt  of  the 
timid  moor  fowl,   the  hum   of  the  wandering 
bee,  or  the  gush  of  unseen  water  in  the  deep 
ivines   of   the  mountains,    working   its    way 
longst  the  rocks,   through   moss,  and   fern, 
knd  matted  weeds,  until  at  length  it  sparkles 
up  in  the  clear  sunshine,  and  then  goes  danc- 
ing, and  leaping,  yet  ever  murmuring,  like  a 
ileased  but  fretful  child,  oo — on  towards  the 
lui  of  the  silent  lake  below. 
But  above  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
itlier  trees  nor  flowers  excepted,  the  ivy  is 
:rhaps   the   most   poetical.     And  why?   nut 
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merely  because  its   leaves  are  "nCTer  i 
nor   because    it    hangs    m    fanciful    fcsUi 
glitteriag  yet  gloomy,   playful    yet  sad; 
WcHUAC  it  does  what  so  few  things  id  i 
will  do — it  clings  to,  and   beautities  the  i 
—it  flhrinlcB    nut  from   the   fallen  calum 
L'ovei-ft  with  its  clo9e  embrace  the  niseed  I 
of  desolation,  and   conceals  beneath    its   : 
and  shining  mantle  the  ravages  made  by  f 
han<l  of  tiine~-lhe  wreck  which  the  i 
haa  wrought. 

Besidea  this  highly  poetical  idea,  which  foiq 
it*elf  upon  every  feeUng  mind,  the  ivy  I 
other  aseoriations,  deeply  interesting  in  I 
cliuracter.  Il  requires  so  many  years  to  brinff 
it  to  the  perfiHTtion  necessary  for  those  masses 
of  foliage,  and  dark  recesses  of  mysterious 
gloom,  which  its  most  picturesque  form  pre- 
HnntM,  that  we  iiuturally  connect  with  this  plant 
the  ideas  of  solemnity  which  are  awakened  by 
reflecting  on  the  awful  lapse  of  time.  The  ivy 
ton  ia  chiefly  seen  tipon  the  walls  of  rel^ious 
houne*,  either  perfect  or  ruinouF,  where  its 
hoiivy  climterH  of  mntted  leaTey,  with  their 
rjpep  shadow,  afford  ii  shelter  and  a  hiding 
pluoo  for  the  bat  and  the  owl,  and,  in  the  ii 
of  the  irrational   or  the   too   iniH>!:inHlive, 
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Other  less  corporeal  beings  that  Hit  about  in 
the  dueky  hours  of  night.  Thus  the  ivy  ac- 
quires a  character  of  mystery  and  gloom,  pei- 
baps  even  more  poetical  than  that  which  strikes 
hen  we  see  its  glittering  sprays  glaiiciiir;  in 
|he  clear  light  of  day,  or  waving  in  tlie  wind 
•round  the  grey  turrets  of  the  ruin,  aiid  sug- 
gesting that  simile  which  liaH  been  so  frequeutly 
the  poet's  theme,  of  light  words  and  jocund 
•miles  assumed  by  the  broken  hearted  to  cun- 
al  the  withering  of  the  blighted  soul. 
It  would  be  useless  to  proceed  farther  with 
is  minute  examination  of  objects,  to  each 
of  which  a  volume  of  relative  ideas  might  l>t^ 
Appropriated.  A  few  examples  are  sulKcient 
to  prove,  that  with  this  class  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, the  great  majority  of  minds  are  the 
Mine  in  their  associations.  Would  Jt  might 
re  something  better  than  a  mockery  of  tht; 
loveliness  of  nature,  thus  to  examine  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  ask  why  each  is  charming  ! 
Far  more  delightful  would  be  the  task  of  ex- 
patiating upon  the  whole,  of  roaming  nt  will 
■pan  the  hiiis  and  through  the  woods,  and  cm- 
bracing  at  one  view,  in  one  ecstatic  thought, 
tbe  unspeakable  harmony  which  reigns  through 
tbe  creation.     The  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  elm, 
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the  poetry  of  any  object,  even  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  to  be  felt  ov  understood  with- 
out an  answeni\g  chord  in  the  human  lienrt. 
There  are  many  rational  beings,  worthy  and 
estimable  in  their  way,  altogether  iusensible 
to  the  unseen  or  spiritual  charm  which  lie.*; 
in  almost  every  subject  of  intellectual  con- 
templation ;  who  gaze  upon  the  ivy-mantled 
ruin,  and  behold  nothing  more  than  grey  tvalh 
with  a  partial  covering  of  ijreen,  like  the  mnn 
so  aptly  described  by  Wordsworth,  when  he 
eaya — 

"The  primrox  bj  the  filter's  brini, 

A  jrellow  primroje  w«»  to  him, 

And  it  wss  nothing  more." 

But  there  are  others,  whether  happier  in  this 
state  of  being  it  might  not  be  easy  to  prove, 
but  certainly  more  capable  of  intense  and 
refined  enjoyment,  who,  accustomed  to  live 
in  a  world  of  thought,  and  to  derive  their 
happiness  from  remote  and  impalpable  es- 
sences of  things,  rather  than  from  things  them- 
selves, cannot  look  on  nature,  nor  behold  any 
object  with  which  poetical  association  holds 
the  most  distant  connection,  but  immediately 
'  a  spark  in  the  train  of  imagination  is  kindled, 
and  consciousness,  memory,  and  anticipation, 
p3 
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heap   fad    on   tbe   bvii^   fire,   which   glows 
thnwgh  tbe  expAQsiye  aoul. 

It  is,  still  to  speak  figuratively,  by  the 
light  of  this  fire,  that  they  see  what  is  im- 
peiccptible  to  other  eyes.  Iliey  can  discover 
types  and  emblems  in  all  created  things; 
and  having  received  in  their  own  minds  deep 
and  indeUble  impressicws  of  beauty  and  har- 
mony, majesty  and  awe,  can  recur  to  those 
impressions  throogh  the  channels  which  ex- 
tonal  things  afibtd,  and  draw  from  thence  a 
nern^fading  supply  of  the  purest  poetical 
enjoyment. 
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While  flowers,  and  trees,  end  plants  in  ge- 
nera], aflofd  an  immense  fund  of  interest  to 
the  contemplative  beholder,  the  animal  king- 
dom, yet  scarcely  tuuched  upon  in  these  pages, 
is  perhaps  equally  fertile  in  poetiral  associa- 
tions. Prom  the  reflections  of  the  melancholy 
Jacques  upon  the  wounded  deer,  down  to  the 
pretty  nursery  fable  of  "  The  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  the  same  natural  dei>ire  to  associate 
with  our  own  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
more  senBitive  and  amiable  of  the  inferior 
animals  is  observable,  as  well  in  the  produc- 
tiona  of  the  subUmest,  as  the  simplest  poet. 

Burn>i'  "  Address  to  a  Mouse,"  proves  to  us 
with  how  much  genuine  pathos  a  familiar  ami 
ordinary  subject  may  i>e  invested.     No  mind 
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which  had  never  bathed  in  the  fountaiD  ol' 
poetry  itself — whose  remotest  attributes  had 
not  been  imbued  with  this  ethereal  principle 
as  with  a  living  fire,  could  have  ventured 
upon  such  a  theme.  In  common  hands,  a 
moral  drawn  from  a  mouse,  and  clothed  in 
the  lan^age  of  verse,  would  have  been  little 
better  than  a  burlesque,  or  a  baby's  song  at 
best;  but  in  these  beautiful  and  touching 
lines,  BO  perfect  is  the  adaptation  of  the  lan- 
guage to  the  subject  —  so  evident,  without 
ostentation,  the  deep  feeling  of  the  bard  him- 
self, that  the  moral  flows  in  with  a  natural 
simplicity  which  caiinot  fail  to  charm  the  most 
fastidious  reader. 

The  lines  in  which  Cowper  describes  him- 
self as  a  "  stricken  deer,"  are  also  affecting 
in  the  extreme;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to 
quote  instances,  but  to  examine  why  certain 
things  are  pre-eminently  poetical,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  few  individual 
subjects  ;  first  premising,  that  animals  obtain 
the  character  of  being  so  in  a  greater  degrve 
in  proportion  as  we  imagine  them  to  possess 
such  qualities  as  are  most  elevated  or  refined 
in  ourselves,  and  in  a  less  degree  as  we  become 
Inmiliarized  with  their  bodilv  functions:   be- 
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cause  the  majority  of  our  ideas  in  connection 
with  them  must  then  be  of  a  gross  and  ma- 
terial character,  just  as  we  may  speak  in 
poetry,  of  the  "  wild  boar  of  the  wilderness," 
while  the  tame  hog  of  the  sty  is  a  thing  wholly 
forbidden. 

The  elephant  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  sa- 
gacious of  the  brute  creation;  but  his  sagacity 
is  celebrated  chiefly  in  anecdotes  of  trick  and 
cunning,  which  qualities  being  the  very  reverse 
of  what  is  elevated  or  noble  iu  human  nature, 
he  possesses,  in  spite  of  his  curious  formation 
and  majestic  power,  little  claim  to  poetical 
interest. 

The  dog  very  properly  stands  ne\t  in  the 
scale  of  intellect;  and  so  far  as  faithful  attach- 
ment is  a  rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter both  of  man  and  brute,  the  dog  may  be 
■aid  to  be  poetical ;  but  we  are  too  familiar 
with  this  animal  to  regard  him  with  the  re- 
verence which  his  good  qualities  might  seem 
to  demand.  We  feed  him  on  crusts  and  gar- 
bage ;  or  we  see  him  hungered  until  he  be- 
comes greedy,  neglected  until  he  becomes 
servile,  and  spurned  until  he  threutens  a  ven- 
geance which  he  dares  not  execute. 

Tlie  claims  of  the  horse  to  the  general  «U- 
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■uukn  ot'  — "^i-^  an  too  well  UDderstood 
w  necii  «iir  Bccice  here,  especially  is  they  bars 
sliCMiT  been  exaMuned  in  a  fbnner  chapter. 
To  the  hocse  belong  do  associations  with  ideas 
of  what  is  CTDSf  or  mean.  His  most  striking 
attribute  is  pover;  and  the  ardour  with  which 
he  enten  into  the  excitement  of  the  chaset  or 
the  battle,  gire  him  a  character  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  what  is  most  admired  in  the 
hwnan  species,  that  the  ancients  delighted  to 
represent  this  noble  animal,  not  as  he  is,  but 
with  distended  nostrils,  indicating  a  courage 
almost  more  than  animal,  with  eyes  animated 
with  mental  as  well  as  physical  energy,  and 
with  the  broad  intellectnal  forehead  of  a  man. 
The  a&i'  is  certaiulv   le^   poetical  than 
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ness  that  looks  so  much  like  the  ChristiBii  virtue, 
resignation,  that  id  contemplating  the  hard 
condition  of  this  degraded  animal,  the  heart  is 
Botlened  with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  compas- 
aion,  and  we  long  to  rescue  it  from  tlie  yoke  of 
the  oppressor. 

I  have  often  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  alFecting  in  the  character  of  the 
young  aas — sometliing  almost  isaddening  to  ^e 
soul,  in  its  sudden  starts  of  short-lived  frolic. 
In  it&  appearance  there  is  a  strange  unnatural 
mixture  of  infant  glee,  with  a  mournful  and 
almost  venerable  gravity.  Its  long  melancholy 
ears  are  in  perfect  contrast  with  its  innocent 
and  happy  face.  It  seems  to  have  heard,  what 
is  seldom  heard  in  extreme  youth,  the  sad  fore- 
b43dings  of  its  lutter  days;  and  when  it  crops 
the  thistle,  and  sports  amongst  the  briers,  it 
appears  to  be  with  the  vain  hope  of  carrying 
the  spirit  of  joy  along  with  it  through  the  after 
vicissitudes  of  its  hard  and  bitter  lot. 

The  cow  is  poetical,  not  from  any  quality 
inherent,  or  even  imagined  to  be  inherent  in 
itself,  hut  from  its  invariable  association  with 
I  rich  pastures  and  verdant  meadows,  and  as  ao 
almost  indispensable  ornament  to  pictures  of 
quiet  rural  scenery.    Time  was  when  the  cow 
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clear  calm  eye,  that  looks  too  full  of  love  and 
tenderness  to  be  betrayed,  yet  ever  watchful 
from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  multiplied 
calamities  which  assail  the  innocent  and  help- 
less; listening  to  the  slightest  sound  of  earth 
or  air,  the  rustling  of  the  spray  that  springs 
back  from  the  foot  of  the  fairy  songster,  or  the 
fell  of  the  leaf  that  flickers  from  bough  to 
bough  ;  and  then — as  the  zephyr  swells,  and  the 
gathering  breeze  conies  like  a  voice  through 
the  leafy  depths  of  the  forest — bounding  over 
the  mossy  turf,  and  away  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountain — away  to  join  the  browsing  herd, 
and  give  them  intelligence  of  an  approaching, 
but  unseen  foe.  Or,  when  the  chase  is  ended, 
and  the  wounded  deer  returns  to  pant  away  it« 
patting  breath  in  the  same  glen  where  it  gam- 
bolled upon  the  dewy  grass,  a  careless  and 
sportive  fawn,  he  comes  back  with  xveary  foot 
and  bleeding  bosom,  to  slake  his  burning  thirst 
in  the  same  fountain  where  so  often  he  has  bath- 
ed his  vigorous  and  elastic  limbs.  Tlie  woods 
are  still  peacefiil,  the  birds  sing  on  regardless 
of  his  groans,  the  stream  vcceivf  s  the  life-blood 
from  his  wound,  his  brethren  of  the  faithless 
herd  again  are  browsiiisr  on   the  distant  hills. 
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ftn  feathery  wiugs,  it  is  certain  thiit  the  capa- 
city of  flight  loses  none  uf  its  poetical  sub- 
limity and  grace,  by  being  connected  in  our 
notions  with  the  only  means  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

Birds,  in  their  partiality  for  the  haunts  of 
man,  offer  a  striking  appeal  to  the  seni^itive 
uid  benevolent  mind.  Why  should  they  cast 
themselves  into  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  or 
expose  their  frail  habitations  to  the  grasp  of 
his  unsparing  hand  ?  Is  it  that  they  feel 
some  "  inly  touch  of  love"  for  their  imperious 
master,  or  that  they  seek  from  his  power 
what  his  mercy  too  often  denies?  or  would 
they  ask  in  the  day  nf  iheir  distress  for  the 
•parings  uf  his  plenty,  and  pay  him  buck 
with  the  rich  melody  of  their  summer  songs  t 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  they  Bock  around 
him,  ae  if  the  manly  privilege  of  det^truction 
had  never  been  exercised  upon  their  defence- 
less community.  Yet  mark  how  well  they 
know  the  nature  of  creation's  lord.  They 
tremble  at  his  coming,  they  flutter  in  his 
grasp,  they  look  askance  upon  him  from  the 
bough,  they  regard  him  with  perpetual  suspi- 
cion, and  above  all,  some  of  their  species  will 
forsake  their  beloved  and  carefully-constructed 
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have  tliey  toiled, 
I  csfuJR  Hc^M^  baic  they  am- 
^m  ni  *  h^  how  bithfidlr 
r  «<MbiA.Ww  fMieadr  hne  they 
a^  inlihiiw  of  their  hopes  ■  Yet 
K  :bmmhi  Ac  sikcB  canl  that  stnmg 
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and  aflectioRS,  without  the  superficial  observer 
being  aware  of  any  change — those  lamentable 
encroachments  upon  the  sacredness  of  domestic 
couiiclence,  which  by  a  word — a  look — a  touch, 
may  at  once  destroy  the  blessedness  of  that 
union,  which  ie  nothing  better  than  a  degrading 
bond  after  the  spetl  of  its  secret  charm  is 
broken. 

The  nightingale,  whose  charmed  lays  have  a 
twofold  glory  in  their  native  melody,  and  in 
Uie  poet's  song,  claims  unquestionably  the  first 
place  in  uiir  consideration  ;  though  I  own  I  am 
much  disposed  to  think  that  this  bird  owes 
half  its  celebrity  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
singing  in  the  night,  when  the  visionarj',  WTap- 
ped  in  tlie  mantle  of  deep  thought,  wanders 
forth  to  gaze  upon  the  stars,  and  to  court  the 
refreshment  of  sdence  and  solitude.  It  is 
then  that  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  thrills 
upon  his  ear,  and  he  feels  that  a  kindred  spirit 
is  awake,  perhaps  like  him  to  sweet  remem- 
brances, to  sorrows  too  deep  for  tears,  and  joys 
fur  which  music  alone  can  find  a.  voice.  He 
listens,  and  the  ever-varying  melody  rises  and 
falls  upon  the  wandering  wind — he  pines  for 
some  Bpiritual  communion  with  this  unseen 
being — he  longs  to  ask  why  sleep  is  banished 
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6«H  a  WcKt  M>  tmcd  to  hanKxiy — joy,  uid 
jwr  aJuae  n  — tt~-*  be,  which  inspires  that 
Tiihmr—  hkv :  mk  then  aie  touts  f^  tendeniMS 
GtH>  — ck  bkc  ^ndi^  wsd  is  not  grief  the  bond 
<rif  i;&>«ship  hv  ■hich  impnssiooed  souls  are 
heM  bJCKWr*  Than  the  nightii^ale  poors 
■puK  ^mt  hean  at'  the  poet,  strains  which  thrill 
«uk  thtwv  itttt^aCM«$  that  have  given  pathos 
Kf  hu  Hwe.  and  he  pan  her  b«ck  by  cele- 
hwiB^  her  HM^ichl  mnsaelsT  in  soi^.' 

tW  ihyiuh  K  ^aU  the  faathefcd  tribe  most 
smndbK  asBoeiaicil  with  ideas  of  rapturous, 
pa*e>.  ««d  <h^aied  e^ov^«nt ;  such  as  we 
<Mr<wK<»  fed  cfaBS})i$as  of  in  early  life,  when 
iW  awt— il  cxnt«Ment  of  cteldhood,  mii^lin|; 
jv  of  reason,  lifted 
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tioQS  of  purified  luicl  happy  spiriLi,  we  compare 
tbem  to  the  upward  flight  of  the  lark,  or  to  the 
boutidings  of  that  innocent  joy  which  we  our- 
selves h^ivB  felt,  but  feel  no  more.  An<l  then 
there  is  the  glad  voice  of  the  lark,  that  spring 
uf{>erpetual  freshness,  pouring  forth  itsjintiring 
luid  niexhauBtihle  melody. 

"  yic  III  unbodied  joy  whose  race  it,  jtut  bfguti." 

Who  ever  lieteited  to  this  voice  on  a  clear 
spring  morning,  when  nature  was  first  rising 
from  her  wintry  bed,  when  the  fume  was  iji 
bloom,  and  the  lambs  at  play,  and  the  prim- 
rose and  the  violet  scented  the  delicious  south 
wind  that  came  with  the  glad  tidings  of  reno- 
vated life — who  ever  listened  to  the  song  of 
the  lark  on  such  a  morning,  while  the  dew 
waK  upon  the  gr&ss,  and  the  sun  was  smiling 
thruugh  a  cloudless  sky,  without  feeling  that 
the  spirit  of  joy  was  still  alive  within,  around, 
and  above  him,  and  that  those  wild  and  happy 
strains,  floating  in  softened  melody  upon  the 
scented  mr,  were  the  outpourings  of  a  gratitude 
too  rapturous  fur  words .' 

Nor  is  it  the  rocal   power  of  birds   which 

gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  th«ir  intellectual 

I   capacity.    Their  periodical  visitations  of  par- 
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S4f  t^^nfae,  and  the  punctnali^ 
■aa.  wob:^  ;h^  ^  tank  on  their  mysteriooa 
jtmnge  ac  parnxiHr  <wwn»f  of  the  year,  fbim 
^r*^— ^  SK  most  ■  jih  ifil  propensitjr  in  their 
3M3CC  k  :&  Izse  tfeu  nstmct  b  the  sprii^  of 
EBHT  JCSuiK.  *mi  k  k  po^ihle  that  they  att 
a«aui£iie»  anmoiKu^wf  of  aa j  motiTc  or  reaaoB 
aic  sesi^Ri^ichaage  which  instiiict indacet 
-HBEL  V  make:  b«t  A  ipeakh^  of  thepoetty 
ji  aina».  I  «3§h  u  be  sadentood  to  refer  to  the 
ufMV  nBci  ta«£r  hahtts  naiially  exdte,  not 
3;  :aK  ^&  wiuA  Aey  elicit.  We  know  that 
3iRCf  MV  ST  ik>  ^emiB  dtstmgvkfaed  above 
jcoifc  f"™-~  hv  Aeir  iatellectnal  capad^, 
^oc  ic  wcmLcRcL  fo   &r  beTCMMl  t 
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about  US  long  after  we  liuve  become  a('C|uaiuti?c{ 
with  its  fallacy,  be  any  bar  to  the  pmgress  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
'  aay;  but  certainly  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
poetical  feeling ;  and  for  one  visionary  who 
>uld  scruple  to  kill  a  bird  for  dissection 
because  it  had  been  the  companion  of  hi»  wood- 
land walks,  there  will  remain  to  be  a  thousand 
practical  men  who  would  care  little  what 
strains  had  issued  from  that  throat,  if  tliey 
I  could  but  ascertain  how  the  throat  itself  was 
constructed.  It  is  precisely  the  same  principle 
which  inspires  us  with  the  sublimest  ideas  of 
I  the  mnjesty  of  the  universe,  by  embodying  in 
I  the  stars,  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  nr  the 
,  pealing  thnnder,  some  unseen,  but  powerful  in- 
telligence, that  offers  for  our  enjoyment  a  never- 
ending  companionship  in  the  woods  and  wilds, 
through  an  ideal  personification  of  every  thing 
awcet  and  fair.  It  is  this  principle  which  makes 
us  hail  the  periodical  return  of  certain  birds, 
as  if  they  had  been  thinking  of  us,  and  of  our 
fields  and  gardens,  in  that  far  distant  land,  of 
which  they  tell  no  tidings;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  had 
consulted  upon  the  best  mean?  of  escaping  tlie 
dangers  of  the  threatening  storm:  as  if  they 
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■ngination  has  ever  added  to  his  store — let 
the  modem  philosopher  examine  the  leaf,  aud 
Ae  flower,  aod  the  bird's  wiDg,  aod  pronounce 
Ihem  equally  material  and  devoid  of  mind — let 
Ae  good  man  say  that  poetry  is  a  vain  pursuit, 
waA  that  these  things  are  not  worthy  of  our  re- 
fgud ;  I  maintain  that  these  notions,  visionar>' 
as  they  are,  tend  to  innocent  enjoyment,  and 
Alt  innocoat  enjoyment  is  not  a  vain  pursuit, 
heeanse  it  may,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with 
lofe  and  gratitude  towards  Him  who  has  not 
ealy  given  us  a  glorious  creation  to  enjoy,  but 
ftenlties  to  enjoy  it  with,  and  imagination  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

With  the  swallow  we  associate  the  e%er- 
cheering  idea  of  returning  summer.  We  watch 
for  its  coming,  and  rejoice  to  hear  the  merry 
twittering  voice,  that  seems  to  tell  of  a  life  of 
innocent  and  careless  glee — an  existence  un- 
ruffled by  a  storm.  As  the  summer  advances, 
and  we  seek  shelter  from  the  noon-day  heat  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  leafy  boughs  that  u-ave 
around  the  margin  of  the  glassy  stream,  it  i^ 
here  that  the  swallow  is  not  unfrequently  our 
sole  companion  ;  and  ever  as  we  call  to  remem- 
brance its  swift  yet  graceful  flight,  we  picture  it 
darting  from  the  pendant  branches  of  the  willow, 

g2 
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^  c-:>:f  its  aiTcrwy  wing  opon  the 
ihe  r'-**"^"^  waui^  and  then  away, 
;:.  t^:(E£^  into  mid  air,  to  sport  one 
Again  it  sweeps 
jx  iiuanre  rvst  ^or  fed.  over  the  spiral  reeds, 
tr^antL  ■%b^t^  xe.  gtidins  duough  the  ehadows, 
i^oi  £Kk«*Jar  i^sroagh  the  sonshine  ;  bat  never 
;  for  the  spirit  that 
ad  stretcbe* 
t.-nx  .-s  riidy  winz.  is  ocw  that  know^no  sleep 
^asC  "i^-i  has  Taxtt^hed  from  the  world,  no 
^^k^aess  K£^  the  ¥w«ets  of  sumtner  are  ex- 
^ajxni.  Asd  then  arises  that  vague  myste- 
ri.-«s  lofscia;  *.-*■  a  milder  sfrftne — that  irre- 
pnr:;«bl«  eoer^  to  do  and  daiK  what  to  mere 
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Breiitcd  bloom,  of  the  blossoms  of  the  apple, 
and  the  silvery  waviDg  of  the  fi-eah  green  com, 
of  the  cowslip  in  the  ineadow,  aud  the  wild  rose 
by  the  woodland  path ;  and  last,  but  nut  least 
in  its  poetical  beauty,  of  the  springing  up  of 
the  meek-eyed  daisy,  to  welcome  the  foot  of 
the  traveller,  upon  the  eoft  and  grassy  turf. 

Above  al)  other  birds,  the  dove  is  most 
intimately  and  familiarly  associated  in  our 
mindn  with  ideas  of  the  quiet  seclusion  of  ru- 
ral life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  love. 
This  simple  bird,  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
its  sagacity,  so  soft  in  its  colouring,  and  grace- 
ful in  its  form,  that  we  cannot  behold  it  without 
being  conscious  of  its  perfect  loveliness,  is  in 
some  instances  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
instinct,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  poetical  in- 
terest. That  species  called  the  carrier  pigeon, 
has  often  been  celebrated  for  the  faithfulnep^ 
with  which  it  pursues  its  mysterious  way,  but 
never  more  beautifully  than  in  the  following 
lines  by  Moore. 

••  The  bird  let  loose  in  easlern  skie*. 
When  hutening  foncUj  home, 
Ne'er  sroopi  to  earth  her  rnof,  or  flie) 
Where  iiUer  wmderera  roini  i 
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ft«  to^  ifcc  AmA  Oraa^  an- wd  li|>t, 
Vhoc  — "^'-TT  onUr  Imamli  bo-  ffigkt. 


Bci  anther  the  wooderfal  instmct  of  this  im- 
(l^viatins  ■Kssengor,  nor  eren  the  ctassical 
u^>oatKyi  of  the  two  white  dores  with  the 
que«Q  >>f  love  and  beauty,  are  more  powerful  in 
aontkefuns:  poetical  ideas  than  the  simple  cooii^ 
vof  Mir  own  wood  pis;eoa,  heard  sometimes  in  the 
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aiiil  the  golden  west  is  tinging  lieie  and  there 
the  bright  gieen  foliage  with  a  brighter  hue, 
when  the  shepherd  JB  numbering  his  flock,  and 
ihe  labourer  is  returning  to  his  rest,  it  is  then 
tliut  the  soft  sweet  cooing  of  the  dove,  burst- 
ing Ibrth  as  it  were  from  the  pure  fount  of 
love  and  joy  within  its  breast,  sounds  like  the 
lullaby  of  nature,  and  diffuses  over  the  mind 
that  hilly  calm  which  belongs  to  our  best  and 
happiest  feelings. 

From  the  timid  moor  cock,  the  "whining 
partridge,"  and  the  sby  water  fowl  that  scarce- 
ly dares  to  plume  its  beauteous  wing  jn  tlit 
moonlight  of  our  autumnal  evening,  w  ^n  the 
floods  are  high,  and  the  wind  rusb'^  '*hi.jper- 
ing  through  the  long  sere  grass,  down  to  the 
russet  vtren  that  looka  so  gravely  conscious  of 
the  proprieties  of  life,  there  is  scurcety  one 
class  of  the  feathered  tribe  to  which  ima- 
gination does  not  readily  and  naturally  assign 
an  intellectual,  or  rather  a  moral  character, 
associating  it  with  feelings  and  capabilities,  of 
which  the  little  fluttcrcr  is  (perhaps  happily  for 
itself)  unconscious.  The  peacock  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact.  The  lieauty  of  his 
plumage  is  in  all  probability  lost  upon  him, 
yet  because  it  consists  of  that  rich  and  gaudy 
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colouring,  which  is  consistent  with  our  notions 
of  what  vanity  delights  in,  and  because  the 
lengthened  garniture  of  his  .tail  requires  that 
for  convenience  and  repose  he  should  often 
place  himself  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  has 
obtained  a  character  which  there  is  little  in  his 
real  nature  to  justify,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
pride,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Juno  in  her  regal 
dignity.  This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  throw 
over  sensible  objects  a  colouring  of  its  own,  is 
also  proved  by  the  character  which  mankind 
have  bestowed  upon  the  robin  redbreast,  in 
reality  a  jealous,  quarrelsome,  and  unamiable 
bird;  yet  such  is  the  unobtrusive  and  meek 
beauty  of  its  little  form,  the  touching  pathos  of 
its  **  still  small  voice,"  and  the  appeals  it  seems 
ever  to  be  making  to  the  kindness  and  protec- 
tion of  man,  that  the  poet  perpetually  speaks 
of  the  robin  with  tenderness  and  love,  and  even 
the  rude  ravager  of  the  woods  spares  a  breast 
so  lovely,  and  so  full  of  simple  melody. 

Birds,  as  well  as  other  animals,  owe  much  of 
their  poetical  interest  to  the  fabulous  part  of 
their  history  ;  thus  the  pelican  is  said  to  feed 
her  young  with  the  life-blood  flowing  from  her 
own  bosom,  and  this  unnatuml  act  of  maternal 
aflection  is  quoted  by  the  poet  as  a  favourite 
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ile  for  setf-devolion  under  various  forms.  Of 
the  svvati  it  is  sHid  und  suag,  that  in  dying  she 
breathes  forth  a  strain  of  plaintive  song;  but 
even  without  this  poetical  fable,  the  swan  is 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  e;racefu!  and 
lovely,  that  we  cannot  think  of  this  niajestic 
queen  of  the  water,  sailing  forth  like  a  snow- 
wliite  galley  on  the  silver  tide,  v^ithout  losing; 
ourselves  in  a  romantic  dream  of  lakes  ami 
rivers,  and  that  sylvan  scenery  which  the  swan 
K  known  to  freqaeut. 

We  have  yet  given  our  attention  only  to 
tliose  birds  whose  nature  and  habits  are  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  associations.  There  are 
others  no  less  poetical,  whose  home  is  in  the 
desert  or  the  mountain,  whose  life  is  in  the 
atonii  or  on  the  field  of  carnage ;  and  it  is  to 
these  especially  that  fabulous  history  has  given 
importance  and  celebrity. 

For  its  mysterious  and  gloomy  character,  the 
owl  is  particularly  distinguished;  and  such  is 
Ihe  grave  aspect  of  its  countenance,  so  nearly 
mbting  the  human  face  in  the  trails  which 
considered  as  indicative  of  sagacity  and 
earnest  lliought,  that  the  ancients  dignified 
this  bird  by  making  it  the  emblem  of  wisdom, 
though  there  seems  to  be  little  in  its  real  oa- 
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ture  to  merit  such  exaltation.  From  the  ex- 
treme timidity  of  the  owl,  and  its  habitual 
concealment  from  the  light  of  day,  it  is  difficult 
to  become  ^miliar  with  its  character.  We  see 
it  sailing  forth  on  expanded  wings  in  the  grey 
twilight  of  the  evening,  when  other  birds  ha*e 
retired  to  their  nightly  rest;  or. we  behold  it  in 
the  distance  a  misty  speck,  half  light,  half 
shadow,  just  visible  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  with  the  same  obscurity  of  outline  and 
colour,  as  in  our  infiincy  we  fancied  that  spi- 
ritual beings  from  another  world  made  them- 
selves perceptible  in  this.  Besides  which,  the 
voice  of  the  owl,  as  it  comes  shrieking  oo  the 
midnight  blast,  and  its  mysterious  breathings, 
half  sJehs,  tiair  whispers,  heard  anioii-'st   the 
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It  seems  to  hold  no  communion  with  the  joy- 
ous spirits^  to  have  no  associntioD  with  tlii- 
happy  seeneB  of  earth;  hut  leads  a  lengthened 
and  uoRocial  lite  amongst  the  gloomy  shades 
of  the  venerable  forest,  in  tlie  deep  recesses  uf 
the  pathless  mountain,  or  on  the  rocky  summit 
oftiic  beetling  crag  that  overlooks  the  ocean's 
bluo  abyss;  and  when  it  goes  forth,  with  il< 
sable  pinions  spread  like  the  wings  of  a  dark 
.  Bngel  upon  the  wind,  its  lioarse  and  hollow 
croak  echoes  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if  telling,  in 
those  dreary  and  appalling  tones,  of  the  fleshly 
feast  to  which  it  is  hasteuing,  of  the  death- 
pangs  of  the  mouutuin  deer,  of  the  cry  of  the 
perishing  kid,  and  of  the  boues  of  the  ship- 
wrecked seaman  whitening  in  tlie  surge. 

To  the  eagle  mankind   have  agreed  in  a^ 
•igning  a  sort  of  regal   character,   from   the 
lajesty  of  his  bearing,   and  the   proud    pve- 
ninence  he  maintains  amongst  the  feathered 
be;  from  the  subhmity  of  his  chosen  home, 
ir  above  the  haunts  of  man  and  meaner  am- 
is, from  the  self-seclusion  in  which  be  hold^i 
!self  apart  from  the  general  association  ot 
liTing  and  familiar  things,  and  from  the  beauty 
id   splendour  of   his   sagacious  eye,  which 
inks  not  from  the  dazzhng  glare  of  the  sun 
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itself.  Innumerable  are  the  fables  founded 
upon  the  peculiar  habits  of  this  bird,  nil  lend- 
ing to  exalt  him  in  the  scale  of  mural  and  in- 
tellectual importance;  but  to  tlie  distinction 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  ancients  when  they 
raised  him  to  a  compamouship  with  Jove,  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  the  poetical  interest 
with  whicli  his  character  is  universally  in- 
vested. 

There  are  many  birds  whose  peculiar  haunts 
and  habits  render  them  no  less  useful  to  the 
painter  than  the  poet,  by  adding;  to  the  pictorial 
effect  of  his  luudscape.  In  the  sheet  of  crystal 
water  which  skirts  the  nobleman's  domain,  and 
widens  in  front  of  his  castellated  halls,  we  see 
tbe  stately  swan;  on  the  shady  margin  of  the 
quiet  stream ,  embosomed  in  a  copaewood  forest, 
the  shy  water  hen;  the  jackdaw  on  the  old 
grey  steeple  of  the  village  church ;  and  s 
company  of  rooks  winging  their  social  w»y, 
wherever  the  scenery  is  of  a  peaceful,  cultivated 
or  rural  character.  By  these  means  our  inimi- 
table Turner  delights  to  give  his  pictures  their 
highly  poetical  character.  The  heron  is  one  of 
his  favourite  birds,  and  when  it  stands  motion- 
less and  solitary  upon  a  broken  fragment  of 
dark  rock,  looking  down  into  the  clear  deep 
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water,  with  lliat  iiupertutbable  aspect  of  never- 
ending  nieluncboly  which  marks  it  out  as  a  fit 
acconipanimeDt  of  wild  and  secluded  scenery, 
we  feci  almost  as  if  the  genius  of  the  place  were 
personified  before  ug,  and  silent,  and  lonely,  and 
unfrequented  as  these  wilds  may  be,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  spirit  which  finds  companionship 
in  their  solitude- 

But  above  all  other  birds,  the  seagull,  as  it 
diversijieE  the  otherwise  monotonous  aepect  of 
the  ocean,  is  an  csseittial  accompaniment  to 
every  representation  of  a  sea  view.  Had  the 
colour  of  this  bird  been  red  or  yellow,  or  almost 
any  other  than  what  it  is,  it  would  have  broken 
the  hnrmony  of  the  picture ;  but  its  breast  ia  of 
the  foam  of  the  ocean  waves,  and  the  misty  hue 
of  its  darker  plumage  is  like  the  blending  of 
the  vapoury  clouds  with  the  cold  blue  of  the 
deep  sea  below.  Not  only  in  its  colouring,  but 
III  the  wild  gracefulness  of  its  movements,  in 
its  shrill  ci-y,  in  its  swift  and  circling  flight,  and 
the  reckless  freedom  with  which  it  sails 
above  the  drear  abyss,  its  dark  shadow  reflected 
in  the  hollow  of  the  concave  waters,  and  its 
white  plumage  flashing  like  a  gleam  of  light,  or 
like  tlie  ocean  spray,  from  rock  to  rock,  it 
assimilates  so  entirely  with  the  whole  character 
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of  the  scene,  that  we  look  opon  it  as  a  lirii^ 
atom  separated  from  the  troahled  and  chaotic 
elements,  a  personification  of  the  spirit  of  the 
storm,  a  combination  of  its  foam  and  its  darkness, 
its  light  and  its  depth,  its  swiftness  and  its 
profound  solemnity. 

Inferior  to  birds  in  their  pictorial  beauty, 
though  scarcely  less  conducive  to  poetical 
interest,  are  the  Tanous  tribes  of  insects  that 
people  the  earth  and  animate  the  air;  but  before 
turning  our  attention  to  these,  it  may  be  well  to 
think  for  a  moment  in  what  manner  the  poet's 
imagination  is  affected  by  fishes  and  reptiles. 
Of  the  poetry  of  fishes  little  can  be  said.  Two 
kinds  only  occur  to  me  as  being  familiar  in  the 
kngui^e  of  poetry,  and  conducive  to  its  figura- 
tive charm — tite  flying  fish  and  the  dolphin. 
The  former,  in  its  transient  and  feeble  flight,  has 
been  miide  the  subject  of  some  beautiful  lines  by 
Moore ;  and  because  of  the  perpetual  dangers 
which  await  it  from  innumerable  enemies,  both 
in  sea  and  air,  it  is  oflen  adopted  as  a  simile  for 
the  helpless  and  persecuted  children  of  earth ; 
while  the  dolphin,  from  tlie  beauty  of  its  form, 
and  the  gorgeous  colours  which  are  said  to  be 
produced  by  its  last  agonies,  is  celebrated  in 
the  poet's  lay  as  an  emblem  of  the  glory  which 
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—  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolpKm,  wbom  each  pim^  imbnes 

With  s  new  colour,  u  it  gasps  bubj  ; 
Tbelul  itiU  loveliest,  till,— 'tiji  gone— aod  all  is  gray  1" 

In  fearful  pre-emiiieuce  amongst  those  ani- 
mals commonly  considereJ  repulsive  and  de- 
graded, is  the  serpent,  uhose  history  is 
unavoidably  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world.  Whether  from 
this  association,  or  from  an  instinctive  horror 
of  its  "  venomous  tooth,"  it  is  certain  that  the 
serpent  is  more  generally  dreaded,  and  more 
loathed,  even  by  those  who  do  not  fear  it,  than 
any  other  living  thing  ;  and  yet  how  beautiful 
is  its  sagacious  eye,  how  rich  and  splendid  its 
colouring,  how  delicate  the  tracery  of  network 
thrown  all  over  its  glossy  scales,  how  graceful 
•nd  easy  its  meandering  movements,  as  it  winds 
itself  in  amongst  the  rustling  grass,  bow  much 
like  one  of  the  fairest  objects  in  nature,  a  clear 
blue  river  wandering  through  a  distant  valley  ! 
Yet  all  these  claims  to  beauty,  which  the  ser- 
pent unquestionably  possesses,  entitle  it  the 
more  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  man- 
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kindy  by  obtaining  for  it  the  character  of 
insinuating  guile,  which  the  allurements  it  is 
recorded  to  have  practised  upon  our  first 
mother  seem  fully  to  confirm. 

The  toad,  save  for  the  ''precious  jewel  in  his 
head,"  can  scarcely  be  called  poetical,  though 
not  unfrequently  found  in  verse  as  a  striking 
similitude  for  the  extreme  of  ugliness,  as  well 
as  for  a  despicable  proneness  to  grovel  in  what 
is  earthly  and  most  abhorrent  to  our  finer 
feelings,  from  its  frequenting  low,  damp,  un- 
wholesome places,  the  banks  of  stagnant  pools, 
or  the  nettles  and  long  grass  that  wave  over  the 
gloomy  and  untrodden  ground  where  the  dead 
lie  sleeping  in  their  silent  rest. 

The  snail  has  certainly  no  strong  claims  to 
poetical  merit ;  yet  we  often  find  it  serving  the 
purpose  of  Hiiuiie  and  illustration,  from  its 
tardy  movea)ents,  and  the  faculty  it  has  of 
carrying  about  its  home,  into  which  it  shrinks 
on  the  first  toucli  of  the  enemy.  And  even  the 
lowly  worm  has  some  title  to  the  poet's  regard, 
because  of  its  utter  degradation,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being,  of  all  living  things, 
most  liable  to  innry,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  one  of  the  i<^ast  capable  of  resistance  or 
revenge. 
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Passing  slightly  over  tlie  multitudinous 
feiuily  of  iiii^ects,  we  leave  the  beetle  to  his 
erening'  flight — the  grasshopper,  whose  merry 
chirp  enlivens  the  wayside  traveller — the  bee, 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  any,  from  hi;: 
opposite  qualities  of  collecting  honey  and  dil- 
itising  poison — the  locust,  whose  plagues  are 
.often  com  me  mora  ted — the  hornet,  to  whose 
■tings  Milton  describes  Saiusoa  as  comparing 
the  accumulated  agony  of  hia  own  restless 
thoughts — the  glgw-worm,  whose  feeble  light 
is  like  a.  fairy  star,  beaming  upward  from  a 
world  upon  which  all  other  stars  look  down — 
and  the  canker-worm,  whose  fatal  ravages 
destroy  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  render  void 
the  prodigality  of  summer — passing  over  all 
tbe^e  and  many  more,  in  which  we  recognize 
the  familiar  compunions  of  the  poet,  we  turn 
.our  attention  to  the  butterfly  and  the  moth,  as 
being  most  associated  with  refined  and  Hgree- 
«ble  ideas. 

The  butterfly  is  like  a  spiritual  attendant  upon 

the  poet's  path,  whether  he  dreams  of  it  as  an 

emblem  of  the  soul,  H uttering  around  the  fair 

(form  of  Psyche,  or  beholds  it  in  no  less  beau- 

ful  reality,  sporting  from  Hower  to  tlower,  and 
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teaching  him  the  highest  intellectual  lesson — to 
gather  sweets  from  all. 

We  are  apt  in  our  childhood  to  delight  in 
the  legendary  tales  of  fairy  people  inhabiting 
the  grovesy  the  gardens,  or  the  fields,  and  re» 
gard  with  an  interest  almost  superstitious,  that 
mysterious  circle  of  dark  green  Terdure  that 
remains  from  year  to  year  marking  the  en- 
chanted spot,  where  once  they  were  believed 
to  hold  their  midnight  revels.  Butterflies,  in 
their  exquisite  colouring,  their  airy  movements, 
and  ephemeral  lives,  exhibit  to  the  imaginative 
beholder  no  slight  resemblance  to  these  ideal 
beings,  as  they  glide  through  the  scented  at- 
mosphere of  the  parterre,  nestle  in  the  velvet 
leaves  of  the  rose,  or  touch  without  soiling  the 
snowy  bosom  of  the  lily. 

The  butterfly  is  also  strikingly  emblematical 
of  that  delicacy  which  shrinks  from  communion 
with  all  that  is  rude  or  base.  Touch  but  its 
gorgeous  wings,  and  their  beauty  fells  away — 
immure  the  woodland  wanderer  in  captivity,  and 
it  pines  and  dies — let  the  breath  of  the  storm 
pass  over  it,  and  in  an  instant  it  perishes. 

The  moth  is  less  splendidly  beautiful  than 
the  butterfly.     It  has  a  graver  character,  and 
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seeks  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the  flowers  nf 
summer ;  yet  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  same  degree  of  violence.  Supported  by 
the  same  slight  thread  of  life,  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible amongst  the  evening  shadows,  except 
•s  an  animated  speck  of  moving  mist,  it  yet 
possesses  one  striking  characteristic,  of  which 
the  poet  fails  not  to  avail  himself — a  ten- 
dency to  seek  tlie  light,  even  when  that  light 
must  prove  fatal  to  its  own  existence.  How 
many  poetical  ideas  has  this  simple  tendency 
excited !  But  enough  on  this  fertile  theme. 
Tlie  reader  will  doubtless  be  better  pleased  lu 
examine  the  subject  further  for  himse!  '.  :'  an  to 
have  additional  instances  of  the  l><.''..f  -f  :  i- 
mals  placed  before  his  view. 

It  is  sufficient  to  add,  in  continuaiion  of  this 
subject,  that  without  allowing  ourselves  time 
mid  opportunity  to  study  the  nature  and  habits 
of  animals,  we  can  never  really  feel  that  they 
constitute  ati  important  part  of  the  world  which 
we  inhabit.  We  may  re^d  of  them  in  books, 
and  even  be  able  to  doss  tliem  according  to 
their  names  and  the  genera  to  uhich  they  be- 
long, but  they  will  not  enter  into  our  hearts  as 
nenibei's  of  the  brotherhood  of  natuii-,  claim- 
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iiig  kindred  with  ourselves,  and  enti 
tenderness  and  love.  Those  who  have  known 
this  fellowship  in  early  hfe  will  never  lose  the 
remembrance  of  it  to  their  latest  day,  but  will 
continue  to  derive  from  it  refreshment  and  joy, 
even  as  they  tread  the  weary  paths  that  lead 
through  the  dark  passage  of  a  sordid  and  trou- 
bled existence.  The  difference  between  those 
who  study  nature  for  themselves,  and  those 
who  only  read  of  it  in  books,  is  much  the 
same  as  between  those  who  travel,  and  those 
who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  different  countries  upon  a  map. 
Tile  mind  of  the  traveller  is  stored  with  asso- 
ciations of  a  moral  and  intellectunl  character, 
which  no  map  can  suggest ;  and  he  who  oc- 
casionally resigns  his  soul  to  the  genuine  in- 
fluence of  nature  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  the 
external  world,  will  lay  up  a  rich  store  of  deep 
and  precious  thought,  to  be  referred  to  for 
amusement  and  consolation  through  the  whole 
of  his  afler  life. 

Had  Pope,  our  immortal  poet,  not  cultivated 
this  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  habits  of  animals,  he  would 
never  have  thousht  them  of  sufficient  i 
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[  taiiiTC   to  be  made  instrumentiil    in  conveying' 
thi'  following  severe,  yeljuat  reproof  to  man. 

■■  Hh  God,  Ihou  fool  I  work'd  aa\e]y  for  Ihy  good  ! 
Thy  jo)r,  tbf  putimc.  thy  attire,  tb;  tood  I 
Who  rurthj  table  feeds  the  wanton  faven, 
Fur  him  u  kind  If  spreads  the  fioiT'iy  Uwti. 
1>  It  far  Ihee  (he  lark  ascends  and  lingi  ? 
Jo;  tDDH  hii  voice,  joy  elevates  hii  wingt. 
U  it  fur  thee  the  linnel  poun  liic  tliroat  ■' 
Love*  of  hii  own.  lod  nip(ure«,  swell  the  note. 
The  boundiog  iteed  yon  poinpooily  beiitride, 
Sb*i«i  with  bit  lard  the  pleamrcand  thepiide. 
I*  (bine  aloae  the  seed  that  itrews  tUe  [ilun  i 
Tbe  bird*  of  heiieu  ihall  rindicate  their  gruo. 
Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year  ? 
Part  pap.  and  jtutly,  the  deierving  iteer." 


THE  POETRV  OF  EVENING. 


Ascending  in  the  scale  of  poetical  interest, 
the  seasons  might  not  improperly  occupy  the 
next  place  in  oiir  regard,  had  they  not  al- 
ready been  especially  the  theme  of  one  of  our 
ablest  poets.     To  describe  the  feelings  which 
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question,  "which  is  your  favourite  season?"  we 
often  betray  more  than  we  are  aware  of  at  the 
time,  of  the  nature  of  our  own  feelings  and  cha- 
racter. It  is  no  stretch  of  iinagination  to  believe, 
certainly  no  misstatemeiitof  fact  to  say,  that  the 
young  and  the  innocent  (or  the  good,  who  re- 
semble both)  almost  invariably  make  choice  of 
spring  as  their  favourite  season  of  the  year; 
while  the  naturally  morbid  and  melancholy,  or 
those  who  have  made  iheraselvea  so  by  the  mis- 
use of  tlirir  best  faculties,  as  invariably  choose 
autumn.  Why  so  few  make  choice  of  summer 
is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  the  oppressive  sense 
of  heat  IS  too  powerful  in  its  influence  upon  the 
body  to  allow  the  mind  to  receive  any  deeply 
piciisurable  sensations,  or  because  during  the 
summer  there  is  such  a  constant  springing  up 
of  beauty,  such  an  unceasing  supply  of  vigour 
in  the  animal  and  vegettible  world,  that  our 
iileas  of  spring  are  carried  on  until  the  coni- 
nienccmciit  of  autumn.  There  are  a  still 
smaller  number  of  individuals  who  venture  to 
■ay  they  love  the  dark  days  of  wniter,  because, 
in  order  to  find  our  greatest  enjoyment  in  this 
season,  we  must  possess  a  fund  of  almost  un- 
interrupted domestic  happiness,  and  few  there 
are  who  can  boast  of  this  inestimable  blessing ; 
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few  indeed  who,  when  thrown  entirely  I 
the  resources  which  their  own  heartB,  their 
own  homes,  or  their  own  families  afford,  do 
not  sometimes  wish  to  escape,  if  only  to  enjftjr 
the  refreshment  of  green  fields,  free  air,  aai 
sunny  skies. 

The  good  and  the  happy,  the  young  and  the 
innocent,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  hope,  find 
peculiar  gratification  in  the  rich  promise  irf 
spring,  in  the  growtli  and  perfection  of  plants, 
the  rejoicing  of  the  animal  creation,  and  the 
renovated  beauty  of  universal  nature.  There  18 
within  themselves  a  kind  of  sympathy,  by  whicli 
they  become  a  part  of  the  harmonious  whole, 
a  grateful  trust  which  accords  wilh  this  pro- 
mise, a  springing  up  and  growth  of  joyful  ex- 
pectation, which  keeps  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  natural  world,  and  echoes  back 
a  soul-felt  response  to  the  voice  which  tells  of 
happiness. 

How  different  in  all,  except  their  power  orer 
the  feelings,  are  the  sympathien  which  are  called 
forth  by  the  contemplation  of  autumn  !  The 
beauty,  or  rather  the  bloom  of  nature,  is  then 
passing  away,  and  the  gorgeous  aud  splendid 
hues  which  not  unfrequently  adorn  the  land- 
scape remind  us  too  forcibly  of  that  mournful 
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hectic  which  is  known  to  be  a  fatal  precursor 
of  decay.  Everything  fades  around  us  like  our 
own  hopes  i  summer  with  her  sp right liness  has 
left  us,  like  the  friends  of  our  youth;  while 
wiDter,  cold  winter,  comes  apace;  alas!  too  like 
the  chilling  prospect  that  lies  before  ns  in  the 
path  of  life.  Thus  imagination  multiplies  our 
gloomy  associations,  and  renders  autumn  the 
«eason  best  beloved  by  the  morbid  and  cheer- 
less, for  very  sympathy  with  its  tendency  to 
fiide. 

He  who  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
aian,  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  the  mind's 
worst  malady,  tells  us  that — 

' '  The  gUnce  of  uietaiichol j  ii  ■  fearful  ^ft ;' ' 
and  fearful  indeed  is  that  insatiable  appropri- 
ation to  her  own  gloomy  purposes  with  which 
melancholy  endows  her  victimti.  Fearful  would 
it  be  to  read  and  sinful  to  write,  how  melancholy 
can  distort  the  fairest  picture,  extract  bitterness 
from  all  things  sweet  and  lovely,  darkness  from 
light,  and  anguish — unmitigable  anguish — from 
what  was  beneficently  intended  to  beautify  and 
to  bless. 

Each  day  also  has  iu  associations,  so  nearly 
reaembling  those  of  the  seasons,  that  it  will  not 
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influence  of  evening,  with   its  aniversally  tran- 
quillizing, solemn  and  myBterious  power. 

The  mystery  of  twilight  is  not  the  least 
charm  it  possesses  to  an  imaginative  and  poetic 
mind.  From  the  earliest  records  of  intelligent 
beings,  we  learn  that  mystery  has  ever  been 
inconceivably  powerful  in  its  influence  upon 
the  human  mind.  All  false  religions  have  been 
built  upon  this  foundation,  and  even  the  true 
has  its  mysteries,  for  which  we  reverence  it  the 
more.  Those  subjects  which  excite  the  deepest 
veneration  and  awe,  strike  us  with  an  indefinite 
sense  of  something  which  we  do  not — which 
we  cannot,  understand ;  and  the  throne  of  the 
monarch,  by  being  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes,  is 
thus  invested  with  a  mystery  to  which  it  is 
greatly  indebted  for  its  support.  Were  all 
mankind  clearly  convinced  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  true  virtue,  were  ihey  all  noble,  gene- 
rous, and  devoted,  and  were  nU  sovereigns 
immaculate,  they  might  then  go  forth  amongst 
their  people,  defended  only  by  their  own  dig- 
nity, supported  only  by  the  affection  and  es- 
teem of  their  subjects.  But  since  wc  have 
'  learned  in  these  degenerate  times  that  kings 
are  but  men,  and  since  there  are  base  nature^ 
abroad,  ever  ready  to  lay  hold  of  and  expose 
H  2 
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the  »ligbte»t  proof  of  AJUbility  ia  their  supe- 
riors, U  15  higUy  Decessuy  to  the  maioteiuuice 
•>t'  regal  nujesty,  that  the  sovereign  should  be 
raise*!  aboT«  the  cognizance  of  vulgar  penetra- 
tion ;  that  properly  initiated  members  should 
constitute  the  court,  within  whose  penetralia 
the  ignorant  and  conunon  herd  are  not  permit- 
ted to  intrude :  and  that  in  order  to  give  the 
mandate  which  issues  From  the  throne,  the 
awful  soWttkuity  of  an  oracle,  its  irrevocable 
veto  should  be  uttered  unseen. 

It  next  becomes  our  business  to  inquire  how 
mystery  possesses  this  power  to  fascinate  the 
strongest  mind,  and  to  lead  captive  the  most 
tumultuous  passions. 

■.  there  is  invariably 
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to  render  the  various  occupations  of  life  a 
succession  of  pleasiog  dulies,  rather  than  of 
irksome  toils  ? 

That  excitement  is  uniformly  the  accompa- 
niment of  myatery,  is  owing  to  this  cause: 
mystery  is  not  the  subject  of  any  one  particular 
train  of  ideas,  nor  can  it  exclusively  occupy  the 
reasoning  powers,  for  want  of  something  tan- 
gible to  lay  hold  of;  but  while  the  senses  or 
the  feelings  are  strongly  affected  by  that  which 
is  new,  or  strange,  or  fearful,  or  magnificent, 
■t  opens  a  field  in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind, set  atliberty  from  physical  restraint,  may 
rush  forth  to  expatiate  or  combat,  without  any 
one  gaining  the  ascendancy.  Sometimes  fear 
for  a  moment  takes  the  lead,  but  the  want  oi 
sufficient  proof  or  fact  to  establish  any  definite 
cause  of  alarm,  encourages  hope;  love  peoples 
the  unfathomable  void  with  creatures  of  its 
own  formation ;  or  hate,  revenge,  and  ma- 
lice wreak  their  fury  upon  they  know  not 
what;  while  imagination,  the  sovereign  queen 
of  mystery,  reigns  supreme  and  undisturbed 
over  her  own  ai^rial  realm.  Thus  does  mystery 
afibrd  illimitable  scope  for  the  perpetual  acti- 
vity and  play  of  all  the  thoughts  or  passions  of 
which  we  are  capable.     By  allowing  liberty  of 


operation  to  all,  the  violence  of  eacli  is  neutR- 
iized,  and  hence  the  power  of  mystery  over  the 
mind  of  man. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  mystery  has  often 
been  the  means  of  exciting  the  most  violeui 
passioDE,  such  as  fear  or  superstition.  Mj-stery 
lias  unquestionably  been  made  by  artful  men 
t)ie  meaas  of  exciting  the  curiosity,  and  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  their  deluded  followers; 
and  thus  rendering  them  more  willing  and  ser- 
vile recipients  of  false  views,  or  base  desires. 
But  in  order  that  either  fear  or  superstition 
should  be  excited  to  any  violent  degree,  itmost 
have  been  necessary  to  dissolve  the  veil  ot 
myaterj-,  and  revea!  distinctly  some  palpable 
object  of  dread,  or  subject  of  mistaken  worship. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  U»e 
more  pleasing  consideration  of  that  delightAil 
hour  of  day,  which  brings  to  every  creature  the 
most  powerful  and  indissoluble  associations 
with  what  it  loves  best. 

■■  Home  to  the  weary,  to  tlie  hungry  ehper. 
To  Ihe  youn^  bird  ite  mntlicr'i  brooding  wingr." 

Before  the  mystery  of  evening,  if  not  in  a 
higher  degree,  we  are  charmed  with  its  repose. 
The  stillness  that  gradually   steals   over  the 
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creation  extends  to  our  own  hearts.  Passion 
is  lulled,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  long  to  be 
at  rest. 

"  I  will  return  at  the  close  of  day,"  says  the 
wanderer  as  be  goes  forth ;  and  in  the  evening 
we  begin  to  listen  for  bis  welcome,  though 
weary  step.  "  It  is  but  another  day  of  toil," 
saya  the  labourer  as  he  brushes  away  the  morn- 
ing dew,  "  in  the  evening  I  iihall  rest  again  ;" 
and  already  his  children  are  watching  at  the 
cottage  door,  and  his  wife  is  preparing  his  even- 
ing meal.  All  day  the  rebellious  child  bos 
resisted  the  chastisements  of  love ;  but  iii  the 
evening  his  soul  is  subdued,  and  he  weeps  upon 
his  mother'^  bosom.  We  can  appease  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  drive  away  reflec- 
tion— nay,  we  can  live  without  sympathy,  until 
evening  steals  around  our  path,  and  telU  uf 
with  a  voice  which  makes  itself  be  heard,  that 
weare atone.  In  the  freshnessof  morning, and 
through  all  the  stirring  occupations  of  busy 
nooti,  man  can  forget  his  Maker ;  but  in  the 
solemn  evening  hour  he  feels  that  he  is  standing 
in  the  presence  of  his  God.  In  the  day-time 
we  move  on  with  the  noisy  multitude,  in  their 
quest  of  sordid  gain,  or  we  wear  without 
ifrearinesa  or  complaint  the  gilded  chains  which 
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bimt  tluwu  thr  loul,  or  we  struggle  agBinrt  the 
tidp  uf  tuue  «nd  circaawtance,  battling  wilil 
vtiuwMv  aiiii  i^^nding  our  fltrmgth  is  hmtitm 
wiMttu«.j,  but  in  the  eveniag  we  loag  to&nd  » 
)uith  when  tlw  &owefB«K  q«(  tramplcal<dowii 
hy  UMU>  r*«t.  to  burst  Ibe  degiwlinK  bgods  •€ 
V  wtwu*  tkuil  tu  think  and  feel  more  likeiminort^ 
biHUg»i  w»  iw«  the  amall  importance  of  tboae 
(tMitwt*^  IMHuta  about  which  >  bo  oiany  {Mties 
Vim  at  WHf,  aud  we  become  wiUiog  to  glide 
(W  wiUt  th«  »treaitt,  without  ftetting  oanelvcs 
ahvmt  t>vt>fy  wmmI  or  feather  on  its  vartaxx;  ea- 
ItNHHiiiH  ^>«mi>it>  ul'  mind  and  goodwill  towanh 
4WMt  I4r  iNftorv  the  defence  of  any  particDlar  aM 
uf  i>t>uiivu»t  vr  »w\\  the  estaUishment  of  ow 
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some  friend  with  whom  we  have  li£t«ned  to  that 
sound  ;  nor  can  we  pnrsue  our  wonted  evening 
walk  without  being  reminded  by  the  very  path, 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  eren  the  atmoHphere, 
i}f  that  familiar  interchange  of  thought  and 
feeling,  never  enjoyed  in  such  perfectioti  aa  at 
the  close  of  day.  But,  above  all  other  ideas 
connected  with  this  hour,  we  love  the  repoie 
of  evening.  Every  living  creature  is  then 
sinking  to  ivst,  darkness  is  stealing  around  n« 
like  ft  misty  curtain,  a  dreamy  languor  subdaes 
gur  harsher  feelings,  and  makes  way  for  the 
flow  of  all  that  is  tender,  affectionate,  or  refined. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  muse  upon  this  sub- 
ject without  thinking  of  the  return  of  the 
wanderer,  the  completion  of  labour,  the  folding 
uf  the  weary  wing,  the  closing  of  innocent  eyes 
in  peaceful  slumber,  the  vesper  hymn,  and  the 
prayer  or  thanksgiving  with  which  every  day 
should  be  closed. 

How  is  it,  that  when  there  is  ao  much  even 
in  external  nature  to  remind  ungrateful  man  of 
his  duty,  he  should  be  backward  in  off'ering  that 
tribute  which  is  due  to  tlie  Author  of  all  his 
blessings  ?  Is  it  so  hard  a  tiling  to  be  thankful 
for  the  bountiful  sun,  when  we  see  what  a 
train  of  glory  goes  along  with  his  departing 
B   3 
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neDUi  derived  t'rum  the  Hduiint- 
I  latrful,  natural,  and  highly 
;  of  thankfulneKi;  which 
the    soul    of   the    true 


light?  For  the  gentle  and  refreshing  dews" 
which  come  with  timely  uouriehment  to  the 
dry  and  drooping  plants  ?  For  those  very 
pUntB,  and  their  unspeakable  utility  and  beau- 
ty ?  For  all  that  the  eye  beholds  of  loveliness 
or  magnificence,  or  that  the  ear  distinguishes 
of  harmony  ?  But  above  all,  for  that  unwearied 
sense  of  enjoyment  with  which  it  is  possible 
for  man  to  walk  through  the  creation,  rendering 
thanks  to  hia  Creator  at  every  step. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
advocate  the  vain  philosophy  of  past  ages — the 
vague  notion  long  since  discarded  from  the 
rational  world,  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
grandeur,  beauty,  or  even  perfection  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  sufhcient  of  itself  to  lead  the  heart  to 
God.  I  speak  of  such  contemplation  as  being 
the  natural  and  suitable  exercise  of  an  immor- 
tal mind,  and  of  the  glories  of  creation  as 
corroborating  evidence  that  a  gracious  will 
has  designed  the  mystery  of  our  being,  and 
that  a  powerful  hand  continues  to  uphold  the 
world  which  we  inhabit.  I  speak  of  the 
soothing  calm  of  evening,  not  with  the  puerilt 
notion  that  mere  sentimental  musing  is  con- 
ducive to  the  vitality  of  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity — that  spirit  which  is  compelled  to  en- 
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gage  in  active  warfare  with  the  world,  and 
sometimes  to  maintain  its  stand  amidst  all  that 
is  repulsive  to  the  poetic  mind  ;  but  I  speak 
of  the  evening  hour  as  a  season  of  repose  and 
wholesome  refreshment  to  this  spirit,  and  of 
all  other  enjoyments  derived  from  the  admira- 
tion of  nature  as  lawful,  natural,  and  highly 
conducive  to  the  feeling  of  thankfuhiess  which 
unfailingly  pervades  the  soul  of  the  true 
Christian. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  THE  MOON. 

To  write  a  chapter  on  the  mooDi  appears,  at 
first  sights  a  task  no  less  presumptuous  in  itself, 
than  inevitably  fruitless  in  its  consequences — 
fruitless  as  regards  that  kind  of  interest  which 
on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  night  has  been  called 
forth  and  sanctified  by  the  highest  powers  of 
genius,  as  well  as  abused  and  profaned  by  the 
lowest.  To  apostrophise  the  moon,  even  in  the 
most  ecstatic  lays,  would,  in  the  present  day,  be 
little  less  absurd  than  to  attempt 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lilj, 
To  throw  a  perfume  o'er  the  violet, 
To  smoothe  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  lanthom  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heaven  to  garnish.*' 

Yet  in  order  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all 
natural  and  sensible  objects,  pre-eminently  poe- 
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tical,  no  other  facts  need  be  adduced  than  theee; 
that  all  thceiHisions  of  disordered  fancy  which 
have  been  otTered  at  her  shrine,  since  (irst  the 
world  began,  have  not  deprived  the  queen  of 
night  of  one  iota  of  her  regal  dignity ;  not  all 
the  abortive  efforts  of  deceptive  art,  (and  not  a 
few  have  presented  a  mockery  of  her  inimitable 
beauty,)  have,  in  the  sligLtest  degree  impaired 
the  charm  of  her  loveliness ;  not  all  the  allu- 
sions of  sickly  sentiment,  or  vulgar  affectation, 
have  sullied  her  purity ;  nor  have  all  the  scenes 
of  degradation,  fraud,  or  cruelty,  which  her 
mysterious  light  has  illuminated,  been  able, 
even  in  these  clear-sighted  and  practical  times, 
to  render  less  solemn  and  imposing,  that  soul- 
pervading  influence,  witb  which  the  moon  is 
still  capable  of  inspiring  those  who  have  not 
entirely  subdued  or  sacriticed  the  tender,  gene- 
rous, or  sublime  emotions  of  their  nature. 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  the 
sun  unquestionably  claims  our  regard  before 
all  other  objects  of  creation.  But  the  sun  is 
less  poetical  than  the  moon,  because  his  attri- 
butes are  less  exclusively  connected  with  our 
mental  perceptions.  By  combining  the  idea  of 
heat  with  that  of  light,  ourassociationFt  become 
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more  seDsitive  and  corporeal,  and  conseqi 
less  refined.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  also  too 
clear,  and  too  generally  pervading  in  its  nature, 
to  be  so  poetical  as  that  of  the  moon.  It  leaves 
too  little  for  the  imagination.  All  is  revealed 
to  the  eye;  and  myriads  of  different  objects 
being  tlius  made  distinctly  visible,  the  attention 
wants  that  focus  of  concentration  which  gives 
intensity  and  vividness  to  all  our  impressions. 

"  But  the  stars,"  some  may  ask 
not  sufficiently  distant  and  magnificent 
sublimity — mild  enough  for  purity — beau( 
enough  for  love  ?"  Yes;  but  they  are  too 
tant — too  pure — too  cold  for  human  love, 
come  not  near  our  troubled  world,  they  SDitle 
not  upon  us  like  the  moon.  We  feel  that  they 
are  beautiful.  We  behold  and  admire.  No 
wonder  that  the  early  dwellers  upon 
should  have  been  tempted  to  behold  and  wi 
ship.  But  one  thing  is  wanting,  that  chai 
whether  real  or  ideal,  which  connects,  or  s 
to  connect,  our  mental  sufferings,  wanti», 
wishes,  with  some  high  and  unattainable  source 
of  intelligence — the  charm  of  sympathy.  Thou- 
sands of  purified  and  elevated  minds  have  ex- 
patiated upon  the  stars  its  the  most  sublime 
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all  created  objects,  and  bo  unquestionably  they 
are  ;**  but  sublimity  is  not  all  that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  poetic  feeling.  The  spirit  of  poe- 
try dwells  not  always  in  the  high  and  distant 
heavens,  but  loves  to  vary  its  existence  by  the 
enjoyment  of  tender  and  home-felt  delights. 
Thus  we  are  not  satisfied,  even  in  our  highest 
intellectual  pursuits,  unless  we  find  something 
to  appropriate,  and  call  our  own ;  and  thus 
while  we  admire  the  stars  as  splendid  por- 
tions of  the  magnificence  of  the  heavens,  we 
both  admire  and  love  the  moon,  because,  still 
retaining  her  heavenly  character,  she  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  our  earth.  We  cannot  look 
upon  the  stars  without  being  struck  with  n 
sense  of  their  distance,  their  unattainable 
height,  the  immeasurable  extent  of  space  that 
lies  between  the  celestial  fields  which  they 
traverse  with  a  perpetual  harmony  of  motion, 
and  the  low  world  of  petty  cares  where  we  lie 
grovelling.  But  the  moon — the  placid  moon, 
is  just  high  enough  for  sublimity,  just  near 

*  Zytrj  one  diiposed  to  doaXit  lliis  Ituth,  may  find  fall 
comictioD  hy  raiding  in  Montgomerj'*  Licc(ur«i  on  Poetrr. 
■  few  p«sei  derated  to  thii  inbjcci ;  peilu|ii  the  moil  par- 
tial eflnrian  that  ever  flowed  ^m  ui  eloqnent  pea,  inipircd 
bj  I  refined  imigiMtion,  n  highly  gifted  mind,  ind  i  devoot 
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To  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all  visible  ob- 
jects the  most  poetical,  there  needs  no  other 
evidence  than  the  numbrr  of  poelic  lays  in 
which  she  has  been  celebrated.  The  merit  of 
these  lays  is  proof  of  a  totally  ditl'erent  nature, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  point ; 
the  inspiration  being  in  the  moon  herself — the 
virtue  of  that  inspiration  in  the  souls  of  hev 
votaries.  Here  however  we  find  additional, 
and  perhaps  stronger  proof  of  the  same  fact ; 
for  not  only  have  poets  of  every  age,  and  every 
country,  fonnd  in  the  queen  of  night  a  never- 
tiring  theme ;  but  she  has  unquestionably  the 
honour  of  having  called  forth  some  of  the  most 
memorable,  and  most  brilliant  effusions  of  po- 
etic genins.  To  quote  illustrative  passages  on 
this  subject  would  be  to  fill  volumes,  and  to 
make  selections  would  be  almost  impossible, 
amongst  instances  so  numerous  and  so  fraught 
with  interest;  but  there  is  one  scene  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  which  deservea  particular 
notice,  for  the  natural  and  simple  manner  in 
which  (he  poet  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  an  exquisite  moonlight  night,  appa- 
rently witliout  etTort,  and  almost  without  de- 
scription. It  ta  where  the  two  lovers,  escaped 
from  danger  and  suspicion,  first  find  time  and 
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which  belongs  to  perfect  happiness,  and  de- 
scending from  their  poetic  (lights,  turn  upon 
each  other  the  sportive  badinage,  which  is 
more  familiar  to  those  who  are  but "  earthly 
happy."  They  are  then  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  messenger;  but  still,  the  mind  of  the 
poet  having  been  tilled  to  overflowing  with  his 
own  idea,  or  rather  his  own  intense  feeling  of 
this  ecstatic  night,  he  goes  on  after  the  first 
exuberance  of  fancy  has  been  expended  in  mere 
association,  to  give  us  some  description  of  the 
scene ;  and  then  follows  tliat  passage  so  highly 
imaginative  and  poetical,  yet  withal  so  simple, 
that  it  seems  but  to  embody  in  words,  the  faint 
dreams  that  have  floated  through  our  own  minds 
a  thousand  times  without  fiuding  utterance  : 

■■  Hdw  jweel  Ihe  moonllgbl  sleeps  opon  this  li«nk  '. 
Htre  iriU  wc  tit,  and  let  the  wiuniU  of  miuic 
Cnep  in  oar  e«n ;  toft  ■tnin«M,  and  the  Difhl. 
Become  Ihe  tuochcB  of  avecl  faannony. 
Sit,  JmicB.     Look  huK  the  door  of  Ileiven 
U  Ibkh  iaUj'd  with  pathiM  of  bright  gold : 
Tkcn'f  nol  the  nnalleBl  orh,  i^icti  thou  behohl'il, 
Bat  ID  hii  motion  like  sn  Bagel  uiigi. 
Still  iiniring  to  the  young -cy'il  therubinii. 
Such  hannon?  is  in  inimortJ  louli ; 
Bat,  ohan  this  muddf  Testot  uf  dec^T 
Doth  groistj  clote  it  in,  vc  oaonot  hear  it." 

In  contemplating  the  different  attributes  of 
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the  moon,  first,  and  most  striking,  is  that  di 
tinctness  of  light  and  shade  which  characterim 
her  influence  over  external  nature.     Here  ai 
no  lesser  hghts,  no  minor  shadows  lo  constitui 
a   medium   between   the   two  extremes, 
whole  earth  is  under  the  dominion  of  two  ml 
powers;  and  every  material  object  presents 
one  side  a  surface  distinctly  visible,  while  t1 
other  is  tost  in  impenetrable  darkness.     Not 
wreath  of  ivy,  a  projecting  cornice,  or  a  brok( 
turret,  but  the  moon  invests  it  with  a  beauty 
her  own,  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  mi 
potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  imaginati< 
from  the  depth  of  mysterious  shadow  by  whicll 
it  is  contrasted.    Beautiful  as  her  light  unques- 
tionably is,  when  it  falls  upon  the  verdure  of  the 
sloping  bank,  where  every  flower,  and  leaf,  andi 
tendril  have  their  shining  surface  contrasted  wil 
their  shadow,  we  should  scarcely  pause  to 
our  tribute  of  admiration,  by  telling  how  often 
the  poet's  lay  has  recorded  events  which  took 
place  "  on  such  a  night,"  but  that  in  glancing 
from  this  scene  of  silvery  brightness,  we  behold 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the 
V  defile,  or  the  hollow  cave,  within  whose 
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confines  the  queen  of  night,  with  all  herpowB 


and  all  her  splendot 


s  unable  to  penetrate.  1 
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Another  striking  attribute  of  the  moon,  and 
one  which  seema  more  especially  to  bring  her 
within  the  sphere  of  human  sympathy,  is  her 
alternate  darkness  and  illumination;  which 
iaat  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as  a  periodical  visi- 
tation ;  for  so  powerful  are  the  senses  over  the 
ituagination,  that  it  is  with  some  difficulty  we 
realize  the  truth,  that  when  the  moon  is  invisible 
to  our  eyes,  she  is  in  reality  as  present  with  us 
as  when  her  soft  light  salutes  us  in  our  nightly 
wanderings.  Thus  we  bear  perpetually  of  the 
constancy,  as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  the 
moon;  Just  as  a  similitude  with  either  quality 
may  suit  the  poet's  need.  Of  her  constancy, 
because,  lost  us  she  is  to  our  outu'ard  percep- 
tions, we  are  able  to  calculate  with  undeviating 
certainty  the  hour  of  her  return  ;  of  her  incon- 
stancy, because  how  profound  soever  are  the 
de*olions  offered  at  her  shrine,  that  shrine  is 
no  sooner  invested  with  the  full  splendour  of 
her  celestial  brightness,  than  the  meftablc  light 
begins  to  wane,  and  finally  disappears. 

From  the  long  established  custom  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  moon  in  our  descriptions  of  mental 
suffering,  we  might  almost  be  led  to  pronounce 
that  melancholy  was  one  of  her  chief  charac- 
teristics, were  not  this  poetical  propensity  easily 


accounted  for,  by  the  enjoyments  of  the  geoe-* 
rnlity  of  mankind  heing  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
confine  their  attentioo  to  social,  stirring,  mun- 
dane subjects  of  interest  or  excitement;  and 
thus  to  leave  little  time,  and  less  inclination, 
fur  making  observations  upon  the  moon :  while 
under  tlie  influence  of  melancholy,  which  has 
in  all  minda  the  same  tendency  lo  silence, 
solitude,  and  contemplation,  the  eye  is  naturally 
directed  to  scenes  of  repose  and  serenity,  and 
more  than  all,  to  the  solemn  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  here  that  we  look  for  peace; 
and  we  all  can  remember,  when  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  sleepless  night,  the  moon 
was  our  only  companion,  the  only  friend  who 
was  near  us  under  the  pressure  of  our  calamity, 
or  who  appeared  to  sympathize  in  our  distress. 
Surely  the  sweet  influence  of  the  queen  of 
iiiglit  is  in  its  own  nature  more  cheering  than 
melancholy.  How  many  glad  occasions  of 
social  and  festive  entertainment  are  regulated 
by  the  moon.  "  We  will  visit  our  friends  when 
tlie  moon  is  at  the  full  '* — "  We  will  return  by 
the  light  of  the  moon" — "We  wait  for  the 
moon  before  we  set  sail,"  is  the  famUtar  lan- 
guage of  every  day ;  and  how  much  more  must 
the  mariner  on  the  mighty  deep  rejoice  in  her 
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welcome  visitations,  and  hail  her  nightly  ra- 
diance as  she  rises  over  the  uiifathomable  abyss. 
Shines  not  the  moon  through  the  grated  lattice 
of  the  prison,  from  whence  all  other  gentle 
comforters  are  excluded,  sniihng  upon  the  cri- 
minal in  his  feverish  sleep,  and  remindiug  him 
when  he  starts  into  waking  consciousness,  that 
while  his  brother  man,  perhaps  weak,  fallible, 
and  faulty  as  himself,  had  he  been  similarly 
circumstanced,  is  able  to  pursue,  impeach,  and 
condemn,  according  to  the  strict  authority  of 
laws,  which  take  no  cognizance  of  want  of 
knowledge,  of  early  bias,  and  more  than  all, 
of  peculiar  and  incalculable  temptation;  there 
IB  still  mercy  in  the  everlasting  heavens — an 
eye  that  looks  down  upon  his  earthly  sufferings, 
beholding  through  a  clear,  and  steady,  and 
impartial  light,  all  thiit  is  hidden  from  the 
scrutiny  of  man ;  and  that  an  humble,  solemn, 
und  heartfelt  appeal,  even  from  out  his  dun- 
geon, beneath  his  chains,  or  upon  the  fatal 
»calfold,  may  yet  be  made  to  that  higher 
tribunal,  whuse  judgments  are  as  unparalleled 
in  mercy,  as  unimpeachable  in  justice. 

Is  not  the  moon,  amidst  all  the  chances  and 
changes  that  occur  to  u9  in  this  sublunary 
scene,  still,  still  the   same  ?      We   recall  the 
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sweet  and  social  evenings,  when 
looked  in  upon  our  childish  play,  through  the 
trellice-work  of  vine  and  jessamine  that  grew 
around  our  ancestral  dwelling.  How  looks 
that  dwelhng  now?  The  vine  and  the  jessa- 
mine are  rooted  from  the  earth,  the  walls  are 
hroken  down,  and  scarcely  is  one  stone  lefl 
upon  another.  Where  are  the  companions  of 
those  happy  bout's  ?  Some  have  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  are  gone  we  ask  not  wbeT«; 
some  are  so  altered  in  their  loves  and  fiiend- 
ships,  that  we  know  them  not,  or  perhaps, 
tliey  know  not  us ;  and  others  are  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  busy  world,  chasing 
their  different  objects  of  ambition  or  desire, 
which  we  hold  no  share  :  even  our  own  hei 
though  they  feel  the  same  to  us  in  their  ca] 
bility  of  suffering,  have  learned  to  beat  another 
tune,  to  burn  with  different  fires,  to  be  vivified 
with  a  new  life,  or  subject  to  a  fatality  which  we 
were  far  from  apprehending  then.  Yet  the  moon 
— the  lovely  moon,  is  still  the  same,  shining 
on  with  the  same  inefl'able  effulgence — teaching 
us  that  constancy  is  not  an  empty  name,  though 
we  and  ours  have  failed  to  find  the  reality — that 
there  is  purity  and  peace  beneath  the  heavens, 
though  we  are  still  wandering  in  fruitless  quest 
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of  bolh — that  there  ia  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
of  loveliaesB  and  delight,  though  we  hare 
wasted  ours. 

And  is  not  the  moon  most  kind,  most  cha- 
ritabk,  that  she  reveals  no  deformities,  brings 
to  light  no  defects,  but  ever  shines  on — 

'-  LsBiing  that  beaatiful,  that  Btill  wbb  ■□, 
And  mikin;  that  vhich  niu  oat," 

Oh !  it  is  wearisome  in  our  daily  existeuce 
to  see  the  critic's  eye  forever  peering  through  a 
narrow  focus  of  concentrated  and  partial  light, 
to  find  out  the  specks  upon  the  face  of  the  sun, 
the  soil  of  the  lily,  the  footprints  of  the  but- 
lertly  upon  the  velvet  petals  of  the  rose;  listen- 
ing with  his  ear  sharpened  to  an  acuteness  that 
renders  it  sensible  only  of  discord,  to  detect 
the  misapplication  of  tone  and  emphasis  in  the 
eloquence  that  shakes  the  world,  the  wrong 
cadence  in  the  voice  that  tells  of  anguish, 
the  false  note  in  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
Yet  this  is  what  men  call  wisdom — a  wisdom 
which  if  it  fails  to  subdue  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  mankind,  at  least  destroys  the 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  beauty  and  per 
fection  of  the  creation,  and  the  desire  to  bow 
with  mute  reverence  and  awe  before  its  Creator, 
vot.  I.  I 
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It  is  this  wisdom  which  intrudes  its  o 
presence  upon  our  daily  walk,  rendering  thai 
walk  most  wearisome,  and  the  society  we  meet 
there,  infinitely  worse  than  solitudR.  But  the 
night  returns — the  calm  and  silent  night,  and 
the  sweet  moon  rising  over  the  eastern  hills. 
goes  forth  upon  her  pathway  through  the 
heavens,  Perchance  an  envious  clond  ad- 
vances, and  her  form  is  obscured  by  misty 
vapoura ;  but  they  pass  away,  and  her  smile 
looks  sweeter  than  before.  Upon  the  rugged 
precipice,  the  dark  impenetrable  forest,  the 
restless  waves  of  the  ocean,  "  her  soft  and 
solemn  light"  is  falling,  beautifying  whatever 
it  shines  upon,  marking  out  as  with  a  silver 
pencil  the  majestic  outline  of  the  crag  or  pro- 
montory, but  leaving  the  deep  and  frightful 
cavern  at  its  base  still  unrevealed ;  tinging  with 
radiant  lustre  the  light  boughs  that  wave  and 
dance  as  if  with  very  gladness  in  her  welcome 
beams,  the  sprays  of  glittering  ivy,  or  the  lofty 
turrets  of  the  ancient  tower,  while  passing  in 
her  peaceful  progress  over  every  scene  of  gloom 
and  ten'or,  she  seems  to  cast  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth  into  yet  deeper  shade ;  or,  turning 
the  foam  of  the  angry  billows  into  crests  j 
sparkling   light,  the    troubled    track    of 
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hearing  bark  into  a  silvery  pathway,  and  the 
aails  that  flutter  in  the  adverse  gale,  into  the 
while  pinions  of  some  angelic  messenger,  she 
kindly  ofTerB  to  the  imaginative  beholder,  & 
picture  of  sublimity  for  that  of  danger — of 
trust  for  anxious  fear — of  hope  for  murmuring 
and  despair. 

Is  not  the  moon  also  a  faithful  treasurer  of 
sweet  and  pleasant  memories  ?  We  might  for- 
get (in  this  world  there  is  much  to  make  us 
forget)  what  we  learned  before  our  minds  were 
tainted  by  the  envious  struggle  for  pre-emi- 
nence, and  the  necessity  of  sordid  gain,  or 
soured  by  the  disappointments  inevitably  at- 
tending both.  The  worldly  man,  the  sharp 
keen  bustler  of  the  city,  sees  little  to  call  back 
his  thoughts  to  the  days  of  unsophisticated  in- 
nocence, and  Btill  less  to  recommend  to  hiii 
now  mature  judgment,  what  he  would  call 
nothing  better  than  his  boyish  blindnesB,  to 
hiE^  own  best  interests.  But  the  bodily  frame 
in  time  wears  out,  the  city  feast  becomes  un- 
palatable to  the  sickly  appetite,  and  civic  ho- 
nours are  unable  to  support  the  head  they 
crown.  Sleepless  nights  succeed  to  wearisome 
days.  Perhaps  his  attendant  enjoys  that  re- 
I  2 
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pose,  which  he  is  unable  to  purchase  with  all 
his  wealth.  To  sum  up  the  amount  of  his 
goldy  no  longer  relieves  the  aching  void  of  his 
heart.  There  is  a  gnawing  want  still  pressing 
upon  him,  even  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day, 
which  all  his  possessions  are  unequal  to  supply ; 
and  he  begins  at  last  to  question,  whether  they 
may  not  have  cost  him  more  than  their  real 
value.  Lost  in  a  world  of  vague  and  unsatis- 
fying thoughts,  the  moon  steals  in  upon  his 
meditations.  It  is  not  with  him  as  with  more 
feeling  minds,  that  memory  rushes  back  with 
one  tremendous  bound;  but  with  his  wonted 
caution  and  reserve,  he  begins  to  retrace  the 
pilgrimage  of  past  years,  the  silent  moon- 
beams lighting  him  unconsciously  on  his  way, 
and  leading  him  by  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion, back  to  his  paternal  home.  He  enters 
again  the  once  familiar  habitation.  He  takes 
possession  of  the  chair  appropriated  to  the 
darling  boy,  and  along  with  it  the  many  pure 
and  lively  feelings,  which  the  world  had  chased 
away.  He  listens  to  his  father's  gentle  admo- 
nitions, and  feels  the  affectionate  pressure  of 
his  hand,  upon  his  then  unruffled  brow.  He 
hears  his  mother's  voice  as   she    sings  their 
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evening  hymn,  and  "Oh  !"  the  man  of  wealth 
exclaims,  "  that  I  might  he  again  that  innocent 
and  happy  boy !" 

If  he  who  embarks  his  whole  heart  in  the 
sordid  avocations  of  life,  is  necesearily  driven 
on  to  resign  the  noblest  aspirations,  and  ten- 
derest  aifections  of  his  youth,  the  votaress  of 
feshion  becomes  if  possible  more  heartleii^, 
and  more  hardened  in  her  servile  and  despica- 
ble career :  it  is  possible  from  this  cauRe  ;  that 
in  order  to  act  to  the  life  the  artificial  charac- 
ter she  has  assumed,  it  is  necessary  that  she 
ftbould  sometimes  wear  the  semblance  of  feel- 
ing, just  in  that  proportion,  and  according  to 
that  peculiar  mode,  which  may  best  suit  the 
selfish  purpose  of  the  moment ;  and  this  empty 
mockery  of  the  best  and  loveliest  attributes  of 
human  nature — of  its  afiectionf',  sympathies, 
and  high  capabilities,  has  a  more  debasing  and 
injurious  effect  upon  the  mind,  than  the  total 
(brgetfulness  even  of  their  outward  character. 
But  the  woman  of  fashion  cannot  always  keep 
her  thoughts  directed  to  the  same  brilliant 
point.  There  will  be  moments  when  she  fiii»- 
pect5  the  potency  of  the  idol  to  whom  her  only 
devotions  have  been  offered.  With  her  also  thr 
exhaustion  of  the  bodily  frame,  wdl  produce  u 
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pining  after  that  which  has  been  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  the  world — a  longing  to  lie  down 
and  rest,  beneath  the  sheltering  wings  of  the 
angel  of  peace.  Perchance  she  has  stolen  tin- 
noticed  from  the  busy  throng,  to  breathe  for 
one  moment  with  greater  freedom  at  the  open 
casement.  She  still  bears  the  tread  of  the 
noisy  dance — the  music — the  glad  voices — 
and  she  feels  what  no  heart  is  capable  of 
feeling  without  a  pang,  that  her  presence  is 
not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  reputed 
friends,  and  that  when  her  head  ie  laid  within 
the  grave  they  will  still  dance  on,  without  being 
conscious  that  one  familiar  step  is  wanting  in 
their  merriment.  Her  soul  is  oppressed.  She 
looks  out  beneath  the  high  blue  silent  heavens, 
and  the  moon  is  there  to  welcome  her  as  with 
a  sister's  smile.  It  is  to  the  moon  alone  that  all 
human  beings  can  appeal  with  an  inward  seme 
of  sympathy ;  and  to  the  moon  at  last  she 
ventures  to  utter  that  complaint,  which  no  ear 
has  ever  heard.  "  It  was  not  thus  !"  the  m«ltin- 
choly  strain  begins,  but  tears — true,  unaffected 
tears  are  rising,  and  she  looks  down  upon  the 
clustering  jessamine,  whose  delicate  stars  gleam 
out  in  the  moonbeams,  and  send  forth  their 
odorous  perfumes  upon  the  gales  of  night.     It 
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was  not  thus  that  she,  that  splendid  mourner, 
weary  with  the  weight  of  her  own  diamonds, 
and  eiclc  of  the  selhshness  of  her  own  chosen 
friende,  looked  up  to  the  face  of  the  pate  moon, 
in  those  hours  when  the  moon  looks  fairest — 
those  happy  hours  when  even  she,  the  false 
one,  was  beloved.  Her  memory,  the  only  fa- 
culty which  she  has  not  been  able  to  pervert, 
returns  to  the  bright  season  of  sincerity  and 
youth.  Again  she  is  walking  by  the  aide  of 
one  whom  worlds  could  not  have  tempted  to 
violate  her  confidence,  or  wound  her  love — one 
who  was  deserted  for  a  worthless  rival,  in  his 
turn  to  be  cast  off  for  another,  and  then  a  third, 
and  so  on,  until  the  world  at  last  became  the 
only  candidate  for  her  affections,  the  only  mler 
of  her  heart.  "  It  was  not  thus  ! "  she  exclaims, 
"  that  I  was  wont  to  look  upon  the  moon.  Oh .' 
give  me  back  the  loves,  tlie  friendships  of  my 
early  days.  Restore  the  capability  of  trust- 
ing, even  though  1  should  still  be  deceived ! 
Awaken  in  my  soul  the  faculty  of  hope,  though 
I  should  be  disappointed  still !  Rekindle  my 
affections,  that  I  may  feel  the  possibility  of 
loving,  though  I  should  never  be  beloved  again ! 
Let  me  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  kindness, 
though  it  should  be  strange  to  mine  ear  !    Let 
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me  listen  to  the  language  of  truth,  though  i 
should  coodeiun  the  whole  of  my  past  life  !" 

The  mariner  at  midnight  on  the  deep  sea, 
looks  forth  when  other  eyes  are  sleeping, 
towards  the  bright  opening  in  the  eastern 
clouds,  where  the  pale  lustre  of  the  rising  moon 
.  gives  welcome  promise  of  her  blessed  visitatiou. 
)  Soon  hc-r  full  vound  orb  appears  in  all  its 
,  splendour,  and  the  dark  vapours  float  away,  or 
gliding  gently  past  her  beaming  face,  receive 
the  soft  reflection  of  her  smite,  before  they  pass 
into  the  undistinguisliable  chaos  of  night.  High 
into  the  azure  heavens  she  now  ascends,  while 
the  lonely  helmsman  chants  to  the  heedless 
'  gale  the  songs  of  his  native  land.  He  ^azes 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  water,  and 
«ver  as  his  eye  dwells  upon  that  silvery  track 
of  light  that  seems  to  lure  him  away  to  another 
world,  recollections  which  the  bustle  of  the 
day  keeps  down,  and  thoughts  dear  as  the 
miser's  hoarded  treasure,  rise  within  his  breast, 
fresh  and  spontaneous ;  nnd  he  thinks  how  the 
same  moon  shone  upon  the  woodbine  bower 
where  he  first  wooed  the  village  maid,  who 
blushed  in  her  innocent  joy,  and  inwardly  ex- 
ulted in  the  short-lived  happiness  of  being  a 
sailor's  bride.      Has  he  not  seen  that  bower 
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agun  ?  Y«s,  and  lh«  woodbine  vit»  slill  lovely, 
but  his  bride  hsd  loat  her  maiden  bloom.  Bud 
the  cares  of  a  lonely  and  almoAt  widowed  wife 
bad  made  ber  prematurely  uld.  Afjain  he  bw 
returned  to  that  welUknown  opot — that  haven 
of  his  dearest  hopes,  and  the  babe  that  ihosld 
have  welcomed  him  with  the  kind  imme  of 
father,  was  sleeping  beneath  ii  little  t^ntuy 
mound  in  the  church-yard,  while  he  had  been 
far  away  in  itx  hour  of  agony,  and  its  lajit  cry 
had  been  unheard  by  htm.  Once  more  he  has 
teturoed  to  hift  deserted  home,  The  mother 
too  was  gone  to  her  place  of  reit,  and  twu 
humble  graves  side  by  side  were  all  the  memo- 
rial that  remained  of  his  domestic  bappinesa. 
What  then  !  Does  he  wish  that  his  marriage 
day  had  never  dawned  ?  would  lie  extinguish 
the  memory  of  the  past  (  No,  though  aiuidnt 
the  stir  of  the  busy  day,  or  amongst  his  jovial 
L-omrades  he  think?  little  of  his  wife  and  child, 
ycl  in  the  solitude  of  the  night  watche>,  when 
the  moon  is  above  his  head,  and  uu  sound  it  to 
be  heard  but  the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the 
vessel's  side,  he  blesses  that  mild  and  identic 
teraembraucer,  tliat  ^he  visits  him  in  his  louelt- 
ness,  to  tell  him  those  tales  uf  touderneso  to 
which  his  ear  has  become  strange,  and  to  open 


in  bis  bold  and  hardy  bosom  tbose  sweet 
fountains  of  human  love  which  transform  the 
character  of  the  rude  sailor  into  that  of  the 
avenger  of  the  injured,  the  father  of  the  orpha% 
and  the  protector  of  the  helpless. 

Thus  ever  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  wal 
ful  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  man,  is  the  moon  as 
she  rises  from  her  throne  of  clouds.  He  turns 
to  gaze  upon  that  welcome  face,  and  thinks 
how  many  well-known  and  familiar  looks  are 
directed  to  the  same  object.  Perchance  he 
has  been  a  wanderer  through  many  lands,  a 
voyager  over  the  deep  seas,  a  pilgrim  of  the 
world;  yet  ever  on  his  wayward  course,  the 
eame  raiid  moon  has  been  like  a  faithful  and 
untiring  friend,  speaking  tu  him  amongst  a 
strange  people  in  the  native  language  of  his 
heart,  and  telling  through  the  lonely  nigbt, 
sweet  tidings  of  his  wished-for  home.  Whe- 
ther amid  snow  covered  hills,  through  the 
frozen  wilderness,  along  the  skirts  of  the  pine 
forest,  far,  far  away,  she  guides  the  solitary 
Laplander;  or,  in  more  sultry  climes  looks 
down  through  the  foliage  of  the  waving  palm 
tree,  and  glances  over  the  bright  surfece  of 
the  welcome  waters,  where  the  Indian  lav» 
his  burning   feet:    whether  high    above    the 
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lower,  the  minaret,  or  itately  dome,  she  look* 
•lown,  B  silent  and  unmoved  spectator,  upon  tbe 
thickly-peopled  city,  the  pcrpetaal  stir,  the 
harry  and  tbe  rush  of  busy  life ;  or  far  awsy  in 
the  silence  and  solitude  of  some  lone  isle  of  the 
ocean,  touching  with  her  sparkling  radiance 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  that  nameless  and 
uncultured  garden,  and  the  rippling  waves  that 
Rse  and  fall,  and  Inll  theniaelvea  to  rest  upon 
that  unknown  shor«:  whethertbrangb  the  richly 
curtained  window  of  the  palace,  her  modest 
light  steals  gently  in,  aiid  gliding  uvct  tfa« 
marble  floor,  or  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
restfi  in  its  silence  and  purity  upon  the  crimson 
canopy  of  kings;  or  where  the  cottage  of  tbe 
berdsnan  stands  upon  the  lone  moor,  silvers 
the  mossy  turf  beside  his  door,  coveniig  thp 
grey  thatch  of  the  mouldering  roof  with  her 
garment  of  beauty,  and  looking  m  with  her 
(juiet  and  approving  smile  upon  hiit  homely 
meal,  blessing  tbe  cup  of  which  he  drinks,  and 
lighting  the  parents'  way,  as  they  iteek  Ihi^ 
couch  of  their  slumbering  cherubs  to  nsk  a 
blessing  for  the  coming  day,  to  return  thanks 
for  tbe  past,  and  then  to  enjoy  the  refreshment 
of  peaceful  and  untroubled  sleep :  over  the 
waste  unpeopled   desert,  the  rich  and    frrtilc 
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fields  which  surround  the  habitations  of  mea, 
the  tempest-troubled  ocean,  or  the  hive  of 
human  industry,  it  is  the  same  moon  that 
meets  the  traveller's  anxious  gaze,  and  ever  on 
his  lonely  and  distant  course,  he  feels  it  to  be 
the  same  whose  rays  are  interwoven  with  the 
thread  of  his  early  existence. 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  moon  whose  silver  cres- 
cent was  hung  in  the  blue  heavens  when  the 
first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world  with  its 
mighty  and  mysterious  wing.  It  is  the  same 
moon  that  rocks  the  restless  tides  from  shore  to 
shore,  with  a  monotony  of  motion  that  marks 
out  the  different  epochs  in  the  life  of  man,  and 
overrules  his  most  momentous  actions  with  a 
power  which  he  is  unable  either  to  ba£9e  or 
subdue.  It  is  the  same  moon  for  the  mystic 
celebration  of  whose  metamorphoses,  the  king 
of  Israel  erected  an  edifice,  the  most  splendid 
that  human  ingenuity  could  invent,  or  human 
labour  construct.  It  is  the  same  moon  for 
the  visible  completion  of  whose  perfect  radi- 
ance, the  Spartans,  while  yet  their  souls  were 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambition,  sacrificed  their 
share  of  glory  in  the  memorable  field  of  Mara- 
thon. It  is  the  same  moon  which  inspires  the 
most  ecstatic  dreams  of  the  enthusiast,  giving 
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to  his  earth-bom  visions,  a  refinement  and  sub- 
limity,  which  belong  only  to  that  imaginative 
realm,  over  which  the  queen  of  night  presides. 
It  is  the  same  moon  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
countless  myriads  are  nightly  gazing,  but 
which  never  yet  inspired  one  unholy  thought, 
awakened  one  mean  or  sordid  feeling,  or  called 
forth  one  passion  inimical  to  the  maintenance 
of  "peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men.** 
It  is  the  same  moon  which  personifies  in  her 
refulgent  orb  that  bright  link  of  spiritual  con- 
nection between  this  troubled  life,  and  one  that 
is  without  anxiety,  and  without  tears  ;  hanging 
her  single  lamp  of  ineffable  radiance  above  our 
nightly  slumbers,  like  a  beacon  of  hope  to  lure 
us  to  a  better  land — returning  again,  and 
again  to  this  earthly  sphere,  to  warn  us  of 
the  danger  of  delay,  to  cherish  our  heavenward 
aspirations,  and  to  teach  us  that  there  is  a  love, 
(Oh  !  how  unlike  the  love  of  man  ! )  as  constant 
and  im tiring  in  its  faithfulness,  as  slow  to 
avenge  disobedience  and  neglect. 
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Beporb  entirely  quitting  the  fascinating 
employment  of  tracing  out  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations of  particular  objects  in  nature^  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  mind  by  rural  scenery  in 
general. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken, a  difficulty  which  presents  itself  most 
strikingly  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  is  to  avoid 
the  folly  of  being  too  sentimental,  or  rather  to 
escape  the  charge  of  wishing  to  lead  the  mind 
away  from  what  is  substantially  useful,  to  that 
which  is  merely  visionary.  If  the  major  part 
of  society  in  the  present  day  consisted  of  love- 
stricken  poets  and  languishing  girls,  mine 
would  indeed  be  a  scheme  unnecessary  and  ill 
devised  ;  but  as  the  tendency  of  our  present 
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syflUm  of  education,  our  convenation,  habiu, 
tod  modes  of  thioknig,  is  towards  th«  diract 
opposite  of  sentimentality,  we  may  &irly  pn- 
sume,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  and 
competent  judges,  this  work  will  be  considered 
hannlesB,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  that  the 
writer  will  have  due  credit  given  for  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  spirit  of 
poesy  froni  the  oppression  of  vulgar  tyranny, 
and  m  guarding  the  temple  of  the  muses  from 
the  profanations  of  avarice  and  discord. 

The  character  of  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  is  too  practical, 
too  bustling,  too  commercin),  I  might  almofi 
say,  too  material,  to  admit  of  the  least  apprr- 
hension  that  ideas  should  be  brought  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  facts,  that  learning  should  be 
Kupersedcd  by  sensibility,  or  that  vogue  notmofl 
nbout  the  essences  of  things  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  just  and  circumstautiaJ  knowledge 
of  the  actual  sabetances  of  those  things  them- 
selves. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  thai  happiness, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  the  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  in  all  our  pureutts  and  nvoea- 
tions;  whether  that  happineoe  coneiets  in 
■massing  or  expending  money  :  in  our  personal 
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and  sensual  gi-atiiications,  ur  in  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  others;  in  maintaining  the  station  to 
which,  by  birth  or  education,  we  have  become 
attached,  or  in  raising  ourselves  to  a  higher 
scale  of  society,  in  obtaining  and  securing  to 
ourselves  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  life, 
or  in  cultivating  the  mental  powers ;  in  look- 
ing far  and  deep,  both  into  the  visible  and  the 
intellectual  world,  for  those  principles  of  con- 
sistency, beauty,  and  harmony,  which  owe  tbeir 
development  to  an  almighty  hand;  and  in 
recognising  the  work  of  that  hand  in  every 
thing  around  and  within  us,  front  the  simplest 
object  of  sense,  to  the  most  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic source  of  contemplation. 

The  question  is  not,  under  which  of  these 
forms  mankind  is  most  addicted  to  look  for 
happiness,  but  under  which  of  these  fomts  the 
happiness  therein  found,  is  likely  to  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  thai 
part  of  bis  nature  which  is  committed  to  him 
as  a  sacred  trust,  and  will  have  to  be  rendered 
up,  either  elevated  or  debased,  for  eternity, 
I  know  that  poetry  is  not  religion  ;  and  that 
a  man  may  dwell  in  a  region  of  poetical  ideas, 
yet  far  from  hia  God :  but  we  leani  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  whose  whole  language  is  that 
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of  poetry,  as  well  as  by  the  slightest  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  poetry 
may  be  intimately  associated  with  religion,  and 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  its  practical  in- 
fluence, it  may  be  woven  in  with  our  familiar 
duties,  so  as  to  beautify  what  would  otherwise 
be  repulsive,  to  sweeten  what  is  bitter,  and  to 
elevate  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  mean  or  degraded. 

It  is  not  thus  with  sordid  or  artificial  life. 
Poetry  neither  can,  nor  will  dwell  there.  The 
atmosphere  is  too  dense,  and  those  who  inhale 
it  acquire  a  taste  for  its  impurities,  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  victim  of 
habits  more  gross  and  vicious  learns  to  love 
the  odour  of  the  deleterious  bowl,  because  it  is 
associated  with  the  gratification  of  his  brutal 
appetites. 

1  am  far  from  wishing  that  all  men  were 
poets ;  or  that  the  practical  and  necessary 
rules  of  education,  should  give  place  to  the 
lawless  vagaries  of  fancy,  or  the  impulse  of 
feelings  uncontrolled  :  but  I  do  wish  that  these 
rules  and  the  attention  they  require,  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  season  of  youth,  without 
leaving  time  even  io  feel  that  they  are  essential. 
I   do  wish  that  men  and    women  too,  would 
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sometimes  pause  in  their  hurry  after  mere 
verbal  knowledge,  to  think  for  themselTes ;  and 
turn  away  occasionally  from  the  pile  of  fresh 
books  which  every  day  sees  placed  before  them, 
to  study  that  which  never  was,  and  never  can 
be  written — ^the  wide  field  of  nature ;  not  only 
as  it  lies  spread  before  their  actnal  view,  but 
as  it  expands  in  their  own  minds,  teaching  them 
by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth,  that  we  have  frtculties  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  of  the  head,  and  that  we  must  hereafter 
render  an  account  of  a  moral,  as  well  as  of  an 
intellectual  nature. 

How  far  my  impressions  in  favour  of  a  country 
life,  may  arise  from  early  habit  and  association, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  and  I  must  be 
candid  enough  to  grant,  that  the  state  of  society 
in  remote  and  isolated  districts,  does  not  present 
an  aspect  at  all  calculated  to  support  the  idea 
that  our  moral  faculties  are  improved  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  we  enjoy  of  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  external  nature;  but  the 
fact  that  this  opportunity  alone  is  insufficient 
to  produce  the  effect,  by  no  means  proves,  that 
in  conjunction  with  other  advantages  it  is  not 
powerfully  conducive  to  the  end  desired.  In 
the  country,  man  may  be  as  brutish,  as  stulti- 
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fied,  and  as  incapable  of  every  gentle  or  sublime 
emotion,  as  in  the  city  he  may  be  grosa,  selfish 
and  insensible  to  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
others :  but  it  is  no  more  the  fault  of  nature 
when  the  eye  has  not  been  opened  to  behold 
her  beauties,  than  it  is  the  fault  of  the  musi- 
cian when  his  auditors  are  without  the  sense 
of  hearing.  I  speak  of  the  enjoyment  which 
nature  is  capable  of  affording,  not  of  that  which 
it  necessarily  forces  upon  man,  whether  he 
looks  for  it  or  not ;  nor  does  the  fact,  that 
remote  dwellers  in  the  country  have  amongst 
themselves  a  very  low  standard  of  intellectual 
merit,  prove  anything  against  my  ai^ument ; 
since  I  beUeve  it  may  be  asserted  with  confi- 
dence, that  no  poet  of  eminence  in  his  art,  and 
but  few  intellectual  characters  remarkable  for 
the  best  use  of  the  highest  endowments,  ever 
lived,  who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  of 
their  lives,  studied  nature  for  themselves,  im- 
bibed strong  impressions  from  their  own  obser- 
vatioD  of  the  external  world,  and  from  these 
impressions  drawn  conclusions  of  the  utmoEi 
importance  to  society  at  large. 

He  whose  mind  is  once  deeply  imbued  with 
poetic  feeling,  may  afterwards  enter  into  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  even  engage  in 
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the  actiie  ctMnmiRce  of  the  worid,  without 
looDe  his  etersted  ehuacter.  It  is  only  when 
aabatitated  lor  commoD  sense,  that  poetic 
kelme  can  be  absord  or  cf>nteinptible.  Blen- 
ded with  oar  doooestic  occnpations,  its  office  i* 
to  soften,  hannooize,  and  refine ;  and  carried 
akoe  with  as  through  the  more  conspicuous 
dnties  of  social  and  pablic  life,  it  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  remind  us,  that  there  is  a  higher  am- 
bitioo  than  that  of  accomalating  wealth,  and 
that  we  have  capabilities  ibr  intellectaal  happi- 
nesB,  which  may  be  freely  and  fully  exercised 
without  interfeiTOCe  with  oor  worldly  interests. 
It  is  not  then  by  merely  dwelling  in  the 
country,    that  men  become  poetical;    nor  by 
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of  great  number  and  variety  are  continually  set 
before  us,  little  attention  will  be  paid  to  princi- 
ples; because  facts  can  be  received  with  no 
exertion,  while  principles  roust  be  investigated 
and  examined^  to  be  in  any  degree  understood. 
In  towns,  the  news  of  the  day  is  eagerly  in- 
quired after,  and  public  journals,  travellers,  and 
frequent  meetings,  furnish  for  the  general  de- 
mand a  constant  supply  of  facts  ;  while  in  the 
country  even  fieurts  have  often  to  be  sought  for 
with  considerable  labour  and  industry,  and  can 
only  be  enjoyed,  with  long  intervals  between 
every  fresh  accession  of  intelligence.    Thus  a 
really  energetic   mind,    learns  to  connect  an 
immense  number  of  ideas,  with  the  few  facts 
which  do  transpire  in  the  country ;  but*  a  mind 
of  quiet  and  lethargic  character,  sinks  into  no- 
thingness, and  one  of  still  lower  grade,  active 
.only  for  loose  or  malicious  purposes,  fills  up 
the  void  in  social  communion,  with  inferences 
falsely    drawn,    uncharitable    inuendos    inge- 
niously thrown   out,  and  conclusions  too  fre- 
quently both  injurious  and  unjust. 

I  have  said  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made  of 
the  few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the  country. 
"  Impossible  !"  exclaims  the  precocious  youth, 
learned  alone  in  civic  lore.  "  You  only  hear  the 
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neivs  once  a  week,  and  as  to  your  facto,  what 
are  they  ?  The  return  of  the  swallow,  seedtime, 
and  harvest,  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  thunder 
storm ;  and  what  is  all  this  to  the  community 
at  large  ?"  I  answer,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  those 
individuals  who  choose  to  reflect.  It  is  true 
we  are  sometimes  a  week  later  than  you,  in 
learning  what  have  been  the  movementa  of  a 
certain  foreign  army,  that  a  cabinet  minister  has 
been  dismissed,  and  that  an  elopement  has 
taken  place  in  high  life.  There  are  even  facte 
similar  to  these,  which  occur  without  ever  reach- 
ing us  at  all,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  are  of  as 
little  importance  to  us,  as  the  building  of  our 
rooks,  the  scattering  of  our  grain,  or  the  reaping 
of  our  com  to  you.  You  snatch  up  the  Morning 
Post,  and  read  of  this  interesting  elopement; 
we  learn  with  as  much  interest  that  the  kite 
has  seized  our  favourite  dove.  You  read  that  a 
once  popular  statesman  has  been  overthrown, 
by  the  strength  of  opposing  party;  we  hear 
that  a  former  servant  of  our  own,  has  been  dis- 
missed from  his  place.  You  read  of  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland ;  we  are  startled  with  the 
intelligence,  a  few  hours  earlier,  that  the  fox 
has  been  making  dreadful  ravages  amongst  our 
poultry.     What  follows  ?    Our  conclusions  are 
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ftt  least  as  philosophical  as  yours,  and  ir  jou 
take  time  to  reBect,  it  is  mo«t  probable  they 
will  both  amotiDt  to  tfais— that  thr  weak  must 
be  the  victims  of  the  strong,  all  the  world  over : 
that  propeositien  to  rapine,  cnielty,  axu)  wroofi;, 
■re  permitted  to  deface  the  glory  of  the  earth, 
for  reasons  which  neither  you  tier  we  can 
understand  ;  and  that  man  when  he  boaiits  too 
proudly  of  his  superiority  in  the  cieation,  forgeta 
that  in  the  most  malignant  and  injunous  attn- 
bate  of  the  brute  he  is  at  least  his  equal. 

And  then  our  returning  swallows,  our  seed- 
tiroe,  and  harvest,  our  rains  and  thunder  ttumut, 
of  which  you  thmk  so  little  :  why  they  supply 
with  inexhaustible  fixxi  for  deep  anxiety, 
earnest  calculation,  ardent  hope,  and  trembling 
fear ;  and  sometimee  with  gratitude  as  warm 
a«  if  the  success  which  crowned  our  labours, 
visibly  and  palpably  bestowed  imme- 
diately by  the  hand  of  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
We  hail  the  birds  of  spring,  as  the  blessed 
messengers  of  hope — the  seed  is  scattered  in 
faith — the  harvest  is  reaped  in  Joy — Uie  rains 
descend,  and  we  give  thanks  for  the  opening  of 
those  fountains,  whose  source,  and  whose  seal 
IS  above — the  thunders  roll,  and  we  bow  before 
the  terrors  of  the  Almighty. 
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Man  may,  unquestionably,  enjoy  the  sat 
sensations  in  the  city.  Surrounded  by  the 
work  of  human  hands,  he  mat/  look  up  and 
bless  the  power  which  bestowed  such  faculties 
and  means  upon  his  creatures ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  few  will  pretend  to  deny,  that  the  more 
the  mind  is  interested  and  occupied  with  arti- 
ficial things,  the  more  it  is  carried  away  from 
the  truth  that  is  in  nature ;  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  objects  which  intervene  between  us 
and  the  great  First  Cause  of  all,  the  less  fixed 
and  reverential  are  our  views  of  heaven.  We 
know  by  reasoning  that  God  is  no  more  present 
in  the  rolling  thunder  than  in  the  social  meet- 
ing, or  the  secret  thought ;  but  our  impressions 
are  often  stronger  and  deeper  than  our  rea- 
soning :  and  when  we  stand  alone  in  the  silent 
night,  and  look  up  to  the  starry  heavens ;  when 
we  watch  the  play  of  the  lightning,  or  listen  lo 
the  roaring  blast;  when  we  gaze  upon  the 
wide  expanse  of  heaving  ocean,  or  on  the  peace- 
ful bosom  of  the  lake,  slumbering  in  its  moun- 
tain cradle  at  the  feet  of  its  majestic  guardians, 
whose  brows  are  in  the  sky,  mantled  with 
clouds,  or  crowned  with  golden  glory;  when 
we  watch  the  silvery  fall  of  summer's  evening 
dew,  the  sunset  in   the  west,  or  the  moon's 
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uprising  over  the  eastern  hills,  we  naturally 
look  upon  these  interesting  phenomena  as  im- 
mediately influenced  by  an  omnipotent  hand, 
and  advancing  one  step  farther,  penetrate  within 
the  veil,  and  find  ourselves  alone  with  Ood. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  amusements  of  the 
eountry,  it  is  very  natural  for  townspeople — 
such  as  are  accustomed  to  games  of  skill  and 
hazard — to  dress-parties,  plays,  and  concerts, 
to  ask  in  what  they  can  possibly  consist.  Let 
us  in  the  first  place  observe  a  group  of  children 
at  play  beneath  the  flowery  hawthorn,  their 
cheeks  suffused  with  the  rosy  hue  of  health, 
and  their  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  that 
inward  joy  which  naturally  animates  the  infant 
mind.  Nobody  can  tell  what  they  are  playing 
at — they  do  not  know  themselves.  They  have 
no  names  or  set  rules  by  which  their  gambols 
are  restrained ;  but  when  they  start  off*  from 
their  sequestered  retreat,  bounding  over  the 
grass  like  young  fawns,  you  see  at  once  that  it 
is  the  fresh  air,  the  glowing  health,  and  above 
all,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  country  which 
constitutes  their  enjoyment.  Then  they  have 
an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
every  thing  around  them,  with  the  woods,  and 
the  winding  paths,  the  song  of  the  different 
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birds,  and  the  course  of  the  streams  that  come 
down  from  the  hills.  Upon  all  or  most  of 
these  the  seasons  have  considerable  influence^ 
and  the  welcome  appearance  of  spring,  the 
withering  of  autmnn,  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
the  winter's  snow,  have  trains  of  association  in 
the  youthful  mind,  which  supply  them  with  a 
perpetual  source  of  amusement,  blended  with 
instruction.  Added  to  which,  they  not  unfire- 
quently  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals, 
and  feel  almost  as  much  interest  in  their  fate 
as  in  that  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  soon 
learn  that  their  kindness  allures,  and  that  their 
rebukes  repel.  This  makes  them  observant  of 
the  happiness  and  the  misery  of  the  creatures 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  social  and  benevolent  feelings,  which 
continue  with  them  through  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  As  the  mind  acquires  strength  and 
begins  to  investigate,  what  a  field  of  inquiry 
then  lies  before  them — ^the  fall  of  the  rains — 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere — the  gathering 
of  clouds — the  fertility  of  the  earth — ^the  prin- 
ciples of  vegetation  and  vitality — the  production 
of  flowers  and  fruits — the  source  of  streams — 
the  planetary  system— chemical  agency — and 
the  study  of  electricity,  that  mighty  and  mys- 
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terious  power,  which  operates  through  earth 
and  air  in  a  manner  yet  but  partially  under- 
stood, though  producing  some  of  the  most  won- 
derrul  and  sublime  phenomena  in  nature. 

Are  these  amusements  of  a  kind  to  be  ne- 
glected or  contemned  by  a  rational  and  in- 
tellectual being  ?  Are  they  not  rather  such  as 
we  ought  to  seek  every  possible  means  of  ren- 
dering familiar  and  attractive  to  the  youthful 
miud  .'  And  surely  there  can  be  no  means 
more  likely  than  to  retire  sometimes  within 
the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the  development  of 
Almighty  power  is  obvious  above,  around,  and 
beneath  us. 

But  above  almost  all  other  peculiarities  be- 
longing to  a  country  life,  I  would  place  that 
homefeeling  which  has  tbe  power  through  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives  to  bring  back  ihp 
wandering  affections,  and  centre  them  in  one 
point  of  space — one  point  of  importance,  to  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  community,  but  a 
portion  consisting  of  our  nearest  and  dearest 
connections.  In  towns  there  can  be  compara- 
tively little  of  this  feeling.  A  man  steps  out 
of  his  door  immediately  upon  common  ground. 
The  house  he  lives  in  is  precieely  like  his 
neighbour's,  one  of  a  number  which  he  returns 
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H^  to  without  attachment,  and  leaves  witboat  re- 

H  gret.     But  in  the  country,  not  only  the  gns» 

H  )ve  tread  on,  the  paths,  the  tree^,  the  birds  that 

H  sing  above  our  heads,   and   the   flowers   that 

H  bloom  beneath  our  feet,  but  the  very  atmos- 

^^  phere,  around  ub  seem  to  be  our  own.     There 

^1  is   a  feehng  of  possession  in   our   fields,   our 

^1  gardens,  and  our  home,  which  nothing  bat  a 

H  cruel  separation  can  destroy;  and  when  absent. 

H  far  away  upon  the  deep  sea,  travelling  in  foreign 

H  lands,  or  driven  from  that  home  for  ever,  we 

H  pine  to  trace  again  the  faiuiliar  walks,  and 

H  wonder  whether  the  woods  and  the  green  laim 

^1  are  looking  the  same  as  when  they  received 

^P  our  last  farewell.     In  the  haunts  of  busy  hfe, 

^P  the  music  of  our  native  streams  comes  mur- 

^  muring  again  upon  our  ear ;  we  pause  beneath 

the  cage  of  the  prisoned  bird,  because  its  voice 
is  the  same  as  that  which  cheered  our  iufaocy ; 
and  we  love  the  flowers  of  a  distant  country 
when  they  resemble  those  which  bloomed  in 
our  own. 

Tliere  are  other  wanderers  besides  those  who 
stray  through  foreign  realms — wanderers  from 
the  ways  of  God,  Perchance  we  have  spumed 
the  restrictions  of  parental  authority,  and  cast 
away  the  early  visitations  of  a  holier  love ;  but 
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U»e  homefeeling  which  neither  change  of  place 
-  nor  character  can  banish  from  our  bosoms,  re- 
news the  niemoi-y  of  our  social  ties,  and  draws 
us  back  to  the  deserted  hearth.  Along  with 
that  memory,  associated  with  the  Roothing  of 
affection  which  we  have  lived  to  want,  and  the 
wisdom  of  aage  counsel  which  experience  has 
proved  true,  the  tide  of  conviction  rushes  in 
upon  the  burdened  heart,  and  the  prodigal, 
rousing  himself  from  the  stupor  of  despair,  ex- 
claims, "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father ! " 

It  is  diiBcult  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
homes  are  in  tlie  city,  fully  to  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  arising  from  rural  scenery ;  but 
ihere  are  others  whose  homes  are  there,  yet 
whose  hearts  are  not  wholly  absorbed  in  city 
news,  and  scenes,  and  customs.  These  have 
probably,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives, 
known  what  it  was,  not  merely  to  make  an 
excursion  to  Richmond,  Hampstead,  or  Wind- 
sor, but  to  go  far  away  into  the  country, 
amongst  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  where  the 
rattling  of  wheels,  or  the  crack  of  the  coach- 
man's whip,  was  never  heard.  What,  let  me 
ask,  were  their  sensations,  as  they  rose  higher 
and  higher  up  the  side  of  the  mouutain,  at 
every  step  taking  in  a   wider  view  of  the  land- 
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acape,  uutil  it  lay  beneath  them  like  a  garden^ 
in  which  the  ancient  woods  were  fairy  groves, 
and  the  rivers  threads  of  silver,  now  seen,  now 
lost,  but  never  heard,  even  in  their  floods  and 
falls,  at  that  far  height.  What  are  the  feeling! 
of  the  traveller,  when  standing  on  the  topmost, 
ridge,  a  mere  speck  in  that  stupendous  solitut 
while  the  fresh  breezes  of  an  unknown  atm< 
phere  sweep  past  him,  and  he  muses  upon  ll 
past,  and  feels  the  impressive  truth,  that  not 
only  the  firm  rock  on  which  he  stands,  but  the 
surrounding  hills,  with  their  beetling  brows, 
and  nigged  pinnacles,  and  hollow  caves,  are 
the  same  as  on  that  great  day  when  the  waters 
of  the  deluge  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth — that  the  art  of  man  is  impotent  gainst 
the  imperishable  fabric  iipon  which  he  rests — 
that  the  ploughshare  never  has  been  there — uor 
track  of  wandering  beast,  uor  nest  of  soaring 
bird,  nor  hmn  of  laden  bee — nothing  but  tbe 
winds,  the  rolling  clouds,  the  lightning  and 
thunder,  those  tremendous  agents  of  eternal 
Power,  before  whom  the  boasted  sovereign  of 
creation  lies  trembling  in  the  dust.  What  are 
Ilia  feelings  when  he  reflects  that  such  as  this 
new  and  mighty  world  appears  to  him,  such  it 
will  remain  when  he  and  his,  with  their  ambi- 
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tious  hopes  and  envied  honours,  are  buried 
ai^  forgotten !  These  are  sensations  peculiar 
to  the  situation,  which  words  are  inadequate  to 
describe.  Too  deep  for  utterance,  too  powcr- 
fbl  for  language,  they  teach  a  wisdom  more' 
profound  than  is  to  be  acquired  in  all  the 
schools  of  man's  devise.  I  would  ask  again, 
how  the  wanderer  on  the  mountain's  summit 
has  looked  back  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  social 
Ufe,  which  he  has  been  wont  to  call  the  world  t 
Its  laws,  conventional  but  arbitrary,  by  which 
his  past  conduct  has  been  influenced,  what 
are  they  here?  Scarcely  more  important  than 
those  which  regulate  the  movements  of  a  com- 
munity of  insects,  confined  within  the  linnts 
of  a  little  mound  of  earth.  Where  now  is  the 
tremendous  and  potent  voice  of  public  opinion, 
resounding  in  authoritative  tones  from  house 
to  house,  from  heart  to  heart  ?  LTpon  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  beneath  the  blue  arch  of  heaven, 
it  is  silent,  lost,  and  forgotten.  Where  are  the 
toils,  the  anxieties,  the  heart-aches,  which  con- 
sume the  vitality  of  our  existence,  in  the  lower 
region  of  our  sordid  and  selfish  avocations  t 
Already  they  have  assumed  a  different  charac- 
ter ;  and,  despising  the  nothingness — the  worse 
than  nothingness  of  their  ultimate  end,  he  re- 


-  that   man   should  feel 

^  or  hk  M&kei  too  great-     If 

1  do  well  to  coofiae  himself 

to  a  ^hcRv  ^  wkidt  BoUung  is  so  obvious  as 

the  ffftaatiem  ti  wrnaL*  btgenuty  and  power. 

Bat  Mce  ««  afc  »U  too  modi  engaged  in  the 

stnfe.  mmA  Ae  bwlie.  mod  the  eagerness  which 

>  SD  arerage  of  material 

■ndrndoality   of  character  is 

1  to  the  arbitrary  rules  of 

I  life ;  since  by  associating  exclusively 

with  maa  in  ut  aititicial  state  of  being,   the 

geoeitMB  loo    6«qu«2itly   become    selfish,  the 

gentle  hardened,  and  the  noble  debased :  it  is 

good  to  shake  off  occasionally  the   imnatural 

boodage  by  which  the  aspiring  spirit  is  kept 

down,  to  go  forth  into  the  woods  and  the  wilds, 

and  to  feel,  though  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 

that  man  was  bom  for  something  better  than 

to  be  the  slave  of  his  own  bodily  waots.    Each 

time  that  we  experience  this  real  independence 

of  mind,  we  ascend  one  step  higher  in  the  scale 

of  moral  existence  ;  and  if  circumstance  or  dire 

noccBsity  should  prevent  the  frequent    recur- 
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I  of  such  feelings,  wc  may  at  least  secure 
a  solid  and  lasting  good,  by  Ipaming  in  tliio 
way  to  appreciate  the  mental  elevation  of 
others. 

I  am  not,  even  on  this  aabject,  ao  bliad  au 
eathuataat,  aa  to  attempt  to  support  my  argu- 
ment in  favour  uf  rural  life  on  the  ground  nf 
the  greater  appearance  of  vice  in  the  tonn  than 
in  the  country  ;  because  I  am  one  of  those  m  ho 
believe  that  the  vaouncy  of  mind,  the  gross 
(>udily  existence,  the  moral  apathy,  which  tou 
frequently  prevail  amongst  persons  who  lead 
an  isolated  life,  are  quite  a«  muc?!  at  vajiancc 
with  the  Divine  law,  as  vi«'es  which  are  mure 
obviona,  and  which  cousetiueully  full  under 
the  cognizance  of  human  statutes.  If,  amongst 
congregated  multitudes,  we  arc  shocked  to  find 
so  mach  of  riotous  indulgence,  treachery,  oul- 
tage,  and  crime  of  every  descripliun,  we  are. 
im  the  other  hand,  cheered  with  the  earnest 
zeal,  the  perseverance,  the  disinterested  new;, 
which  are  brought  into  exercise  to  counteract 
tbe»e  evils.  While  in  the  country,  where  men 
sit  still  and  wonder  alike  at  both  entrenics,  the 
arerage  of  moral  good  is  eertninly  not  higlier, 
because  vice  being  less  obvious,  the  fear  of  its 
fatal  consequences  does  not  stimulate  to  those 
k3 
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□leritorioas  exertions  which  proceed  from  true 
Christiaa  love.  The  country  may  be  abused 
a:>  well  as  the  town  ;  and  since  the  inhabitants 
of  both,  for  the  most  part,  fall  into  their  sta- 
tions from  circamstances  rather  than  inclination, 
or  if  from  inclination,  settle  themselves  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  privities  peculiar  to  cither,  it  is  not  (o 
be  supposed  that  they  will  always  make  the 
bei^t  use  of  the  advantages  around  them ;  and 
iho^  which  abound  in  great  number  and  variety 
in  the  country,  certainly  ttdd  weight  lo  the 
moral  culpability  of  such  individuals  as  live 
5tu|NdlT  beoeatfa  the  open  sky,  in  the  midst  of 
fields,  aod  woods,  and  gardens,  without  exhi- 
biting more  mental  energy  than  is  displayed  by 
their  own  flocks  and  herds. 

After  renuu'king  with  regret  upon  the  ioert- 
UV9S  ami  xpftthy  of  disposition  too  obvious  in 
ihf  country,  we  must  in  common  justice  ob- 
sM\e,  thai  wheie  there  does  exist  sufficient 
mmttml  eoetgj-  for  the  display  of  peculiar  tnits 
o(  cbamcier,  such  traits  have  a  degree  of 
sttvngtli  and  originaiity  seldom  found  amongst 
the  mhabitaeta  of  the  city,  where  social  insti- 
tutrnns  lukve  a  tendency  lo  bring  individuals 
t«)(iethej   upon   comuMt   tenns,    and    thus  to 
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render  them  more  like  each  other ;  aiid  where 
th«  frequent  contact  of  beings  ainiilnrly  circnm- 
fttanced  robs  off  their  eccentricitiea,  and  wear* 
them  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 

The  friendship*  and  ocqufttntances  of  the 
country  are  formed  u})on  a  cyniem  eMsntially 
different  from  that  which  holds  Bodety  together 
in  more  compact  and  con^regnted  matoes.  The 
ordinary  style  of  lisilint;  in  lowna  docs  little 
towards  making  people  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Commonplace  remarks  npon  general 
topics — remarks  which  derive  no  distinctive 
character  from  the  lipi*  which  utter  Uiem,  fill 
qp  the  weary  houra  of  each  succeeding  visit ; 
while  the  same  education,  and  the  same  style 
of  living,  are  observable  in  every  different  tft, 
of  which  each  individual  is  but  a  part — ftcparate 
bnt  not  distinct.  But  in  the  country,  where 
people  meet  more  casually,  and  with  lest  of 
common  purpose  and  feeling,  where  they  often 
spend  a  considerable  time  together  under  the 
«ame  roof,  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  onscquainted  with  any  general 
or  prevailing  topic  of  conversation,  they  neces- 
sarily become  more  intimately  acquainted  wKli 
each  other's  natural  character,  with  their  indi- 
vidual bias  of  disposition,  and  peculiar  trains 
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of  thought.  Dwelling  apart  from 
public  opinion,  they  know  nothing  of  its 
mtiuence  or  power,  and  having  established 
their  own  opinions,  formed  for  themselveB  from 
their  personal  observation,  their  sectimeuts  and 
remarks  are  characterised  by  their  originaEity. 
and  their  afTections  by  their  depth.  They  are 
in  fact,  though  less  polished,  less  artificial,  and 
less  learned  in  mere  fects  than  their  brethren 
and  sisters  of  the  city,  infinitely  more  poetical, 
because  their  expressions  convey  more  mean- 
ing, their  sentiments  arc  more  genuine,  and 
their  feelings  more  fresh  from  the  heart. 

In  speaking  of  the  Intimate  knowledge  of  in- 
dividual character  which  rural  life  affords  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  obtaining,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  tlie  sura  of  happiness  derivi 
from  this  knowledge  when  it  extends  amoi 
our  domestics,  labourers,  and  dependent 
The  master  of  a  family  in  the  country  resembli 
a  little  feudal  lord,  and  if  he  makes  a  generous 
use  of  his  authority,  may  be  served  as  faithfully, 
and  obeyed  as  implicitly  through  love,  as  any 
old  English  baron  ever  was  through  fear.  The 
agricultural  labourer  becomes  attached  to  the 
soil  which  he  cultivates.  He  feels  as  if  he  h 
a  property  in  the  fields  of  his  master,  and  1 


it  not 
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feeling  extends  not  only  to  the  produce  of  his 
toil,  but,  through  many  Uaks  of  natural  connec- 
tion, to  the  interest  of  bis  master  and  the  ge- 
neral good  of  hia  family  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  own  wants  and  afflictions,  and  those 
of  his  wife  and  ghildren,  are  made  known 
through  the  kind  visitations  of  charity,  and 
soothed  and  relieved,  with  a  familiarity  and 
unison  of  feeling  which  goes  almost  as  far  as 
almsgiving  towards  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  diiitrtist  between 
families  that  have  dwelt  together  upon  the 
same  soil,  in  the  mutual  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  from  generation  to  generation.  Both 
parties  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racters they  have  to  deal  with,  and  each  es- 
teeming the  other's  worth,  can  look  upon  their 
little  peculiarities  with  kindness,  and  even  with 
affection;  while  the  mutual  confidence,  good 
will,  and  clear  understanding  which  subsist  be- 
tween them,  constitute  a  sure  foundation  for 
substantial  and  lasting  comfort. 

These  advantages,  peculiar  to  rural  life,  may 
appear  almost  too  homely  and  commonplace 
to  be  admitted  under  the  character  of  poetical; 
but  in  their  relation  to  the  social  affections, 
and  to  the  principles  of  happiness — that  bap- 
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piiiess  which  is  rational,  intellectual, ai 

they  are   Ui   themselves   highly  poetical^  i 

must  often  he  recurred  to  with  i 

interest;   at  the  same  time  that  tbey  sapphr 

the  buril  with  subjects  of  pathos  and  pictures 

of  delight. 

Perhaps  it  may  better  please  the  fanciliil 
reader  to  turn  to  themes  of  a  more  imaginary 
and  unsubstantial  nature,  of  which  we  find  an 
endless  variety  in  the  associations  ailbrded  by 
rural  habita,  pursuits,  and  scenes.  We  have 
observed  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  that 
Hcarcely  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  tree,  a  flower,  or 
any  other  visible  object  exiats,  without  an  ideal 
as  well  at!  a  teal  character;  hut  we  have  not 
yet  entered  upon  thut  region  of  poetic  thought 
which  is  peopled  with  the  imaginary  beings  of 
heathen  superstition,  and  which  to  the  mind 
that  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  beautiful 
imagery  of  classic  lore,  is  perpetually  asso- 
ciated with  rural  scenery.  No  sooner  are  the 
gates  of  fancy  opened  for  the  admission  of 
these  ethereal  beings,  than  we  behold  them 
gliding  in  upon  our  favourite  haunts,  now  float' 
ing  upon  the  sea  of  air,  dancing  in  the  sun- 
beams, or  reposing  upon  beds  of  violets ;  and 
then  rushing  forth  upon   the  destructive  ele- 
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meots,  riding  on  the  crested  waves,  or  directing 
the  bolls  of  death.  Wandering  m  our  fields 
and  gardens,  Flora,  with  her  ever-blooming 
cheek  and  coronet  of  unfading  flowers,  becomes 
our  Bweet  companion,  while  with  her  ambrosial 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  hues  of  heaven,  she  tints 
ihe  velvet  leavect  of  the  rose,  scatters  perfume 
over  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  or  turns  in 
playful  tenderness  to  meet  the  smiles  of  her 
wayward  and  wandering  lover,  the  sportive  and 
iiiicGrtain  Zephyrus,  We  penetrate  into  the 
depth  of  the  forest,  and  the  vestal  Huntress  flits 
across  our  path  with  her  attendiuit  nymphs. 
While  seated  under  the  cool  shadow  of  the  leafy 
trees,  or  stooping  over  the  margin  of  the  crystal 
stream,  the  Dryads  bind  their  flowing  hair. 
The  harvest  smiles  before  us  with  the  glad  pro- 
mise of  the  waning  year,  and  joyfully  the  yel- 
low grain  is  gathered  in  ;  but  we  see  the  deity 
of  rnral  plenty,  with  her  unextinguishable  torch 
and  crown  of  golden  ears,  wandering  from  field 
to  field,  heart-stricken,  and  alone ;  too  mortal 
in  her  suflerings — too  desolate  in  her  divinity. 
We  hail  the  purple  morning,  and  Aurora  rises 
in  her  rosy  car,  driving  her  snowy  steeds  over 
the  cloud-capped  mountains,  separating  the 
hills   from  their  misty  canopy,  and  scattering 
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Howers  and  dew  over  her  fresh  untrodden  path- 
way through  the  verdant  valleys.  We  turn  to 
the  glorious  aun  as  he  rises  from  his  couch  ot 
golden  waves,  and  ask  the  inspiration  of  Apollo 
lor  the  verse  or  for  the  lyre.  We  sail  upon 
the  rutBed  sea,  where  the  Nereides,  sportintj 
with  the  dolphins,  lave  their  shining  hair;  or 
where  Neptune,  striking  his  trident  on  the 
foaming  waters,  bids  the  deep  be  still.  Wr 
hear  the  bellowing  of  the  stormy  blast,  and  call 
on  j£olus  to  spare  us;  or  we  listen  to  the 
thunder  as  it  rolls  above  our  heads,  echoint: 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  tremble  lest  the 
forked  lightning  should  burst  forth  from 
sovereign  hand  of  Jove. 

Fanciful  as  these  associations  are,  (ali 
too  fanciful  to  afford  us  any  real  enjoyment^ 
they  unquestionably  supply  the  poet 
images  of  beauty  not  to  be  found  iu  real  lite; 
and  they  have  also  an  important  claim  upon 
our  consideration,  from  the  place  they  occupy 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  literature;  as  well 
as  from  the  eflect  which  this  system  of  imper- 
lect  and  dangerous  theology  produced,  in  pro- 
moting the  refinenieots  of  art,  and  softening  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  a  barbarous  people. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  vi&iont 
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sources  of  gratification  to  those  which  are  more 
tangible  and  true — to  the  sympathy  which 
every  feeling  mind  believes  it  possible  to  expe- 
rience in  nature.  There  is  no  state  of  feeling 
to  which  we  may  not  find  something  in  the 
elements,  or  in  the  natural  world,  so  nearly 
corresponding,  as  to  give  us  the  idea  of  com- 
panionship in  our  joys  and  sorrows.  True,  it 
would  be  more  congenial  to  our  wishes,  could 
we  find  this  companionship  amongst  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  but  who  has  not  asked  for  it  in 
vain  ?  and  turning  to  the  woods,  and  the 
winds,  and  the  blue  skies,  has  not  believed  for 
a  moment  there  was  more  sympathy  in  them 
than  in  the  heart  of  man. 

There  is  scarcely  any  human  being  so  selfish 
jais  to  wish  to  feed  upon  joy  alone  ;  and  what  a 
privilege  it  is,  when  separated  from  those  who 
could  rejoice  with  us,  that  we  can  share  our 
happiness  with  nature  !  The  soaring  lark,  the 
bounding  deer,  and  the  sportive  lamb,  animated 
with  a  joy  like  ours,  become  our  brethren  and 
our  sisters ;  while  the  same  light  buoyant 
spirit  that  fills  our  bosoms,  smiles  upon  us 
from  the  shining  heavens,  glows  beneath  us 
in  the  fruitful  earth,  or  whispers  around  us  in 
the  fresh  glad  gales  of  spring.     But,  under  the 
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pressure  of  grief,  this  sympathy  it 
ceptible  and  most  availiag,  because  sorrow  has 
a  greater  tendency  than  joy  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination, auil  thus  it  multiplies  its  own  associa- 
tions by  identifying  itself  with  everything  that 
wears  the  slightest  shadow  of  gloom. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general  is 
more  productive  of  images  of  sadness  than  of 
pleasure;  but  from  the  misuse  of  our  own  facul- 
ties, and  the  consequent  tendency  of  our  own 
minds,  we  are  more  apt  to  look  for  such 
amongst  the  objects  around  u& ;  and  thus  in 
our  daily  observatiou,  passing  over  what  is 
lovely,  and  genial,  and  benign,  we  tix  our 
minds  xipon  the  desolating  floods,  the  antici- 
pated stunii,  the  early  blight,  the  cankered 
blossom,  the  faded  leaf,  the  broken  bough,  or 
the  premature  decay  of  autumn  fruit.  This, 
however,  is  no  fault  of  nature's,  but  our  own ; 
uor  does  it  prove  auything  against  the  argu- 
ment, that,  whether  happy  or  miserable,  we 
may  find  a  responding  voice  in  nature,  to  echo 
back  our  gladness,  and  to  answer  to  our  s^hs  ; 
that  every  feeling  of  which  we  are  capable,  in 
its  purest  and  least  vitiated  state,  may  meet 
with  simihtude,  and  companionship,  and  a$so> 
ciation  in  the  natural   world;  and  above  alt, 
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that  he  who  desires  to  rise  out  of  the  low  cares 
of  artificial  life,  whose  soul  aspires  aboTe  the 
gross  elements  of  mere  bodily  existence,  and 
iriiose  highest  ambitioD  is  to  render  up  that 
soul,  purified  rather  than  polluted,  may  find 
in  nature  a  congenial,  faithful,  and  untiring 


I  cannot  better  conclude  these  remarks,  than 
by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  one, 
who  possessed  the  enviable  art  of  combining 
science  with  sublimity,  and  philosophy  Uith 
poetic  feeling. 

**?iature,"  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  "  never 
deceiyes  us;  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  the 
ttieams,  always  speak  the  same  language ;  a 
shower  of  snow  may  hide  the  verdant  wooiis 
in  spring,  a  thunder  storm  may  render  the  blue 
limpid  streams  foul  and  turbulent ;  but  these 
effects  are  rare  and  transient — in  a  few  hours, 
or  at  least  days,  all  the  sources  of  beauty  are 
renovated.  And  nature  affords  no  continuetl 
trains  of  misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as 
depend  upon  the  constitution  of  humanity,  no 
hopes  for  ever  blighted  in  the  bud,  no  beings 
full  of  life,  beauty,  and  promise,  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits  are  all  balmy, 
bright,  and  sweet ;  she  afibrds  none  of  those 
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blighted  ones  so  commoD  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  80  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but  when 
tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes." 


THE  POETRY  Of  PAINTING. 


Ik  turning  our  attr^ntion  to  the  po<>tr)'  i<r 
•jjamting,  we  enter  npon  a  subject  which  forma 
III';  lirst  connecting  link  between  the  physical 
ind  the  intellectual  world.  Si>  fur  as  painting 
u  a  faithful  representation  af  exteraal  nature, 
il  belongs  to  the  spheie  uf  the  senses;  but  as  it 
I  intimate  connection  with  some  of  the 
Mt  efforts  and  alfectioos  of  the  human 
I,  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  art  of  poetrv 
itoelf,  in  the  value  it  derives  from  thedilTusion 
of  poetic  feeling,  throngb  the  countless  vnnetien 
nf  style  and  character,  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
tn  mankind. 

The  poetry  of  painting  is  perhaps  more  felt, 
lod  less  understood,  than  that  of  any  other 
aobject  to  which  we  can  apply  our  thoughts; 


t  easy 


to  de6ne  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
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charm  bj  which  we  are  fascioated  on  beholding 
a  picture  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  taste, 
especially  as  this  taste  Taries  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  becomes 
mon  select  in  iu  gratifications,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  cultivated  and  refined. 

That  the  poetry  of  painting  is  not  mainly 
depend«it  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  is  clear, 
from  the  most  simple  and  familiar  scenes  being 
tendered  poetically  beautiful  by  the  pencil  of 
an  able  artist ;  yet  there  are  lines  of  demarca- 
tion beyond  which  even  genius  dare  not  venture, 
and  which  cannot  be  transgressed  without  the 
most  glaring  violation  of  good  taste.  It  is 
where  the  associations  are  such  as  are  not  only 
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such  as  are  altogether  debarred  from 
connection  with  refined  intellectual  specula- 
tions. In  contemplating  such  a  picture,  we 
think  immediately  of  the  high  capabilities  of 
man,  and  of  the  dangerous  profanation  and 
abuse  of  his  natural  powers,  of  the  spotless 
infency  of  the  being  before  us,  the  love  that 
watched  over  his  youth,  the  hopes  that  were 
centered  in  his  manhood,  and  that  now  lie  gro- 
velling beneath  him  in  his  fall.  This  class  of 
subjects  then  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  field  of  poetry,  though  it  certainly 
requires  some  stretch  of  fancy  to  prove  them 
to  be  within  it ;  yet  there  is  another  class  so 
decidedly  and  irrevocably  excluded,  that  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  mark  the  difference 
between  them,  and  of  these  a  single  instance 
will  be  sufficient. 

I  remember  seeing  in  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings at  Manchester,  a  picture  of  a  huge  red  brick 
cotton-mill,  so  well  executed,  and  so  appropri- 
ately placed,  as  to  look  very  handsome  in  its 
way ;  and  no  doubt  that  way  was  all-sufficient 
to  the  owner,  who  had  a  train  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  local  associations  with  this  picture, 
enjoyed  snugly  to  himself,  which  if  they  were 
not  poetical,  had  most  probably  a  weightier 
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charm,  and  one  whicK  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  the  lyre  of  Apollo.  The  surface 
of  the  picture  was  almost  entirely  covered  with 
the  brick  building,  and  by  its  side  was  the  all 
important  engine-house,  with  tall  spiral  chimney 
pointing  to  the  sky,  hut  alas !  with  no  heaven- 
ward purpose.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  manufac- 
tory, and  nothing  more — most  probably  the 
owner  wanted  nothing  more.  There  was  not,  as 
there  might  have  been,  a  broken  foreground, 
denoting  the  rugged  course  of  one  of  those 
polluted  streams  which  murmur  on  (for  what 
can  still  the  voice  of  nature?)  with  the  same 
melody  as  in  its  native  woods,  before  the  click  of 
rattling  machinery  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  man's  existence.  There  was  no  pale  girl, 
with  darkened  brow  and  dejected  form,  return- 
ing to  her  most  unnatural  labours,  a  living  and 
daily  sacrifice  to  the  triumphs  of  national  pros- 
perity ;  there  was  not  even  that  deep  and  turbid 
stream,  that  dense  and  perpetually  rising  foun- 
tain of  thick  smoke,  bursting,  as  if  with  indig- 
nation, from  the  gross  confines  of  its  narrow 
birthplace,  first  darting  upward  in  one  compact 
and  sablepillar.asif  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
and  then  folding  and  unfolding  its  dark  volume, 
until,nssuminga  more  ethereal  character,  itSoats 
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igles  at  last  with  t 
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that  aail 

g  the  purer  regions  oftkr  «ky — no,  thrrc  was 

laothing  in  this  picture  but  a  cotton-mill ;   and 

f  tile  wealthy  owner,  with  a  pmiAeworthy  feeling 

of  gratitude  and  respect  fur  the  ongiti  of  hix 

prosperity  and  distinction  in  the  world ,  had 

done  his  best  to  immortalize  tbr  object  that 

was   out    only    the    most    important,    but    tbc 

dearest  to  him  ou  earth.     Yet  notwithstanding 

this  was,  in  (he  opinion  ofat  least  one  individual, 

I  a  picture  of  great  merit,  it  was  unquestionably 

■  of  that  class  to  which  no  single  poetical  idea 
liCould  by  any  possibility  tie  attached.     It  i«  true 

■  tiiat  such  a  building  as  was  here  represented, 

■  need  not  be  without  its  intellectual  associa- 
I  tions.  It  might  give  rise  tn  some  of  the  most 
I  profound  speculations  relative  to  trade,  coni- 

uid  the  wealth  of  nations;  all  that  I 
I  maintain  is,  that  this  picture  could  not  in  any 
I  way  call  forth  the  passions  or  afTcctions  of  our 
I  nature,  or  awaken  those  emotions  of  the  soul 
I  which  constitute  the  very  essence  ofpoetrj'. 

In  order  to  render  the  jjoetry  of  pninting  it 
1  subject  more  trvctable  in  an  unskilful  and 
I  inexperienced  hand,  it  will  be  necessary-  to 
I  consider  it  under  its  three  different  characters — 
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portrait,  landscape,  and  historical  painting. 
Of  these  thiee,  portrait  painting  is  decidedly 
the  least  calculated  for  the  display  of  poetical 
feeling,  not  only  because  it  is  generally  prac- 
tised under  the  arbitrary  will  of  those  «ho 
possess  neither  taste  nor  uoderslanding  in  the 
fine  arts,  but  because  there  are  so  few  subjects 
really  worthy  in  themselves,  and  these  few  aie 
too  fretjuently  beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist; 
while  the  rubicund  and  wealthy  citizen,  having 
grown  sleek  upon  turtle  soup,  after  retiring 
with  his  rosy  consort  to  their  Belle  Vue,  or 
Prospect  Cottage,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
deems  it  a  suitable  and  gratifying  appropriation 
of  some  portion  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  to 
employ  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in 
making  duplicates  of  forms,  which  a  full-sized 
canvass  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  contain,  and 
faces,  in  which  the  expression  of  cent,  per  cent., 
und  the  distinctions  of  white  and  bron'n  sauce, 
arc  the  only  visible  characteristics. 

While  the  painter  is  at  work,  sacrificing  all 
that  is  noble  in  his  art  to  the  sad  necessity  for 
sordid  gain,  the  gentleman  insists  upon  a  blue 
coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  but  above  all,  upon  a 
gold  headed  cane,  which  necessarily  mars  the 
picture  with  a  bright  yellow  spot  full  in  tUc 
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centre.     This  howeTer  is  a  trifle  by  comparison, 
for  the  buttons  help  to  carry  off  the  glare  of 
the  gold,  and  the  artist  revenges  himself  by 
making   the   hand  approximate  to  the  same 
colour.     It  is  in  attempting  to  delineate  the 
august  person  of  the  lady,  that  his  skill  and 
his  taste  are  put  to  the  severest  test.     With 
consternation  in  his  countenance,  he  eyes  the 
subject  before  him,  and  in  the  first  agony  of 
despair,  queries   within    himself  whether  he 
cannot  really  afford  to  lose  the  offered  reward. 
He  ventures  to  remonstrate  with  great  delicacy 
on  some  particular  portions  of  the  dress.     But 
the  lady  is  inexorable.     It  is  a  dress  for  which 
she  has  paid  the  highest  price,  and  must  look 
well.     Money  rules  the  day,  and   the  painter, 
covering  his  palette  with  double  portions  of  red 
and  yellow,  commences  with  his  task.  Upon  the 
head  of  the  fair  sitter  is  a  pink  turban,  inter- 
woven with  a  massive  gold  chain,  surmounting 
a  profusion  of  flaxen  ringlets,  in  the  midst  of 
which  twinkle  out  two  small  blue  eyes,  faintly 
shaded  by  thin  eyelashes  of  the  palest  yellow, 
while  cheeks  that  might  vie  with  the  deepest 
peony,  and  a  figure  upon  which  is  stretched, 
almost  without  a  fold,  a  brilliant  orange  dress 
of  costly  silk,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
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It  is  upon  the  same  principle, 
similar  restrictions,  that  portrait  painting  is 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day.  But 
let  the  painter  rule  his  subject,  and  the  case 
will  be  widely  different.  He  who  is  worthy  of 
his  art  eees  at  once  what  are  its  capabilities. 
His  imagination  immediately  places  the  object 
before  him  in  some  appropriate  situation.  He 
assigns  to  it  a  character  of  which  it  may  be 
wholly  unconscious — one  to  which  it  was  by 
nature  peculiarly  adapted,  though  circum- 
stances may  have  consigned  it  to  a  totally 
I  different  destiny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  pictures  in 
which  the  pointer's  want  of  taste  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  than  in  the  portraits  of 
children.  We  see  them  standing  like  noodcn 
images,  holding  in  one  hand  an  orange  never 
meant  to  be  eaten,  or  flowers  which  it  is  evident 
they  have  not  gathered ;  their  hair  smoothly 
combed,  their  frocks  unrufiled,  and  their  blue 
morocco  slippers  unsullied  by  the  dust  of  the 
eatlh.  In  short,  they  are  always  dressed  in 
their  best  to  be  painted,  and  the  mother  is  often 
as  solicitous  about  the  pink  sash,  as  abont  the 
likeness.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  one 
of  great  difficulty,  because  the  beauty  of  child- 
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hood  consisting  chiefly  in  the  light  easy 
movement  of  tlie  playful  limbs,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  child  look  perfectly 
natural  when  at  rest,  and  not  sleeping ;  and  it 
is  here  that  the  skill  of  the  able  artist  is  exer- 
cised in  carrying  on  our  tlioiighls  to  what  the 
child  will  the  next  moment  be  doing.  If  he 
does  not  place  in  its  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
he  throws  into  his  picture  a  vivid  atmosphere, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  flowers  are  growing ; 
and  by  slightly  ruffling  the  fair  hair,  letting 
loose  the  folds  of  the  dress,  quickening  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  and  giving  a  playfulness 
to  the  almost  open  lips,  an  idea  of  life  and 
motion  is  conveyed,  and  we  are  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  the  very  next  moment  the 
child  will  start  ofl*  in  pursuit  of  the  butterfly, 
and  that  he  will  bring  home  with  him  a  hand- 
ful of  flowers  gathered  from  the  goi^eoua 
carpet  of  nature,  or  a  wounded  bird  found  in 
his  woodland  rambles,  lo  place  on  the  mater- 
nal bosom,  which  has  so  fondly  cherished 
him,  that  he  believes  it  to  have  benevolence 
enough  for  all  the  wants  and  sufleiinge  in  the 
world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  artist  may  be 
called  in  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gentle- 
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uian,  who  having  nothing  else  to  bequeath  to 
his  children,  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave  them  a 
likeness  of  the  form  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  venerate.  The  painter  finds  him  in  a  mean 
tiiid  humble  dwelling,  dressed  in  a  manner  that 
too  plainly  shows  his  long  acquaintance  with 
urgent  wants,  and  narrow  means.  Yet  iu  the 
noliie  outline  of  the  face,  the  fair  and  finely 
moulded  forehead,  when  for  a  moment  its 
wrinkles  are  smoothed  down,  but  above  all,  in 
the  symmetry  of  the  raoutli,  and  the  graceful 
motion  of  the  lips,  he  reads  the  sad  history  of 
that  gradual  full  from  high  station  and  noble 
fortune,  which  haa  never  through  the  whole  of 
a  long  life  been  able  to  degrade  the  soul ;  and 
in  painting  the  portrait  of  this  poor  gentleman, 
he  makes  a  picture  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Or  he  may  be  required  to  exercise  his  art  in 
painting  tlie  likeness  of  one  of  the  celebrated 
belles  of  the  day.  It  is  possible  that  the  ar- 
bitrary laws  of  fashion  may  have  concealed 
the  beauty  of  a  form  that  is  perfectly  Grecian 
in  its  contour.  The  painter  ca»ts  down  the 
stately  and  unnatural  fabric  from  the  head,  and 
leaving  a  few  dishevelled  ringlets  to  wander 
over  the  snowy  temples,  binds  up  the  rest  of 
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Ibe  hair  »  gracefully  bebind,  u  just  to  leavv 
visible  the  noble  pillar  of  the  neck,  which 
proudly  supports  tlie  whole.  It  is  also  poaible 
that  the  rigid  rules  of  polished  Kocicly,  ur  early 
di^pliue,  or  sad  exj>enenci;,  iiiuy  have  ren- 
dered cold,  constrained,  or  artiticiai  iu  iu  ex* 
pre^sion,  a  countenance  that  was  originally 
capable  of  eiliibiting  the  deepest  paaaioos,  and 
the  liae&t  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  The 
utist  whose  eye  is  quickened  to  an  almost 
cuperuatoral  acuteness  of  perception,  sees  all 
this ;  and  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  who 
is  by  compulsion  a  mere  fine  lady,  hn  invests 
it  with  the  beauty  and  the  patlios  of  a  lieroinA. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  skilful  management  of  ex- 
pression iilune,  that  the  poetry  of  this  art  con- 
sists. Though  tliis  is  untjueetionnbly  the  most 
important,  thtre  are  minor  points,  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  so  glaring  a  violation  of 
good  taste,  that  the  eye  is  offended ;  and  as 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  no 
sooner  are  the  senses  unpleasantly  atiected, 
than  the  powers  of  the  niiud  are  arrested  in  their 
agreeable  exercise,  and  the  poetic  illasion  is 
totally  destroyed.  In  the  choice  of  costume,  it 
is  highly  essential  to  the  poetical  cliumi  of  the 
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portrait,  that  every  thing  wearing 
ler  of  constraint  or  conceit  should  be  avoided. 
All  those  striking  peculiarities  which  belong 
only  to  a  class  of  beings  whose  feehngs  and 
avocations  are  entirely  separate  from  the  spliere 
of  high  mental  refinement,  or  intellectual  power, 
will  be  rejected  by  an  artist  of  good  taste.  The 
coarse  habit  of  the  monk  may  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  poetical  interest  of  a  portrait, 
because  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  ideas 
of  reflection,  study,  and  strict  mental  disci- 
pline ;  even  that  of  a  peasant  is  admissible, 
because  his  liardy  frame  may  be  animated  by 
the  bold  independence  and  rude  enei^y  of  a 
mountaineer;  but  he  who  would  paint  a  butcher 
or  a  harlequin  in  tbeir  characteristic  costume, 
must  forfeit  every  pretension  to  tiie  poetry  of 
his  art. 

The  local  partiality  ef  the  Dutch  patnteis 
has  rendered  this  error  strikingly  conspicuous 
in  some  of  their  historical  pieces.  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  this  school  of  artists,  the 
national  prejudice  which  retained  the  familiar 
costume,  habits,  and  customs  of  their  own 
peculiar  people,  even  when  representing  the 
higher  scenes  and  circumstances  of  hfe,  proves 
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tbem  to  have  been  but  little  qualified  for  the 
mogt  noble  and  interesting  branch  of  their  art. 

Besides  the  choice  of  costume,  and  of  far 
kigher  importance^  is  the  proper  adjustment  of 
ocriours,  and  other  mechanical  branches  of  the 
vt  of  painting,  which  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
coMcd  in  a  chapter  on  poetry,  but  which  are 
of  unspeakable  importance  in  producing  that 
deKghtful  combination  of  form  and  colour,  by 
which  the  eye  is  so  entirely  gratified  as  to  re* 
pose  in  perfect  enjoyment,  and  to  leave  the 
imagination  to  wander  as  it  will. 

Entering  upon  the  subject  of  landscape 
painting,  it  becomes  much  less  difficult  to  spe« 
eify  in  what  the  poetry  of  the  art  consists. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles,  from 
whence  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  nature  are  de- 
rived, which  the  slightest  sketch  is  capable  of 
illustrating,  but  which  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
outoffence  even  to  the  most  indifferent  beholder. 
Of  these  principles,  light  and  shade  are  the 
most  important  and  conspicuous.  Thus  two 
objects,  one  to  receive  the  rays  of  light,  and 
another  to  receive  the  shadow  of  the  first,  are 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  picture.  Let  one  of 
these  be  the  massive  stem  of  an  old  tree,  grey 
with  time,  and  shattered  with  the  storms  of  ages, 
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wearing  round  its  hoary  brow  a  wild  v 
clustering  ivy,  and  stretching  forth  one  verdant 
branch,  still  clothed  with  dense  foliage  as  in 
former  years.  Let  the  other  be  the  weedy 
banks  of  a  silent  river,  in  whose  clear  depths 
the  shadow  of  this  ancient  tree  is  reflected,  and 
we  have  at  once  a  scene  of  sufficient  interest 
and  beauty  to  rivet  the  eye  and  fascinate  the 
imagination.  Still  much  must  depend,  even  in 
a  scene  so  simple  as  this,  not  only  upon  the 
skilful  conduct  of  the  pencil,  but  upon  the 
poetical  feeUng  of  the  artist.  Perhaps  this 
subject  may  be  better  understood  by  illus- 
trating it  with  a  case  in  point. 

It  was,  a  few  years  ago,  my  good  fortune  to 
receive  instruction  from  a  gentleman,*  who, 
whatever  may  be  hie  other  pretensions,  must 
be  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  poetical  artists  of  the  present  day ;  a  fact 
which  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fearless 
and  independent  manner  in  which  be  can 
snatch  up  the  most  barren  subject,  and  invest 
it  with  a  mysterious  beauty  of  his  own  creating. 
The  piece  which  this  artist  firat  gave  me  to 
copy,  was  a  pencil  sketch  of  a  rude  entrance 
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by  a  liule  wooden  bndife,  txrtt  •  iMnow 
stream,  to  what  niiglit  be  a  copse-wood,  or  io> 
deed  a  wood  of  any  lund ;  for  tbe  whole  pi^ 
ture  cuotaiaed  aothing  toon  tima  tbree  or  font 
trees,  a  few  plaoVs  of  tinu^-wom  timber,  and 
tbe  reedy  bauk^  of  thu  etrcara  or  pool.  My 
task  waa  performed  with  diJigeacr,  and  with 
DO  little  self-approbation,  for  my  lneiid«  ptv>^ 
QouQced  it  to  be  admirable;  and  I  aaw  mj-aelf 
that  the  foliage  of  the  oak  was  edged  round 
with  tbe  most  accurate  precieion,  the  Toakt  in 
tbe  diatance  were  eked  out  with  the  «ame  eco- 
Qomy  of  Qtimber,  and  tbe  bulroBhcs  Uiat  stood 
in  tbe  water  were  all  manifestly  lipped  at  the 
ends.  While  my  heart  bounded  with  inleniaJ 
triumph,  I  drew  forth  the  intcreating  deposit 
from  the  portfolio  in  which  I  had  CQO*oyed  it 
into  tbe  presence  of  my  master,  and  impa- 
iieally  watched  the  expression  of  his  eye  as  ht 
glanced  orer  it.  After  looking  at  it  for  some 
tjme  with  less  and  less  of  what  was  agiemblc  io 
his  coontenaoce,  he  iil  last  gave  utterance  to  a 
low  growl  of  dieap probation,  and  finally  pn^ 
oounced  it  to  be  bad  in  Uvo  ways — bad  as  a 
copy.  aiKl  bad  as  a  drawing.  Although  I  was 
at  that  moment  very  much  lovlincd  to  execrate 
tbe  art  so  often  called  divine,  I   have  since 
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learned  lo  look  with  feeltngs  of  interest  alniusl 
like  allectiou  upon  that  simple  drawing,  lo 
which  luy  master,  with  a  few  strokes  from  his 
uwn  able  and  accoiupli&hed  pencil,  gave  a  cha- 
racter at  once  touching,  beautiful,  and  poetic. 
What  was  practically  the  work  of  this  pencil, 
it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  (even  were 
I  able)  to  detine.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
through  the  illusion  of  the  eye,  the  mind  was 
forcibly  preseuted  with  the  ideas  of  space  and 
atmosphere.  My  drawing  represented  nothing 
but  an  even  surface,  covered  with  a  minutely 
extended  texture,  woven  according  to  the  pat- 
tern, of  oak  leaves,  reeds,  water,  or  whatever 
the  uninitiated  pencil  might  vainly  attempt  to 
intitate.  In  the  same  picture,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived a  few  touches  from  au  able  hand,  the 
most  unpractised  eye  might  behold  a  distinct 
representation  of  a  quiet  day  in  autumn.  The 
rooks,  which  had  been  stationary  and  silent, 
were  now  winging  their  way  towards  that 
woodland  scene,  cawing  at  intervals  with  the 
musical  and  melancholy  cadence,  which  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  at 
that  particular  distance,  turns  their  harsh  (ones 
lo  melody.  Tlie  passage  of  the  wooden  bridge 
had  now  become  quite  practicable,  and  after 
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looking  down  into  tiie  bosom  of  the  unruffled 
water,  you  might  enter  upon  that  unfrequented 
path,  and  hear  the  rustling  of  the  withered 
grass  beneath  your  feet;  while  high  overhead 
were  the  majestic  branches  of  old  and  stately 
trees,  extended  by  the  imagination  beyond 
what  was  perceptible  to  the  eye,  farther  and 
farther,  into  the  silent  depth  of  the  forest. 

From  what  I  then  saw  of  the  metamorphosis 
wrought  upon  this  picture,  and  what  I  have 
since  learned  by  observation  and  experience,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poetry  of  land- 
scape painting  is  dependent,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  idea  of  atmoiphere  being  clearly  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.     That  scene,  however  la- 
boriously or  delicately  executed,  which,  from 
lis  want  of  general  harmony,  conveys  no  such 
idea  to  the  mind,  deserves  not  the  name  of  a 
picture ;  but  that  which  draws  forth  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  by  a  correspondence  with  im- 
pressions  made   upon  it  by  the  sun,  tlie  sky„   i 
the  seasons,  or  the  hour  of  the  day,  may  be 
highly  and  intensely  poetical,  though  simple  i 
and  unpretending  in  itself.     This  idea  must  be  I 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory  and  the  I 
imagination  of  the  painter  before  he  begins  his  I 
task.     As  in  the  natural  world  the  colour  and  I 
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character  of  every  visible  object  is  affected  by 
the  air  which  is  invisible,  so  in  all  represen- 
tations of  external  uature  there  must  be  that 
perfect  harmony  perviiding  the  whole  scene, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  any  particular  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  wliich  the  artist  may 
wish  to  convey  an  irapreasioii  to  others;  and 
thus,  through  the  medium  of  form  and  colour 
operating  upon  the  eye,  the  mind  receives  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly  the  idea  of  that  which 
sesses  neither  form  nor  colour  in  itself, 
which  DO  eye  is  capable  of  beholding. 

I  never  saw  the  want  of  atmosphere  mi 
striking  than  in  a  picture  full  of  peacocks, 
was   intended   to   illustrate   the   fable   of 
presumptuous  jackdaw  adorned   in   borrowed 
plumes  ;  hut  the  jackdaw  was  only  to  be  found 
upon  examination,  for  there  were  three  peacocks 
nearly  as  large  as  life  crowded  into  a  moderate 
sized  paintii^,  and  two  of  them  having  theit, 
tails  expanded,  the  canvass  was  literally  covei 
with  feathers.    These  feathers,  it  is  true, 
beautifully  executed,  and  had  the  piece  bi 
called  a  picture  of  peacock's  feathers,  it  i 
have   been   admired ;    but   there   was  a  tot 
absence  of  some  of  the  most  essential  pai 
of  a  scene,  and   the    eye  turned    away  wil 
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weariness  or  disgust,  while  the  luind  remained 
uniaformed  as  to  the  nieuniiig  of  the  pahiter, 
unimpressed  with  a  single  idea. 

In  describing  this  picture,  my  mind  very 
naturally  reverts  to  one  in  the  same  exhibition, 
almost  immediately  opposed  to  it  in  situation, 
but  still  more  so  in  character.  It  was,  if  I 
recollect  right,  by  one  of  the  Nasmiths,  and 
represented  a  sunset  upon  a  level  beach.  The 
sky  was  still  glowing  with  all  the  gorgeous 
tints  of  evening,  but  the  sun  was  not  visible, 
and  there  was  neither  clitf  nor  wave,  nor  head- 
land to  retlect  his  light.  All  was  a  complete 
flat,  gilded  with  his  sidelong  beams,  and  the 
sea  and  the  shore  were  alike  unruffled.  But 
the  artist,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
mind  as  well  as  mutter,  had  not  sent  forth  Uiis 
mere  flat  to  brave  the  consequent  contempt  of 
mankind.  He  had  wisely  given  to  his  picture 
a  focus  of  interest,  without  which  it  must  have 
been  a  complete  blank.  We  have  before  ob- 
served, that  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime, 
does  not  create  intense  sensations  of  pleasure, 
without  some  link  of  human  fellowship,  either 
real  or  imaginary  ;  so  the  painter  of  this  pic- 
ture  had  placed  in  the  middle  distance,  or 
rather  in  the  foreground  of  itis  piece,  two  human 
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beings,  whose  taU  shadows  fell  behind  tbemoH  ' 
ihe  ground.  They  might  be  fishermen  con- 
sulting about  the  tides,  or  travellers  resting  fay 
the  way,  or  poets  gazing  on  the  golden  sky  ; 
their  dress  and  appearance  revealed  nothing, 
nor  was  it  of  consequence  that  they  should. 
They  were  human,  and  that  was  enongli. 
Imngination  could  supply  the  rest,  and  people 
that  glowing  scene  with  all  the  images,  fami- 
liar or  fantastic,  that  wait  upon  the  suu'« 
decline.  It  was  the  perfect  liermony  of  this 
picture  which  made  the  cbaru)  so  irresistible — 
the  illusion  so  complete ;  and  whenever  the 
delight  or  the  beauty  of  landscape  painting  ie 
considered,  harmony  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  basis  upon  which  both  are  founded.  It 
is  true  that  the  external  aspect  of  nature 
presents  perpetual  contrast,  both  lu  form  end 
colour;  but  this  very  contrast  is  in  harmooy 
with  the  whole:  for  our  ideas  of  beauty  : 
chiefly  derived  from  the  principles  whte 
penrade  the  external  world,  and  amongst  tha 
we  may  reckon  it  not  the  least  important,  i 
there  can  be  no  brilliant  light,  without  dec 
shadow. 

In  speaking  of  the   pleasure  derived   fro 
painting,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  makl 
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frequent  use  of  the  word  iUmsiam,  a  word  which 
might  unquestionably  be  applied  to  many  other 
sources  of  human  gratification.  But  in  refer- 
ence to  the  illusion  to  which  we  willingly  and 
necessarily  submit  ourselves,  in  order  to  find 
greater  pleasure  in  the  productions  of  the 
pencil,  it  may  not  be  ill-timed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  in  this  place. 

Those  who  have  never  studied  the  art  of 
painting,  intellectually, are  not  aware  how  much 
we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  it,  to  a  natural  process  which  takes  place 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  painter  who 
has  no  brighter  materials  than  red  and  yellow 
clay  to  work  with,  can  so  dispose  them  as  to 
represent  the  splendour  and  brilliance  of  a 
summer  sunset,  upon  which  we  gaze  till  our 
eyes  are  almost  dazzled  with  the  refulgence  of 
those  burning  beams.  In  the  centre  of  his 
piece  he  places  the  glowing  orb  of  day,  smiling 
his  brightest  before  he  sinks  to  rest  upon  his 
couch  of  crimson  clouds  ;  on  either  side  are  trees 
whose  foliage  is  bathed  in  the  same  golden  hues, 
and  if  skilfully  managed,  they  will  form  a  vista 
terminating  in  excess  of  light ;  while  the  whole 
is  enlivened  by  a  group  of  panting  cattle,  some 
of  them  holding  down  their  heads  as  if  in  the 
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very  prostration  of  patient  endurance,  while 
their  tails  are  curled  about  in  every  possible 
variety  of  posture,  to  show  with  what  assiduity 
they  are  lashing  off  the  myriads  of  insects, 
whose  busy  and  unceasing  hum  ia  almost  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  On  first  asking  why  the 
little  spot  of  yellow  paint  which  represents  the 
sun  looks  so  much  more  brilliant  in  the  picture 
than  on  the  palette,  we  are  told  it  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  diii'erent  grades  of  light  which  thus 
increases  the  brightness  of  the  centre,  But  let 
the  same  colours  be  placed  without  any  regard 
to  forai  in  the  same  order  on  the  palette,  and 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  heap  of  paint,  upon 
which  we  might  gaze  tilldoomsday  without  being 
dazzled.  It  is  because  we  know  that  that  particu- 
lar appearance  of  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the 
trees,  and  the  cattle,  is  in  reality  the  invariable 
accompaniment  of  intense  heat,  so,  on  perceiving 
tlie  same  appearance  in  a  picture,  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  so  there.  If  in  the  same 
scene,  and  with  precisely  the  same  colours,  the 
artist  should  represent  the  violence  of  a  gale  of 
wind ;  or  if  instead  of  the  cattle,  but  in  the 
same  situation,  and  still  with  the  same  colours, 
he  should  place  a  leafless  tree,  a  cottage  wi 
its  roof  covered  with  snow,  and  a  miseral 
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lialf-stanred  man,  vainly  encleaToariiig  to  fold  a 
blanket  roand  bis  shiTering  iimbSy  tbere  is  no 
eye  tbat  would  feel  the  same  difficulty^  in 
gazing  on  the  picture,  no  mind,  either  of  man 
or  woman,  that  would  be  able,  while  contem- 
plating such  a  scene,  to  undergo  the  process  of 
(what  is  now  commonly  called)  realizing  the 
ideas  of  light  and  heat. 

In  the  selection  of  animals,  or  individual 
objects  thrown  in  from  choice  to  diversify  a 
picture,  the  landscape  painter  finds  wide  scope 
for  the  display  of  his  poetic  feeling.  The  in- 
troduction of  fat  cattle  is  an  error  into  which 
none  could  fall  who  was  not  either  a  novice  in 
his  art,  or  an  agriculturist  irrevocably  wedded 
to  the  best  system  of  rearing  live  stock.  And 
why  ?  Because  our  associations  with  fat  cattle, 
whatever  satisfaction  they  may  yield  in  the 
kitchen  or  larder,  are  decidedly  too  gross  and 
vulgar  in  their  nature  to  afford  any  gratification 
in  a  poem  or  a  picture.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  this  chapter  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
fat  cattle,  or  any  other  agricultural  produce ;  but 
everything  has  an  appropriate  place,  and  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  picture  in  which  fat  cattle 
would  be  in  theirs.  I  will  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  how  far  that  kind  is  worthy  of  the  gra- 
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phic  art-  Let  the  subject  be  a  red  brick  fani 
liouse,  with  a  bam  extending  on  one  side,  aiid 
a  square  plot  of  garden  ground  on  the  other, 
circular  corn  stacks,  and  a  red  tiled-pigeon 
house  in  front,  with  fields  in  the  distance, 
smoothed  down  by  constant  culture,  and  inter- 
sected with  neatly  clipped  hedgerows  running 
at  right  angles  all  over  them;  then  fat  cattle 
would  unquestionably  be  well  placed  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  picture,  merely  as  such, 
would  possess  the  beauty  of  hamiony  in  all  its 
parts,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to  call  it 
poetical. 

After  condemning  an  extreme  case,  the 
mind,  by  a  natural  effort,  rushes  towards  its 
opposite  in  search  of  that  gratification  which 
it  has  failed  to  find,  and  the  idea  which  now 
))resents  itself,  is  that  of  a  wild  and  varied 
landscape,  with  distant  mountains,  nigged  pre- 
cipices, deep  groves,  green  slopes,  foaming 
cataracts,  and  wandering  rills.  Upon  the  ver- 
dant banks  of  one  of  these,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  "  wide  spreading  beech,"  the  artist  places, 
immediately  in  the  foreground,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Apollo  himself,  while  the  Muses 
dance  before  him  to  the  music  of  his  lyre,  and 
winged  loves,  and  agile  graces,  skip  from  rock 
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to  rocky  or  float  upon  the  ambient  air.  Does 
the  picture  please  ?  No ;  because,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  not  true  to  nature,^  and  whererer 
the  conceit  of  man's  imagination  breaks  in  upon 
the  harmony  and  pathos  which  belong  to  na- 
ture alone,  the  poetical  charm  must  in  some 
measure  be  destroyed  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
in  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  the  idea  of  rural 
scenery  should  be  distinct  and  predominant, 
which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  where  cha- 
racters so  important  as  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
are  introduced.  But  let  us  still  retain  the 
landscape,  and  see  whether  something  better 
may  not  be  made  of  it.  The  artist  who  enters 
into  the  real  spirit  of  poetry,  will  place  upon 
the  broken  crags  of  the  mountain  a  few  shaggy 
goats,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  stag,  a  wanderer 
from  the  herd,  will  be  stooping  over  the  side 
of  the  stream  to  lave  its  thirst  in  the  cool 
waters  of  the  forest.  The  foreground  he  will 
enliven  with  the  rich  colouring  of  innumerable 
wild   plants,  woven   into  a    gorgeous    carpet, 

*  "  My  notion  of  nature  conprehendi  not  only  the  form* 
which  nature  produces ,  but  miso  the  nature  and  internal 
fabric  and  organization! ,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  human  mind 
and  imagination.** — Sir  Joikum  Rej^moldt. 
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niannery  the  most  pleasing  landscapes  may  be 
composed  out  of  materials  extremely  simple, 
and  sometimes  even  barren  in  themselves. 

Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of 
the  art,  than  Salvator  Rosa.  In  all  his  deli- 
neations of  the  savage  dignity  of  nature,  may 
be  found  a  perfect  correspondence  between 
the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his  manner 
of  treating  them.  '^  Everything  is  of  a  piece, 
his  rocks,  trees,  sky,  even  to  his  handling, 
have  the  same  rude  and  wild  character  which 
animates  his  figures." 

As  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  under 
several  different  heads,  so  that  of  painting  has, 
to  the  poetical  observer,  many  distinctions  of 
character  not  laid  down  in  the  technical  phra- 
seology of  the  schools.  Leaving  the  more  ce- 
lebrated productions  of  the  studio,  to  which 
there  might  doubtless  be  found  corresponding 
specimens  in  the  sister  art,  I  will  turn  to  a 
case  in  point,  which  to  my  own  mind  is  both 
striking  and  familiar.  It  is  the  resemblance  of 
character  between  Bewick's  woodcuts,  and 
the  poems  of  Robert  Bums.  It  is  true,  the 
artist  in  this  instance  has  confined  himself  to 
a  mode  of  conveying  his  ideas  so  simple  and 
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two  or  three  goats  or  wild  sheep ;  yet  such  was 
the  chamcter  of  these  fairy  pictures,  that  while 
the  eye  dwelt  upon  them,  the  illusion  was  so 
perfect  as  almost  to  beguile  the  fancy  with  the 
belief,  that  the  bleat  of  those  wandering  sheep, 
the  scent  of  the  purple  heather,  and  the  hum 
of  the  wild  bee,   we.re  really  present  to  the 
s«:i8e8.     You  might  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  those 
simple  scenes  until  you  felt  the  cool  elasticity 
of  the  mountain  breeze,  and  the  influence  of 
the  clear  blue  sky,  stretching  pure  and  high 
and  distant  over  the  wide  moor;  while   you 
wandered  on,  amongst  the  rustling  furze  and 
yellow  broom,  startling  the  timid  moor-fowl, 
and   rousing  the   slumbering   lark   to   spread 
again  its  folded  wing,  and  soaring  into  upper 
air^  to  sing  another  hymn  of  praise  and  thanks- 
givring  to  the  Author  of  this  perfect  and  won- 
derful creation,  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  in 
such  moments  to  be  no  inconsiderable  or  un- 
worthy part.     What  is  there  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  unworthy?     We  feel  not  the  stirrings 
of  mean  or  sordid  passion.     We  are  away  from 
the  habitations  of  man.     Away  from  the  envy 
and  strife,  the  tumult  and  contention,  which 
mar  the   peace  of  his  hereditary  and   social 
home.     Away  amongst  the  hills — away  in  the 
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mad  immeasur&ble  realm  of  nalure, 
I  impossible  not  Ui  feel  the  love  of  a 
1  saperinteDding  Providence — not  to 
heboid  the  work  of  an  Muoipoteat  Creator — not 
to  Ackixiwledge  the  dominion  ofapure  and  holy 
God.  If  we  are  not  worthy  of  his  countenance 
and  protection  vb^t  we  feel  and  acknowledge 
all  this,  when  we  bow  in  ^mplicity  and  bant- 
ble  reverence  before  tbe  all~per«'ading  spirit 
that  animates  and  sustains  the  world;  when — 
when  are  the  creatures  of  his  formation  to  lift 
up  the  prayer  of  gratitude,  and  fetum  thanks 
for  the  blesEJi^  of  exifiteoce  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  After  all  that 
ius  been  said  of  tbe  importance  of  copying 
mm  nature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  rteceasaiy 
•o  reference  to  this  expression,  which  in  capable 
of  being  very  di6ferently  understood .  To  copy 
nature  is  not  merely  to  make  the  sky  above, 
and  the  earth  beneath,  or  even,  entering  into 
minutia,  to  make  the  clouds  grey,  and  the 
grass  green.  The  artisi  may  copy  nature  with 
the  accuracy  and  precision  of  a  Chinese,*  and 
yet  never  paint  a  picture  that  will  excite  even 

bo*  ll^  """"k  don  not  refM  to  the   figam    qp<Mi   cIum. 
JeBne-ti      """"  ■'•'«>™«e  painting*  of  the  ChineH:,  when  m 
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that  be  should  be  able  la  percerre  with 
eye,  ns  to  exi^ute  with  the  hand.  He 
to  difttingaifih,  to  fepantc,  and  to  combine ; 
but  above  all,  he  niuM  be  mble  to  form  a  whole, 
not  oDt  of  the  difierent  parta  preaeuted  at  one 
psTticnlar  moment  to  hiii  eye,  but,  ai  nature  i* 
perpetually  chaogtng,  and  a^  no  two  yarda  of 
the  earth's  mHaee  are  preoitely  alike,  he  mnal 
compose  a  whole  oat  of  the  varioua  aspects  of 
the  natural  and  visible  trorld,  which  be  has 
at  difleretit  times  of  bis  life  obterve<l,  and  of 
which  his  meinory  retains  a  distinct  impres- 
sion; and  this  proves  again,  that  painting  as 
well  as  poetry  requirsA  time  and  opporlonity 
tor  receiving:  snch  rnHelible  impression!,  with- 
out which  the  works  of  the  most  talented  artist 
would  never  exceed  in  inent  the  representa- 
tions in  a  school-boy's  sketch  b'>ok. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks,  in  his  admi- 
rable lectures,  that  Rubens  makes  amends  for 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Dntch  school,  by 
varying  his  landscape  representations  of  indi- 
I  Ttdoal  places,  confined  and  uninteresting  in 
themselves,  by  the  introduction  of  a  rambou, 
a  stonn,  or  some  particular  accidcntnl  eH'ect  nf 
light;  while  Claude  Lorrain,  who  well  knen 
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that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it,  seldom 
diiced  beauty,  composed  his  pictures  from 
draughts  which  he  had  previously  made  from 
various  beautiful  views  and  prospects.  It  is  a 
vnl2:ar  remark,  often  made  upon  pictures  thus 
composed,  that  they  are  not  true  to  nature,  nor 
are  they  like  a  map,  true  to  any  given  section 
of  the  earth's  surface ;  hut  they  are  true  to  thai 
conception  of  perfect  beauty  with  which  nature 
animates  the  soul  of  the  poet,  and  which  it  is 
one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  to  see  diffused 
over  the  estemal  world.  It  is  not  by  repre- 
senting nature  in  detail,  but  in  character,  that 
the  highest  gratification  is  produced ;  and  he 
must  unquestionably  be  the  best,  as  well  as 
the  most  poetical  painter,  who  conveys  by  his 
works  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
external  world  ;  in  short,  who  paints  not  only 
for  the  eye,  but  for  the  mind,  It  is  not  the  eye 
alone  that  is  enlivened  by  the  briUiance  of  a 
snnny  morning,  nor  is  it  the  eye  alone  that 
reposes  when  the  sombre  shades  of  evening  fell 
upon  our  path.  Tliere  must  be  so  much  of 
character  in  all  representations  of  particular 
times  and  seasons,  as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a 
corresponding  idea  of  the  general  state  of  the 
^ky,  the  air,    the   vegetable   and   the   animal 
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kingdom,  by  which  such  Masons  are  ioTariably 
accompanied.  Thos  the  landscape  painter,  by 
cultivating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
minute  varieties,  and  the  distinct  characteristics 
of  the  visible  world ;  but  above  all,  by  study- 
ii^  profoundly  those  phenomena  by  which  all 
that  we  know  of  the  mysteries  of  beauty, 
power,  and  sublimity  are  revealed,  will  be  able 
<Nit  of  such  materiab  to  compose  a  whole, 
whose  hif^iest  recommendation  it  will  be,  that 
it  addresses  itself  forcibly  to  the  imagination 
of  the  beholder,  and  calls  up  a  train  of  asso- 
dationa  with  feelings  and  ideas  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  poetical. 

On  the  poetry  of  historical  paintingi  volumes 
might  be  written — ^but  as  much,  perhaps  too 
much,  has  already  been  said  on  painting  in 
general,  I  will  merely  add  a  few  remarks  on 
fliia  particular  branch  of  the  art.  It  is  obvious, 
on  first  turning  our  attention  to  this  subject, 
that  the  grand  requisite  for  a  poetical  painter, 
is  a  mind  so  cultivated  and  informed,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  warmed  by  enthusiasm,  as  to 
enable  the  artist  to  enter  fully  and  deeply  into 
the  subject  before  him.  As  an  instance  of  this 
we  need  only  contrast  the  touching  pathos,  the 
wild  grace,  and  beauty  given  by  Gainsborough 
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to  all  his  cottage  children,  with  some  of 
more  modern  and  ephemeral  productions,  where 
a  young  lady  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
fashionable  boarding  school,  or  where  at  least 
a  hi/  figure  is  dressed  in  rags  and  called  a 
beggargirl.  The  little  motherless  lookbg  chil- 
dren in  Gainsborough's  pictures  offer  a  sileot 
appeal  to  our  best  and  tenderest  feelings,  and 
it  is  evident  he  must  have  powerfully  realixtd 
in  his  own  mind  all  that  belongs  to  orphan- 
destitution,  as  well  as  to  the  simple  habits  and 
feelings  of  rustic  life. 

Next  to  this  qualification  for  a  poetical 
painter,  is  a  capacity  for  combining  a  whole 
from  particular  and  suitable  parts,  and  the  art 
of  keeping  all  such  parts  in  their  proper  degree 
of  relation  and  subordination.  If  for  instance 
a  painter,  in  representing  the  death  of  a  father 
of  a  family,  should  so  far  forget  the  dignity  of 
his  subject,  as  to  make  a  favourite  dog  advance 
to  the  centre  of  the  piece  and  lick  his  master's 
face,  the  unity  of  the  whole  would  be  destroyed ; 
and  instead  of  the  feelings  being  affected  by  sym- 
pathy with  the  grief  there  represented,  the  ge- 
neral and  very  natural  exclamation  would  be — 
"  What  can  the  dog  he  doing?"  But  let  the 
afflicted  family,  next  to  their  dying  parent,  be 
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most  conspicuous  in  the  Bceoe.  Let  the  focus 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  distress  diverge 
amongst  the  domestics  or  less  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  and  then  in  the  distance 
the  same  dog  might  very  properly  be  introduced, 
looking  through  the  half  open  door  with  sur- 
prise and  perplexity  upon  the  unwonted  scene, 
and  standing  with  one  foot  lifted  up  as  if 
doubting  whether  it  were  a  place  and  time  for 
htm  ta  venture  in.  The  same  kind  of  subordi- 
nation with  respect  to  light  and  colour  is  oi' 
immense  importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
scene.  That  picture  which  is  broken  up  with 
a  variety  of  spots  of  light  and  shade,  can 
neither  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  to 
the  mind  sensations  of  concentrated  or  powerful 
interest.  But  as  the  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
light  and  shade,  as  well  as  of  form  and  colouring, 
belong  more  exclusively  to  the  studio,  I  shall 
merely  repeat  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
none  of  these  rules  can  in  any  single  instance 
ba  so  violated  as  to  offend  the  eye,  ov  strike  the 
fancy  with  an  impression  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  the  painter,  without  the  charm  of  the  whole 
being  sacrihced.  With  the  practical  parts  of 
his  profession,  the  painter  must  make  himself 
acquainted,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the 
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poet  learne  the  granimatical  use  oflaoguage,  and 
studies  the  rules  of  compositiou  ;  nor  would  a 
glaring  breach  of  propriety  of  style  be  less 
pardonable  in  one  instance,  than  a  gross  depar- 
ture from  the  established  rules  of  art  in  the 
other. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  because 
we  are  perpetually  hearing  of  the  inspiration, 
rather  than  the  cultivation  of  genius  ;  and  that 
the  merit  of  a  painting,  rather  than  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  painter,  consists  in  his  being  sell- 
taught.  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for 
so  glariug  a  misuse  of  language,  is,  that  it  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  exciting  in  the  vulgar 
mind  higher  notions  of  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual power.  The  constant  labour  and  con- 
centrated application  which  marked  the  lives 
of  the  most  eminent  painters,  prove  that  imme- 
diate inspiration  had  little  to  do  with  the  work 
of  their  hands.  Indeed  1  know  not  what 
inspiration  is,  with  regard  to  the  tine  arts; 
unless  it  be  the  fii'st  moving  spring  of  action — 
the  desire — the  thirst  for  excellence  obtained  at 
any  cost,  which  operates  upon  the  talent  and 
the  will,  prompting  the  one  to  seek  and  the 
other  to  submit  to,  all  the  laborious,  irksome  and 
difficult  moans   which   are   necessary  for  the 
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atlaiament  of  excelleace.  The  painter 
well  wlmt  it  has  cost  him  to  canipoae 
entire  figure  out  of  (he  various  parts,  nhicli 
inteUBe  stady  has  taught  hiiu  urc  essential  to 
any  particular  whole.  He  knows,  but  there  is 
DO  need  that  he  should  tell  the  world,  how 
many  thousand  Bketches  he  has  luiidr  of  c-ach 
individual  limb,  by  how  many  heart-breaking 
failures  the  wreath  of  fame  has  been  torn  from 
his  brow,  what  days  tuid  nightH  he  has  Mpent  m 
liie  adjustment  of  the  cloak  of  a  favourite  hem, 
how  the  head  of  his  aaiot  has  been  designed 
from  sketches  made  in  Italy,  the  feet  of  his 
martyr  brought  from  Paris,  find  the  hand  of  hi>t 
goddess  copied  from  that  of  bis  own  lady-love 
Bt  home,  who  had  laid  a^ide  her  stitching,  and 
doffed  her  thimble,  after  many  fniitloss  entrcii- 
ties,  consenting  for  five  minutes  only,  and  with 
the  liberty  of  scolding  all  the  time,  to  nit  for  thti 
likeness  of  her  hand.  And  this  is  what  the 
▼nlgar  call  inspiration  !  They  spt-ak  too  of  ex- 
pression in  a  portrait,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
mi^cal  atmosphere  thrown  around  the  figure, 
and  capable  of  converting  form  and  colour  of 
Bay  description  into  a  likeness.  They  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  that  the  eye-brows 
m  the  original  arc  arched,  and  that  the  painter 
H  3 
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has  made  them  straight ;  they  are  ignorant  that 
the  nostrils  when  depressed  at  one  comer  denote 
melancholy,  when  elevated  vivacity  and  wit ; 
that  the  artist  can  immediately  produce  a  total 
change  in  the  chai-at!ter  of  the  mouth,  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  closing  line  ;  and  that 
Jt  is  by  a  long  course  of  study,  experience, 
and  unremitting  labour,  that  he  makes  himaelf 
intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  natural 
formation  of  the  human  countenance,  but  also 
with  those  muscular  affectione  which  accom- 
pany certain  emotions  of  the  mind ;  that  by 
these  means  he  is  enabled  not  only  to  perceive, 
but  to  imitate  the  characteristic  lines  and  fea- 
tures, and  thus  to  produce  what  ia  called  exig 
pression. 

On  dismissing  the  idea  of  inspiration  frodil 
the   art   of  painting,  and  acknowledging  tbl 
necessity  of  study  and  experience,  we  see  t! 
a  poetical  painter,  though  elevated  to  the  higlu 
est  distinctions  of  genius,  can  only  have  i 
tained  that  eminence  by  a  process  not  impro 
perly  called  education  ;  though  it  may  or  maif  1 
not  have  been  conducted  in  strict  conformity  1 
with  academical  rules.     This  process  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages.     First,  he  feels  the 
moving  spring   of  action — the   ardent    desire 
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which  prompts  the  young  artitit  to  look  abro&d 
into  the  works  of  the  creation,  to  search  oat 
with  penetrating  and  comprehensive  vision,  the 
«temal  principles  of  things,  and  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 
the  imperishable  essence  of  beauty.  Thou- 
sands of  human  beings  are  alive  to  this  state 
of  feeling,  who  from  want  of  suitable  advan- 
tages, from  diti'erent  bias,  in  short,  from  neces- 
!iity,  are  hindered  from  advancing  farther  in 
the  walks  of  art;  and  therefore  thousands  are 
sensible  of  the  poetical  influence  of  painting, 
who  have  never  touched  a  pencil,  or  only 
touched  one  to  their  own  shame  and  disap- 
pointment. But  let  the  youug  artist,  stimulated 
with  this  burning  desire — this  unquenchable 
thirst  for  physical  and  moral  excellence,  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  strictest  discipline  of  the 
schools,  will  his  enei^  be  impaired,  his  genius 
eitinguished,  or  his  enthusiasm  subdued  ?  ]Vo. 
No  more  than  the  poet  in  selecting  suitable 
words  as  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  ideas  to 
mankind,  will  lose  the  Promethean  tire  whicb 
gives  life  and  splendour  to  his  verse :  and 
just  with  tlie  tame  facility  can  the  painter 
strike  off  a  perfect  picture  without  adherence 
to  established  rules,  a«   the  minstrel  can  pour 
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forth  his  harmonious  thoughts  in  a  language 
uaknown  to  him  berore. 

Fiom  the  stem  practice  of  the  schools,  the 
artist  in  time  emei^es,  though  only  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  his  education,  and  widen  the 
field  of  those  studies  which  the  longest  hfe  of 
man  is  insufficient  to  complete.  This  brings 
us  to  the  tliivd  and  fast  stuge,  when  the  artist 
still  animated  with  the  same  enthusiasm, 
launches  forth  into  the  world.  Having  become 
thoroughly  initiated  in  the  use  of  the  proper 
means,  he  is  now  able  to  apply  both  the  ardour 
of  his  soul,  and  the  labour  of  his  hand,  to  the 
production  uf  tho«^e  splendid  works  which  his 
mind  is  not  less  able  to  conceive,  for  having, 
been  made  acquainted  with  their  internal  cou'*- 
struction,  their  peculiar  distinctions,  and  limi- 
tations. Fully  qualified  to  enter  the  realm  of 
poetry,  he  identifiea  himself  with  the  author, 
and  regarding  his  hero  in  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character,  invests  him  with  a  nobilit 
of  mien  and  stature,  which,  if  it  is  not  true 
bisphysical  formation,  is  true  to  nature;  because 
his  nature  was  noble,  and  the  character  which 
the  historian  is  able  to  describe  with  the  inter- 
vention of  time,  and  the  change  of 
circumstance,  he  must  impress  upon  the  ct 
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vzsi,  as  it  were  with  one  strokf ,  and  ('t»n«-i*n- 
trate  into  the  space  uf  a  $in<:l«.'  niunicnt,  the 
accumulated  influcnceyand  power,  ami  iii:i)r«.tv, 
of  a  long  life  of  gluriou^  actiitn*-.  Ainiiiiiti'd 
by  the  spirit-stirring  inttuenn;  uf  ptn.-tn*  frriini:, 
he  can  now  take  captive  the  tailr-ii  iii"iiarvii, 
in  chains  which  his  own  hand  timers  artMind 
him ;  he  can  allure  the  sylvan  dintv  iniu 
bowers  of  his  own  constriirtini: :  pfr.-i4»nitv  the 
impassioned  mhistrel  with  a  harmony  of  vtv- 
louring,  like  music  to  tlir  eye ;  and  tmi:t-  an 
ansrers  wings  witli  tlie  ^<'hU*n  hut's  nl  li'-iivt-ii. 

The  greatest  merit  of  ]»aiiitin'j  is,  tlmi  hkc 
poctrj',  it  addresses  il?olt'  to  tho-«.»  |»iiiu-iplf—  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  witliDUtw  hit  h  itr*  L:r(*at- 
est  beauties  would  neither  ht*  appnTiatcd  n«>r 
seen — principles  inijjliintcd  intlif  human  mind, 
and  often  neither  iclt  nor  ackn>*wl('di:r«l,  until 
called  forth  by  the  works  of  art.  The  pleasure 
we  derive  from  paint  in ir,  is  commonly  and 
superAcially  considered  to  be  only  as  it  is  an 
imitative  art.  Wliy  tlien  do  not  coloured 
figures  in  wax,  rank  hi|j;her  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world;  than  the  more  laborious  and  cum- 
brous productions  of  the  sculptor !  And  why 
do  not  ntiniature  landsca|M'S,  with  the  real 
elevation   of  hills,  trees,  and  houses,  made  of 
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cork  or  clay,  and  coloured  to  the  hues  of  nature 
please  more  than  the  level  surface,on  which  form 
and  distance  arc  denoted  merely  by  a  particular 
management  of  colour,  so  as  to  represent  light 
and  shade?  The  fact  is,  that  in  such  perform- 
ances, however  ingeniously  managed,  nothing  is 
left  for  the  innigi nation.  We  see  the  thing  as 
it  really  is,  pronounce  it  to  be  very  pretty,  and 
think  no  more  about  it;  while  those  in  whicit 
the  eH'ect  alone  is  obvious,  and  the  means  etw 
veloped  in  their  proper  obscurity,  strike  the 
beholder  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion ;  while  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
he  receives  just  so  much  information,  as  is 
necessary  to  set  the  imagination  afloat  upon 
an  immeasurable  ocean  of  thought.  Let  handt 
profane  colour  to  the  very  life  an  Apollo  or  t 
Venus,  and  we  should  see  nothing  more  than 
a  fine  man,  and  a  pretty  woman ;  but  in  con- 
templating them  as  they  are,  we  behold  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  imperishable  beauty,  handed 
down  to  us  from  distant  ages,  conceived  by  one 
nation,  appropriated  by  another,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  with  the  profoundest  admiration 
Painting  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry,  con- 
stitute the  grand  medium  by  which  the  sub- 
limest  ideas,  and  the  most  exquisite  sensations 
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are  conireyed  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  true 
the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more  essentially 
sublime,  as  well  as  beautiful ;  but  nature  speaks 
to  us  in  a  voice  which  we  do  not  always  hear, 
and  cannot  always  understand.  It  is  when  na- 
ture is  interpreted  by  the  power  of  human  genius, 
that  we  hear  most  forcibly,  and  if  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, -me  feel  the  eternal  truths  which  have 
their  archetype  in  nature,  and  their  corre- 
sponding impress  in  the  soul  of  man. 


THE  POETRY  OF  SOUND. 


Amongst  the  organs  of  perception  by  v 
ideas  of  sonsible  things  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  it  is  only  uecessaiy  here  to  notice  those 
which  are  most  important  and  obvious — the 
eye,  and  the  ear.  Painting  forms  the  medium  of 
connexion  between  the  eye  and  the  mind  :  lan- 
guage supplies  the  mind  with  ideas,  through 
the  medium  of  the  ear.  Our  attention  has 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  visible  objects  alone, 
and  having  conducted  them  to  the  mind  through 
one  avenue,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  up  the 
subject  of  sound,  in  order  that  we  may  make  a 
progressive  approach  by  another. 

Sound  is  perhaps  of  all  subjects  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  poetic  feeling,  not 
only  because  it  comprehends  within  its  widely 
extended   sphere,  the  inHuence  of  music,  so 
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powerful  orer  the  passions  and  affections  of 
our  nalore ;  but  because  there  is  in  poetry  itself, 
a  cadence — a  perceptible  harmony,  which  de- 
lights the  ear  while  the  eye  remains  unaffected. 
The  ear  is  also  more  subject  than  the  eye  to 
the  influence  of  association,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  impressions  it  receives  are  more  isolated 
or  distinct.    The  eye  perceives  a  great  number 
of  objects  at  once,  or  in  such  rapid  succession 
that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  identity  of  each, 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  unclosed,  continues 
to  behoM,  and  to  perceive,  without  a  moment's 
intermission;  but  the  ear,  besides  being  com- 
pelled to  rec^ve  sounds,  merely  as  they  are 
ofiered  to  it,  without  like  the  eye,  possensing 
powers  of  searching,  selecting,  and  investigating 
for  itself,  has  its  intervals  of  silence,  which 
render  the  impressions  that  have  been  made 
more  durable,  and  those  which  are  to  follow 
more  acute.      Wherever  there   is  any   visible 
object,  the  eye,  and  the  mind  through  the  eye, 
may  receive  pleasure,  because   light  itself  is 
beautiful,  and  the  glancing  sunbeams  even  on 
the  walls  of  a  prison,  afford  to  the  unfortunate 
dwellers   within,  associations   which    connect 
those  beams  with  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  the 
skies,   the  air,  and  a  multitude  of  agreeable 


ideas  which  naturally  present  themselves;  but 
the  ear  is  much  less  frequently  gratified  than 
the  eye,  especially  in  towns,  where  it  is  denied 
the  negative  enjoyment  of  silence.  Compare 
the  frequency  of  light  and  sunshine  appearing 
even  on  the  prison  wall,  with  the  occurrence 
of  any  sweet,  or  soothing  sound  within  those 
gloomy  precincts.  Compare  the  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  art,  the  appearance  of  order,  regula- 
rity, and  magni6cence  to  be  seen  in  the  city, 
with  the  perpetual  tumult  aud  din,  by  which 
the  ear  is  distressed  and  annoyed.  Compare 
the  endless  variety  of  chamia  presented  to  the 
eye  by  external  nature,  with  the  frequent  silence 
which  prevails  in  the  country,  and  we  shall 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  ear  is  an  oi^an  less 
active,  and  less  occupied  than  the  eye;  and 
thus  we  may  account  for  its  impressions  being 
so  intense,  as  well  as  so  peculiarly  fraught  with 
associations  the  most  powerful  and  atl'ecting  to 
the  mind. 

Why  certain  sounds  should  be  agreeable  or 
disagreeable  to  the  ear,  may  be  best  understood 
by  examining  the  principles  of  music;  which, 
for  more  reasons  than  one,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  introduce  into  the  present  work.  The  estw-^ 
blished  fact  that  the  ear  is  gratified  by  harinony) 


TSB  rosniT  or  mohd. 

I  by  duconl, 
my  pwaat  porpoM;  but  why, 
cirt— wUaw ,  we  uv  deli^lcd  wilb  MM»ds 
wbich  uc  in   tbeaiMlve*,  and  wpoale  froM 

usocnUon,  die  nxMt  iotelcnUile  dtMofd,  M*y 
•ay  prifperiy  fonn  «  sBbject  of  •sioa*  cwni 

denUioolMn. 

Pctkapa  one  of  the  iM«I  Utiiumg,  m  mil  u 
nost  rwilwr  iniuncCT  of  Uau  kind,  u  dw 
cawing  of  the  rook.  When  thai  bird  it  Imki 
captive  aiid  brongtit  into  your  foom,  nniliwg 
can  well  be  moce  utTeiuive  to  the  car,  hmnv 
banh,  or  discordaot,  than  its  Toice ;  and  yet 
the  Kune  tdicc  hevd  in  certain  Mtnatioos  in 
the  open  air  is  proverbially  muaical— beard  •• 
a  number  of  thcae  aocial  and  sagacioas  inhabi- 
unts  of  the  wooda  are  winpng  their  dow  and 
solemn  flight,  while  their  ihadows  Hit  over  the 
richly  cultivated  l(ind><»pe,  and  approaching 
the  abodes  of  miin,  they  wheel  round  and  round 
in  graceful  circles,  returning  homeward  with 
the  aame  epeed,  the  aanie  desire,  and  the  wine 
end  ia  view,  the  language  of  the  w  hole  commu- 
nity  reminding  the  listener  of  the  voicM  of 
weaned  bat  contented  trarellers,  well  pleucd 
in  return  from  their  jouruey  ;  while  they  em> 
p«talate  each    other    upon    the    peace,    the 
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comfort,  and  tbe  security  which  await  theiu 
their  ancestral  dwellings. 

Though  the  language  of  the  rook  is  extrenielj^ 
limited,  and  to  those  who  know  little  of  rural 
scenes  or  rural  pleasures,  extremely  monoto- 
nous, it  is  capable  of  varying  that  language  by 
a  cadence  or  expression  both  familiar  and  inte- 
resting to  the  privileged  class  of  beings  who 
draw  upon  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  na- 
ture for  their  amusement  and  delight.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  rooks  first  begin  to  he  busy 
with  their  nests,  their  language,  like  their 
feelings  and  occupations,  is  cheerful,  bustliiig, 
and  tumultuous.  Within  the  rookery  it  is 
perfect  discord ;  but  heard  in  the  distance,  it 
conveys  to  the  mind  innumerable  pleasing  as- 
sociations with  that  delightful  seasou  of  the 
year,  and  the  universal  alacrity  and  joy  with 
which  the  animal  creation  resume  their  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  and  happy  life.  But  it  is  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  bustle  of  the  spring  and 
summer  has  subsided,  that  the  language  of  the 
rook  is  most  poetical.  There  is  then  a  melan- 
choly cadence  in  its  voice,  heard  slowly  and  at 
intervals,  which  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
general  aspect  of  nature;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
suppose  that  this  sagacious  bird,  perclied  upon 
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tlie  topmost  bough  of  soine  reneimble  tree,  is 
making  observations  upon  the  external  world, 
and  sympathising  in  the  universal  tendency  to 
decay,  exhibited  in  the  scattered  fruit,  the  faded 
folimge,  and  the  withered  grass. 

Of  the  same   description   of  sound  is  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb,  which  in  itself  is  as  en- 
tirely devoid  of  sweetness  and  melody,  as  the 
cawing  of  the  rook ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  lamb 
has  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected 
in  idea  with  the  season  of  spring,  with  green 
fields  and  sunny  slopes,  with  scented  hawthorn, 
yellow  cowslips,  rich  meadows,  and  wandering 
rills  ;  as  well  as  with  plenty,  and  innocence, 
and  peace  ;  that  our  best  poets  have  deemed  it 
no  violation  of  the  laws  to  which  genius  is 
amenable,  to  mingle  the  bleating  of  the  lamb 
with  the  sweetest  harmony  of  nature. 

One  more  instance  of  the  same  kind   will 
suffice — the  croak  of  the  raven,  which  exceeds 
the  other  two  in  the  harshness  and  dissonance 
with  which  it  strikes  upon  the  ear ;  and  yet  how 
perfectly  harmonious  is  the  croak  of  the  raven 
when  it  echoes  amongst  the  rocky  heights  of 
the  mountain,  or  rising  from  the  nigged  difs 
of  the  shore,  mingles  with  the  hollow  and  tu- 
multuous roar  of  the  ever  ref^tless  ocean 
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Tkt  voicas  of  the  kuiamoable  singing  birds 
wiiA  poapk  «ar  gaideos,  fields,  and  groves' 
fibi^Aftaa  Mtb  mt  perpetual  melody,  are 
«d  laoMM  to catn  lieteiung  ear  and  feeling 
mmd,  BhA  m  Iknr  Mtoral  music,  and  in  their 
pwtiBrf  — —■<■—.  From  the  sweet,  plaio- 
tire  tinfr  at  tke  rafam,  to  the  rich,  full  warble 
of  the  ikimA  wmk  Uackbtid,  ther  are  in  them- 
selves, and  sepante  from  all  relative  ideasi 
most  delightful  to  the  ear,  under  almost  all 
imaginable  circumstances  except  one  ;  and  that 
IS,  when  heard  through  the  bars  of  the  solitary 
prison  to  which  the  wild  minstrels  of  nature 
are  too  often  inhumanly  condemned.  The  two 
must  melancholy  sounds  in  the  world,  are  the 
song  of  the  caged  bird,  and  the  voice  of  the 
street  minstrel.  It  makes  the  heart  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  the  wild,  joyous  minstrelsy 
of  nature,  sicken  to  hear  either.  Suspended  in 
his  narrow  cage,  and  excluded  by  an  outer 
prison  from  all  participation  in  the  fresh  and 
genial  air,  or  hung  without  these  walls  in  the 
heat  and  din  and  suflbcntion  of  the  crowded 
city,  perhaps  the  little  prisoner  feels  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  fall  upon  his  plumed  wing,  and  in 
an  instant  the  fire  of  nature  is  kindled  in  his 
bosom.     He  may  know  nothing  of  the  flowery 
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fi«lds,  kt  UB  hope  he  possesBca  not  the  faculty 
of  retDemberiog  what  otice  he  was;  but  in  hui 
bounding  breast  iiutinct  Bupplies  the  plnce  of 
memory  and  iDisgination,  aad  he  pines  for  he 
knows  not  whau  Animated  witit  the  energy 
of  a  wild  free  life,  he  flutters  his  light  wings 
K-itfa  ft  quick  and  fairy  motion,  almoitt  spiritual 
in  its  grace,  and  oh  1  how  touching  in  tlie  per- 
petaal  fruitlessness  of  iu  efforts  to  "  flee  away 
and  be  at  reaL"  Still  tlie  life  of  its  little  bouI 
is  unsubdued,  and  it  waibles  out  itH  longest, 
loudest  notes,  even  there,  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  power  of  man,  or  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
power  in  nature,  a  power  of  expansion  and  vi- 
tabty,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  controlling,  con- 
tracting, and  contaminating  hand- 
There  ie  a  Bccnc  exhibited  every  day  through- 
out the  summer  months,  in  tJie  outalctrta  of 
London,  which  it  is  possible  to  contemplate 
until  the  mind  is  filled  with  misanthropy,  and 
we  leam  to  loathe  and  shun  our  own  species. 
In  fields  sofficiently  remote  from  the  city  to 
admit  of  their  being  the  resort  of  birds,  men 
are  accustomed  to  station  themselves  with  a 
trap  and  snare,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
singing  birds  fnr  the  London  markets.  The 
trap  ia  a  large  net,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be 
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drawn  up  in  a  moment;  the  snare  is  a  littli 
chirping  bird,  tied  fast  to  the  end  of  a  pliant 
stick,  which  rebounds  with  the  flutter  of  its 
n-ings,  and  thus  the  bird  alternately  rising  and 
sinking,  has  something  the  appearance  of  danc- 
ing at  will  upon  the  light  and  buoyant  spray. 
The  man,  the  monarch  of  creation,  all  the  while 
crouches  on  the  ground  to  watch  his  prey,  and 
when  one  little  sufferer  has  by  its  fruitless 
struggles  BO  well  mimicked  the  movements  of 
a  joyous  flight,  as  to  allure  its  fellow  victims 
into  the  snare,  the  fatal  knot  is  drawn,  the  man 
chooses  out  from  the  number  the  sweetest 
songsters,  and  after  depositing  them  separately 
in  an  immense  number  of  little  cages,  brought 
with  him  for  the  purpose,  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  market,  purchased,  and  made  miserable 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  London  ears,  and  the  benefit  of  society 
in  general. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  my 
own  fancy,  or  that  such  was  really  the  fact,  but 
the  men  whom  I  have  seen  employed  in  this 
business,  looked  to  me  uncommonly  lai'ge,  that 
is,  personally  large.  There  was  so  strange  a 
contrast  between  their  magnitude  and  that  of 
the  little  frasile  beinsrs  they  were  contending 
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[  with  Upon  such  unequal  terms;  tx^tween  tlie 
ftaotic  fluttering  of  the  dpcoy  bird  and  the 
joyous  flight  of  the  free  ones ;  belu«eii  this 
system  of  deception,  artifice  and  cruelty,  and  the 
open  nnd  manly  performance  of  that  Christian 
duty  which  teaches  us  to  deal  mercifully  even 
with  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures,  that  I 
have  always  considered  this  scene  as  amongst 
the  mo«t  melancholy  of  those  incident  to  a  con- 
gregated mass  of  human  beings  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  moral  cultivation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
immense  nam)>er  and  rarirty  of  sounds  made 
conducive  to  the  embellishment  of  poetry, 
amongst  which  that  of  the  wind  is  [lerhaps 
the  most  productive  of  poetical  associations. 
Strike  out  this  master  chord  from  the  harp  of 
nature,  and  the  music  of  the  spheres  wuuld 
be  harmony  no  more.  Upon  the  bosom  of 
waveless  sea  ;  in  the  wide  desert,  where  the 
sterile  sand  reposes  unruffled ;  or  in  more  do- 
mestic and  familiar  scenes,  when  the  sky  is 
concealed  behind  a  dense  mass  of  motionless 
cloud,  when  the  flowers  no  longer  tremble  on 
their  slender  stems,  and  even  the  aspen  leaves 
are  xtill,  a  voice  is  wanting  to  remind  us  of  the 
prevalence  and  potency  of  one  mighty  element; 
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and  we  feel  as  if  the  great  spirit  of  nature 
weve  either  sleeping  or  dead.  The  least  per- 
i;eptible  movement  in  the  air,  the  slightest 
sound  of  the  passing  breeze  as  it  whis] 
through  the  leafy  boughs  of  the  forest,  fills 
the  dreary  void ;  an  all-pervading  intelligei 
again  lives  around  us,  and  the  imaginati' 
mind  holds  ideal  intercourse  with  invi 
beings,  whose  hopie  is  in  the  wilderness, 
whose  mystical  companionship  is  the  syml 
lical  language  in  which  nature  is  ever  speakii 
to  her  children.  According  to  the  temper  and 
construction  of  that  mind,  the  voice  of  the 
wind  brings  tidings  either  joyful  or  melan- 
choly. It  may  whisper  in  those  low  sweet 
tones  which  are  sacred  to  the  communication 
of  happiness,  or  it  may  answer  to  the  sadness- 
of  the  soul  in  long  plaintive  notes  that 
semble  a  continued,  unbroken,  and  universi 
sigh.  It  may  tell  of  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
of  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  that  fioat  upon  its 
buoyant  wings,  of  the  cooling  flow  of  sparkling 
waterfallsjofthe"  delicate  breathing"of  summer 
flowers ;  or  of  the  bleak  mountain,  the  howling 
wilderness,  the  deep  echo  of  the  gloomy 
the  rustling  of  the  withered  grass,  am 
waving  of  the  boughs  of  the  cypress. 
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cisely  as  the  mind  is  affected  it  interprets  tlie 
language  of  the  wind,  and  receives  its  portion 
of  joy  or  sorrow  from  the  associations  which 
that  familiar  sound  conveys.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  the  case  under  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances. There  are  situations  in  which  the 
bowling  of  the  wind  so  closely  resembles  the 
low  monotonous  wail  of  inexhaustible  sorrow, 
that  the  pleasure  it  is  known  to  afford  to  some 
individuals  of  particular  taste  and  feeling,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  it 
forcibly  reminds  them,  by  contrast,  of  their 
own  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  In  the  same 
manner,  those  who  love  to  listen  to  the  nightly 
tempest  are  wont  to  stir  the  fire  and  pity  the 
Bailors,  and  then  turning  inward  to  their  own 
contracted  circle  of  delight,  congratulate  tbem- 
•elves  that  it  is  broken  in  upon  by  nu  storms, 
invaded  by  no  distress,  and  subject  to  no  ap- 
prehensions  of  impending  calamity. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  sound  rendered 
familiar  to  us  by  their  fre<^uent  and  natural 
occurrence,  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  the  most 
potent  in  its  influence.  Whether  it  comes 
bounding  and  booming  over  the  surface  of  the 
raging  sea,  or  roaring  through  the  stately  forest, 
it  is  alike  grand  and  terrific — alike  full  of 
«2 


association  with  images  of  majesty  and  awe, 
and  ideas  of  partial  or  universal  destruction  by 
a  mighty  but  unseen  power.  The  speed  with 
which  it  travels  seems  scim;ely  to  admit  of  any 
distinction  in  the  feelings  it  awakens,  but  swift 
as  the  wind  may  be  in  its  irresistible  progress, 
it  is  not  more  so  than  thought,  to  which  even 
a  sudden  explosion  of  matter  affords  time  for 
the  combination  of  a  number  of  famihar  ideas, 
by  a  process  unknown  to  the  mind  in  which  it 
takes  place.  The  raging  of  the  tempest,  to 
those  who  have  never  heard  it  with  feelings  alive 
to  the  poetry  of  nature,  would  be  described  as 
one  continuous  and  monotonous  sound  ;  but  to 
those  who  have,  it  is  marked  by  a  variety  of 
distinctions,  which  accounts  for  the  variety  of 
sensations  it  occasions.  To  begin  first  with 
the  hollow  roar  marking  the  interval  when  it 
seems  to  be  retreating  as  if  to  gather  strength, 
then  the  mighty  gathering  and  the  irresistible 
progress  with  which  it  rushes  as  swift  as  light- 
ning through  immeasurable  space,  leavingjust 
Imie  for  the  most  appalling  apprehensions,  as 
't  comes  louder,  and  louder,  and  at  last  bursts 
upon  us  in  one  overwhelming  tumult,  mingling 
every  imaginable  combination  of  terrific  sound, 
from  the  crash  of  falling  matter,  to  the  shrieks 
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of  vri]d  despair.  Aiid  it  is  this  combinalioii  of 
impressions,  each  bringing  along  with  it  a  train 
of  associations,  which  constitutes  what  is  called 
the  excitement  i)f  the  scene — ati  excitement 
either  distressing  or  invigorating,  fearful  or 
exqoisitety  delightful,  according  to  the  peculiar 
temper  or  capability  of  the  mind  of  tlie  listener. 
There  are  three  important  attributes  Iielong- 
ing  to  the  wind,  which  combine  to  invest  it 
with  a  character  of  intelligence.  Motion,  which 
gives  the  appearance  uf  life  to  the  external 
world  ;  sound,  which  operates  upon  the  mind 
tbroog^  the  medium  of  another  sense,  and 
resembles  the  univerani  voice  of  creation  ;  and 
(if  I  maybe  allowed  the  expression)  omnipre- 
sence, an  attribute  so  potent  in  its  influence 
upon  our  feelings,  tlint  from  the  searching, 
pettetrating,  and  pervading  power  of  the  wind, 
we  are  accustomed  to  assign  to  it  a  character 
which  differs  little  from  actual  personality. 
From  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  mcK 
meot,  the  wind  is  spoken  of  as  a  swift  and 
fattbAil  messenger.  We  say — "Tell  it  not  to 
the  wiodfl,"  lest  they  should  carry  the  report  to 
the  ntinoat  parts  of  the  earth,  and  communicate 
the  tidii^B  to  its  inmost  recesses;  "Give  thy 
aorrow  to  the  winds,"  that  they  may  bear  it 


away  on  their  elastic  wings,  and  dispi 
widely  for  any  single  particle  to  remain  per- 
ceptible, thiougli  the  regions  of  illimitable 
space ;  and  the  great  master  magician  who 
could  wield  at  will  all  the  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  all  the  influences  of  the  elements, 
lias  thus  powerfully  represented  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  winds  in  calling  forth  the  self- 
upbraidingB  of  a  guilty  conscience 


o,  It  ii 

MethODght,  the  billows  spoke,  and  totd  me  of  it : 
TAt  mindt  did  ting  it  to  ok  ;  and  the  tbimdcr, 
That  deep  aud  dreidfiil  organ-pipe,  pronoODc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper  ;— 


Next  to  the  sound  of  wind,  that  of  water  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical ;  whether  it  falU 
clear,  and  ahar]),  and  tinkling  drop  by  drop 
into  the  hollow  basin  of  rock,  or  wanders 
through  the  woodland  with  a  warbling  and 
mellow  voice,  or  glides  in  the  sheeted  waterfall 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  with  a  soft  and 
silvery  sound,  or  rushes  over  its  pent-up  chan- 
nel, in  all  the  wild  tumult  of  an  impetuous 
ton-en t— whether  rising  and  falling  upon  the 
distant  shore,  with  a  solemn  and  monotonous 
motion,  or  bellowing  forth  the  mandates  of  the 
imperious  ocean,  it  threatens  to  overwhelm  ami 
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dcttray,  by  vmttfiag  every  atom  of  nMnring  or 
perishable  matter,  into  the  misearchable  abyie 
of  its  rnifathomable  waters ;  it  is  the  same  mu* 
wal  Toice  that  salutes  oar  ear,  whilst  wan* 
dering  ofer  the  momitains,  reposing  in  the 
valley,  or  meditating  npon  the  wave  beaten 
•hoie. 

As  the  lepiesentation  of  water  in  a  land* 
9CKptf  is  said  in  the  language  of  painters,  to 
give  repose  to  the  picture  by  harmonizing  with 
the  colours  of  the  sky,  so  the  soothing  and  me- 
lodious sound  of  water,  harmonising  with  the 
winds,  softens  down  the  wild  cry  of  different 
snimals,  and  the  sharp  shrill  minstrelsy  of  the 
woods,  blending  into  one  delightful  symphony, 
the  univerml  voice  of  nature.  If  anything  can 
be  added,  to  render  this  symphony  more  per* 
fcci— 4f  the  refinements  of  art  may  so  mingle 
vilh  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  to  enhance  our 
sujoyment  of  both,  it  is  when  sweet  music  is 
heard  upon  the  water :  for  music  is  the  great 
key  which  unlocks  the  feelings  and  pas- 
of  mankind,  bringing  to  light  more  hidden 
things  than  ever  were  called  forth  or  revealed 
by  the  direct  language  of  words.  When  plain- 
tive, it  addresses  itself  to  sensibilities  that  have 
long  been  dormant,  or  never  were  awakened 
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before,  softening  the  flinty  heart,  and  suflusii 
with  the  warm  tribute  of  genuine  tenderness, 
eyes  that  had  furgolten  to  weep ;  when  light 
and  joyous,  it  touches  as  with  electric  power, 
the  springs  of  animal  motion  and  elasticity,  and 
in  an  instant  the  dark  brow  becomes  enlivened, 
the  old  resume  their  youth,  the  weary  step  is 
quickened,  and  the  shadows  of  life  are  trampled 
down  in  the  light  and  playful  dance ;  when 
wild,  and  free,  and  national  in  its  associations, 
it  strikes  the  soul  of  the  patriot,  and  the  chains 
of  the  oppressor  are  burst  asunder;  while, 
planting  himself  upon  his  native  hills,  with  a 
step  as  firm  as  the  beetling  rock,  a  heart  as 
invincible  as  the  storm,  and  a  front  as  un- 
daunted as  the  mountain's  brow,  he  defies  the 
might  of  the  invading  foe,  arid  nerves  himself 
to  defend  his  liberties  or  die;  or  when  slow, 
and  solemn,  and  majestic  in  its  strains,  it  falls 
upon  the  spirit  like  the  mantle  of  deep  thought, 
soothing  down  the  idle  flutter  of  evanescent 
joy,  thefruitlessstirringsof  ambition,  the  selfish 
and  sordid  cares  that  desolate  the  mind,  and 
diffusesa  holy  calm, which  if  not  religion  itself 
brings  with  it  one  of  religion's  best  and  svreetest 
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of  bemg  tpplied,  might  mffi>rd  a  fertile  subject 
far  the  pen  of  the  moralist ;  its  power  over  the 
hmum  mindi  is  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  ei^ 
tabliahed  heie.  Operated  upon  by  this  power, 
how  many  thousands  of  human  beings  have 
been  led  on  to  do^  and  to  dare,  what  they  would 
neter  have  dreamed  of  attempting,  but  for  the 
inflnence  of  this  potent  spell — ^potent  in  its  im* 
mediate  effects  upon  the  feelings  and  affections, 
bat.  Oh !  how  much  more  potent  in  the  recol- 
Isetioos  it  awakens ! 

Music  is  the  grand  vehicle  of  memory,  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  hoarded  treasures  of 
the  souL  Words  may  define,  and  place  before 
oar  mental  perceptions,  as  in  a  map,  all  that 
has  been;  but  music,  suspending  the  active 
eneigies  of  the  mind,  addresses  itself  directly 
to  the  soul,  in  a  voice  that  makes  itself  be 
heard,  amongst  the  tumult  and  excitement  of 
present  things — the  voice  of  the  irrevocable 
past 

We  listen,  as  to  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
to  the  national  music  of  some  distant  coun- 
try, about  which  we  interest  ourselves  no 
farther  than  as  it  occupies  a  place  upon  the 
globe.  We  listen,  we  criticise,  we  remark  upon 
the  peculiarity  of  the  air,  and  then  turn  away ; 
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but  there  may  be  one  in  the  ci-owd  of  auditors 
— a  heart-stricken  exile  from  that  very  country 
— a  wandeier  without  a  home — driven  about 
from  one  inhospitable  shore  to   another,  and 
3tupihed  with  the  very  extremity  of  bis   supf  I 
ferings — he  hears  that  well-known  strain,  and  I 
in  an  instant  plunges  into  the  very  centre  oCa 
his  early  attachments,  and  the  warm  comforttl 
of  his   ancestral  home.      He   sees  again   thsl 
stately  woods  that  bounded  his  hereditary  do*  fl 
main,  and  hears  the  rush  of  the  torrent  tb«t  M 
guarded  and   defined  its   limits.      He   standtfl 
a^ain  upon  his  father's  hearth,  and  feels  hint*  ■ 
self  a  free-bom  man,  proud  to  maintain  and  I 
strong  to  defend  his  liberties  and  rights.     Tbfl  I 
music  ceases;  a  shadow  like  the  sable  pall  of  ■ 
death  fulls  upon  the  ideal  picture,  and  again  1 
he  stands  upon  a  foreign  land,  an  ahen,  des»*  M 
late,  and  alone.  I 

We  have  all  known  some  blessed  seaeoa  of  I 
our  lives,  before  the  wheels  of  time  had  growif  J 
heavy  with  an  accumulation  of  harassii^fl 
carcH,  when  the  morning  was  bright  upon  our  ■ 
path,  and  the  evening  fell  around  us  calm  and  I 
serene  as  the  repose  of  our  own  souls ;  when  I 
the  friends  we  loved,  loved  us,  and  the  smilof  I 
tliut  betrayed  our  happiness  were  auswered  by  I 
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smiles  that  told  of  gladness  in  return ;  when 
the  5elds  and  the  woods,  the  moantainft  and 
the  sky,  were  parts  and  pillars  of  thkt  great 
temple  where  we  met  to  worship  all  that  was 
sublime,  eternal,  and  holy;  when  the  moon 
was  the  centre  of  love  and  beauty,  and  the  sun 
of  life  and  light ;  when  the  rivers  and  wander- 
ing streams  were  a  perpetual  refreiihiiient  and 
delight,  and  the  ocean  was  a  flood  of  glory; 
when  the  dews,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars 
of  night,  blended  their  sweet  influences  toge- 
ther, and  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  murmuring 
of  the  waterfall,  and  the  whispering  of  the 
gentle  gales,  rose  in  a  perpetual  anthem  of 
gratitude  and  joy;  and  when  music,  heard  as 
it  was  beard  then,  told  in  its  sweetest  tones  of 
all  that  we  treasured  of  the  past,  all  that  we 
enjoyed  of  the  present,  and  alt  that  we  hoped 
of  the  future.  We  have  gone  forth  since  then 
upon  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  the  morn- 
ing may  have  risen  without  brightness  upon 
our  path,  and  the  evening  may  have  come 
without  repose ;  we  may  have  missed  the  warm 
welcome  of  the  eyes  we  loved,  and  the  smile 
that  was  wont  to  answer  to  our  own ;  we  may 
have  stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  nature  with- 
out reverence,  and  without  worship;  wc  may 
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bare  looked  op  to  the  queeo  of  night  without 
befaoldiiig  her  beauty,  and  to  the  sun  without 
bles^mg  hU  l^bt;  we  may  hare  wandered 
where  the  ri[^liag  flow  of  the  crystal  stream 
bnM^ht  no  gladness,  and  turned  away  from 
the  ocean  as  from  a  desert  plain;  to  us  the 
dews  may  hare  fallen,  the  flowers  may  have 
bloomed,  and  the  stars  of  night  may  have 
shone  unheeded;  and  the  grateful  and  liar- 
moaious  voice  of  nature  may  have  sounded 
without  expression,  wearisome,  and  void.  But 
let  the  music  of  our  early  days  be  heard  again, 
and  the  flood-gates  of  memory  are  opened ; 
creation  resumes  the  vividness  of  its  colouring; 
the  melody  of  sound  is  restored  ;  and  the  soul, 
expanding  her  folded  wings,  soars  once  again 
up  to  her  natural  element  of  long  forgotten 
happiuess.- 

We  have  said  that  the  song  of  the  caged 
bird,  and  that  of  the  street  minstrel,  are  both 
sad ;  and  yet  how  many  millions  pass  on  their 
daily  walk,  hearing,  without  regarding  either. 
It  is  because  music  addresses  itself  to  the  most 
exquisite  sensations  of  which  we  are  capable, 
that  Its  volgar  profanation  is  so  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing;  it  is  because  of  iU  own  purity,  and 
'■efinement,  and  adaptation  to  delicate  feelings. 
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I  sentimenU,  that  we  cneve  over  its 
I  to  low  purposes;  it  is  because  it 
erly  the  language  of  ecstacy  or  woe, 
F"tbat  we  caunot  bear  to  hear  it  sold  for  filthy 
L  pence,  gnidgingly  dolvd  out,  or  still  mere 
I  gnidgingly  denied.  We  hear,  at  intervals, 
BmidBt  all  the  dust  and  tumult  of  the  city, 
L  the  tinkling  sound  of  di&ttuit  music,  with  the 
■•econipaniment  of  a  voice  that  might  once 
tB*e  been  aweet.  We  listen  to  a  litely  strain 
rtbat  should  have  echoed  through  stately 
lulls,  amongst  marble  pillars,  and  wreaths  of 
(knrers.  The  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  strained 
beyond  its  natural  pitch,  but  no  ear  will  listen ; 
it  U  modulated,  but  nu  heart  is  charmed.  The 
discord  of  city  sounds,  the  mttle  of  wheels, 
■od  the  busy  tread  of  many  feet,  carry  away 
the  •ound,  and  the  sweetness  is  lost.  A  plain- 
tive lay  comes  next,  but  it  is  alike  unavailable 
m  moring  the  multitude ;  and  the  wretched 
■tiiMicIa  wander  on,  a  living  exeniplitication 
of  the  impotence  of  muuic  pcrfonncd  without 
■ppropriate  feeling,  persisted  in  without  fitting 
HCfMipauiments  of  time  and  place,  and  poured 
flpoQ  nogivteful  and  inattentive  ears. 

The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science,  clearly 
■ack*  the  progress  of  national  civilization.    lu 
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9iey  have  both  worked  their  way  aa  an 

Kcoo) pail i men t  in  the  pro^ss  of  civilization 

I  general   relinement;    they  have  both  oc- 

I  the  lives  of  many  able  men,  requiring 

1  of  much  patience,  and  mnch  in- 

,  to  bring  them  to  their  present  slate  of 

n;  and  they  both  atford  pleasure,  upon 

pies  which  form  an  important  part  of  our 

re,  and  are  inseparablo  from  it. 

■  tnifi  there  are  human  beJngH  so  Htrangely 

itituled,  that  deficient  in  no  other  faculty, 

t  declare  themselves  incapable  of  being 

I  by  music;    but  rather  than  consigQ 

P  at  once  to   the   well-knowu  anathema 

"the  man  that  haa  not  niusic  in   his 

'  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  these  in- 

iridtials    were   inAuencetl    by   prejudice,    or 

bias,  against   muaic  in  some  particular 

tcter;  that  they  might  probably  each  have 

t  farouritc  song  bird,  and  that  if  they  could 

e  convinced  that  the  music  to  which  they 

themselves   insensible,   was  only   a 

t  arrangement  of  the  same  notes  they 

t  accustomed  to  Uslcti  to  with  delight  from 

1,  they  would  no  longer  turn  awuy  with 

ncc  from  the  music  of  the  harp  or  the 
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viol.  There  is  one  kind  of  music  which,  above 
all  others,  I  would  make  the  teat  of  their  capa- 
bility— the  muaic  of  the  voices  of  children.  If 
they  remained  unmoved  by  that,  the  case 
would  be  fully  proved  againet  them,  and  there 
would  appear  no  reason  why  sentence  should 
not  be  immediately  pronounced,  by  declaring 
them 

"  Fit  for  ireason'i  ■tritagems  aad  ijralli." 

•  There  is  no  sound  that  salutes  us  i 
daily  and  familiar  walk,  more  affecting  ihail  ' 
the  voice  of  infancy  in  its  happiest  moods.  It 
reminds  us,  with  its  fairy  tones  of  silvery  music, 
at  once  of  what  we  are,  and  what  we  mi^ht 
have  been  ;  of  all  that  we  have  lost  in  losing 
our  innocence,  of  the  flowers  that  still  linger 
upon  the  path  of  life,  of  the  sweetness  that  may 
yet  be  extracted  from  affection  and  simplicity, 
from  tenderness  and  truth;  and  of  the  cherub 
choir  that  sing  around  the  eternal  throne. 

The  poetry  of  village  sounds,  when  heard  by 
the  evening  wanderer,  scarcely  needs  descrip- 
tion here.  The  clap  of  the  distant  gate,  the 
bark  of  the  faithful  watch-dog,  the  bleat  of  the 
folded  sheep,  the  faintly  distinguished  shout  of 
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some  victorious  winner  in  the  village  game,  Ui« 
cry  of  the  child  under  the  evening  discipline, 
and  the  hum  of  many  voices,  telliag  of  the 
toils  of  the  past,  or  of  the  coming  day,  are  all 
poetical  when  they  come  floating  upon  the 
dewy  air;  though  each  in  itself  is  discordant, 
and  snch  as  we  should  shun  a  nearer  ac<)uain- 
tance  with.  Yet  such  is  their  intimate  and 
powerful  association  with  the  calm  of  evening's 
hour,  the  cloee  of  labour,  and  the  refreshment 
of  repose,  that  beard  in  the  distance  tbey  are 
mellowed  into  music,  and  thus  become  symbo- 
lical of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  if  to  multiply  our  sources  of  enjoyment, 
and  allure  the  mind  onward  from  sensible  to 
spiritual  things,  echo  seems  to  have  assumed 
her  mysterious  place  in  the  great  plan  uf  crea- 
tion. As  shadow  in  the  visible  world  is  more 
productive  of  poetical  association  than  objects 
which  possess  the  qualities  of  substance,  light, 
and  colour,  so  is  echo  in  the  region  of  sound. 
It  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  so  faithful,  yet  so 
airy  and  spiritual  in  its  tones,  that  we  willingly 
adopt  the  fanciful  conception  of  the  poet,  aa 
the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  manner  of 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  a  being  so  sen- 


BJtive  and  ethereal,as  to  be  perpetually  speaking* 


in  the  language  of  the  woods  and  waterfalls, 
yet  never  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  depth 
of  the  cool  forest,  listening  to  the  melody  of  the 
winds,  or  stooping  over  the  side  of  the  crystal 
fountain  to  catch  the  silvery  fall  of  its  liquid 
music.  How  could  a  being  of  intelligence  be 
made  so  faithful,  but  by  love  ;  or  so  timid,  but 
by  suffering  ?  And  from  these  two  common 
circumstances  of  love  and  sorrow,  the  poet  has 
drawn  materials  for  that  beautiful  and  fantastic 
story,  of  echo  sighing  herself  away,  until  her 
whole  existence  became  embodied  in  a  sound 
— a  sound  of  such  exquisite  but  mysterious 
sweetness,  wandering  like  a  swift  intelligence 
from  hill  to  hill,  from  cave  to  mountain  crag, 
from  waterfall  to  woodland,  that  he  roust  be 
destitute  indeed  of  all  pretension  to  poeti 
feeling,  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  echo 
without  connecting  it  in  idea  with  the  languag»< 
of  unseen  spirits. 

As  in  the  material  world  every  visible  obji 
has  its  shadow,  and  every  sound  its  echo,  so 
accordance  with  the  great  harmonious  system 
of  creation,  no  single  idea  is  presented  to  the 
mind  without  its  immediate  alhuity  am 
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nection  vxitli  others  ;  nor  are  we  capable  of  any 
senBation,  either  painful  or  pleasurable,  that 
does  not  owe  half  its  weight  and  power  to 
sympathy. 

Such  is  the  vital  character  of  the  principle  of 
poetiy,  that  touch  but  the  simplest  flower  which 
blooms  in  our  fields  or  our  meadows,  and  the 
life-giving  spell  widens  on  every  side,  including 
in  its  charmed  circle  the  dews,  and  the  winds, 
light,  form,  and  lovelinesB,  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  and  an  endless  variety  of  associations, 
each  having  its  own  circle,  widening  also,  and 
extending  for  ever  without  bound  or  limitation. 
Strike  but  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  sound  is 
echoed  and  re-echoed,  bearing  the  mind  along 
with  it,  far,  far  away,  into  the  regions  of  illimi- 
table space ;  examine  but  one  atom  extracted 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  past  time, 
apply  to  it  the  torch  of  poetry,  and  a  flame  is 
kindled  which  lights  up  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  as  with  the  golden  radiance  of 
an  eternal  and  unextinguishable  Are. 

To  speak  of  the  poetry  of  one  particular 
thing,  is  consequently  like  expatiating  upon 
the  sweetness  of  a  single  note  of  music.  It  is 
the  combination  and  variety  of  these  notes  that 
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charm  the  ear ;  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  poetry 
pervading  the  natural  world,  extracting  sweet- 
ness, and  diffusing  beauty,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  the  power  of  intelligence,  and  the 
energy  of  truth,  which  stitiites  the  poetry 
of  life. 
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LuNGUAOB  as  the  medium  of  communiGationt 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  and  the  mind, 
as  painting  has  to  the  mind  and  the  eye.  Tlie 
poetry  of  language,  like  that  of  painting,  con- 
sists in  producing  upon  the  organs  of  sense 
such  impressions  as  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  refined  and  intellectual  ideas ;  and 
it  is  to  language  that  we  appeal  for  the  most 
forcible  and  obvious  proofs  that  all  our  poetic 
feelings  owe  their  existence  to  association. 

The  great  principle  therefore  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  juvenile  poet  is  the  scale  (or  the 
Ume,  as  the  popular  phrase  now  is)  of  his  as- 
sociations ;  and  this  is  of  importance  not  only 
as  regards  his  subjects,  but  his  words:  for  let 
the  theme  of  his  muse  be  the  highest  which 
die  haman  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and 
the  general   style  of  his  versification  tender, 
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graceful,  or  sublime,  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  an  ill-chosen  word  may  so  arrest  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  by  the  sudden  intervention  of  a 
different  and  inferior  ^pt  of  associations  aa 
entirely  to  destroy  i  of  the  whole. 

Without  noticing  worf  idivtdually,  we  are 
scarcely  aware  how  ra  of  their  sense  is 
derived  from  the  relative  leas  which  custom 
has  attached  to  them.  e  for  example  the 

word  chariot,  and  sup  its  place  in  any 
poetical  passage  with  a  oue-horse  chaise,  or 
even  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  hero  who  hod 
been  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  a  won- 
dering people,  immediately  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  common  man,  even  while  he  travels 
more  commodiously. 

Dean  Swift  has  a  treatise  oa  the  "art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,"  to  which  cnrioas  additions 
might  be  made  by  striking  out  any  appropriate 
expression  from  a  fine  passage,  and,  without 
materially  altering  the  sense,  supplying  its 
place  with  some  vulgar,  familiar,  or  otherwise 
ill-chosea  word.    For  example, — 

"  Come  forth,  meet  »pirit,  from  thy  chiud;  c«*b." 

Come  ou(,  &c. 
"  Bat  hark  I  throagh  the  fut  fl&sliiag  lightning  of  wir, 
"  What  ateed  of  the  deaert  fliei  franUe  a&r." 
What  iteed  of  the  deiert  mv  gBUop*  thr. 
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"  We  ghall  hold  in  the  tir  >  oommuiiloii  divine." 


"  Arannd  my  ivy'd  porch  shall  spring 
"  Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinki  the  dew." 
Each  fragrant  SoweT  thai  tapt  the  dew. 

"To  BriMol's  foont  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
"  Her  fnded  form;  she  bo»'d  to  taste  tbe  ffave. 

She  tinofj'd  la  tip  the  irave. 

"U'e  thoaght  as  ve  hoUuned  hii  narrow  bed. 

"  And  amooth'd  donn  hia  lirnel;  pillow, 
"  That  the  foe  and  the  itranger  would  tread  o'er  hia  head, 

"  And  wc  far  away  on  (he  billow." 
We  thought  as  tte  hollowed  hia  little  bed, 

And  dug  out  bia  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  atranger  woolil  wait  o'er  hia  head, 

"  Be  «troBg  as  the  ocean  that  nenu 

"  A  Ibonaand  wild  waves  on  the  ihore." 

jViM  hundred  wild  wavea  on.  the  shore. 
"  This  life  ia  all  clwquered  with  pteaaures  and  woes," 

Thia  lifo  U  all  dappled,  &c. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful,  and 
appropriate  arrangement  of  words,  than  in  liie 
folloning  stanza  from  Cbilde  Harold. 

"  The  Mill  were  nll'd,  and  fair  the  light  winda  blew, 
' '  A*  glad  (o  waft  him  from  hi j  native  home  ; 
"  And  faat  the  white  rocks  faded  from  hi»  liew. 
"  Kai  soon  were  lost  in  riicamamhieDt  fosm  - 
"  And  then,  it  may  be  of  hia  iriah  to  roam 
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■'  Repented  he,  but  in  hii  btiaom  slept 
"The  liUnt  thought,  nor  bora  hi>  lips  did  come 
"  One  word  of  wail,  whilst  otlitrs  late  and  wept, 
^ud  to  the  recltleii  galea  unmsnJ;  moaainj;  kept." 


I 


Without  committing  a  crime  so  hemoits  as 
that  of  entirely  spoiling  this  verse,  it  is  easy  to 
alter  it  so  as  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  composition  ;  and  thus  we  may  illus- 
trate the  essential  difference  between  poetrj' 
and  mere  versification. 


The  siiils  were  (n'nnn'if  and  fnir  the  light  wmds  blew. 
As  gltul  to/om  him  from  hi«  natiie  home, 
And  titt  tbc  wbite  rocki  vanuh'd  from  hii  view, 
And  90DD  were  loBt  amid  Ikr  circling  foam  : 
And  theo.ptrcliancf,  o/hii/ond  iraA  to  ro4m 
he,  but  ID  his  boaom  slept 


Thei 


■iih,  ni 


1/  lina  did  ci 


I 


\rnflil  icord,  whilst  others  sat  and  wept, 
o  Ihc  hetdim  bretit  thtirfmitltn  moaning  kept. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  ihe 
harmony  of  the  original  words  as  they  are 
placed  in  this  stanza.  The  very  sound  is  grace- 
ful, as  well  as  musical ;  like  the  motion  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  blended  with  the  majestic 
movement  of  a  gallant  ship.  "The  sails  were 
filled"  conveys  no  association  with  the  work 
of  man;  but  substitute  the  word  trimmed,  and 
you  see  the  busy  sailors  at  once.  The  word 
"waft"  follows  in  perfect  unison  with  the  whole 
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«f  the  preceding  line,  and  maintains  the  invi- 
sible agency  of  the  *'  light  winds  ;**  while  the 
word  "  glad"  before  it,  gives  an  idea  of  their 
power  as  an  unseen  intelligence.  "  Fading" 
is  also  a  happy  expression,  to  denote  the 
gradual  obscurity  and  disappearing  of  the 
'*  white  rocks ;"  but  the  "  circumambient  foam" 
is  perhaps  the  most  poetical  expression  of  the 
whole,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  low  or  ordinary  mind.  It  is  un- 
necessary however  to  prolong  this  minute  ex- 
amination of  particular  words.  It  may  be  more 
amusing  to  the  reader  to  see  how  a  poet,  and 
that  of  no  mean  order,  can  undesignedly  innrdor 
his  own  offspring. 

To  LiBcaTY,  BY  Shkllky. 

'*  From  a  single  cloud  the  lightning  fUshett, 
**  WliiUt  a  thousand  isles  are  illumiu'd  around, 
**  Earthquake  is  trampling  one  cit  j  to  ashes. 


Bat  keener  thy  gaze  tlian  the  lightning's  glare, 
And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp  ; 
**  Thov  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  ocaan  ;  thy  rtarr 
••  Makes  bUnd  the  volcanoes ; 
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The  images  called  up  before  the  mind,  by 
Um  personification  of  earthquake  in  tlie  act  of 
^tmnpling,"  and  liberty  "  staring,"  4i re-  suffi- 
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ciently  absurd  to  destroy  the  sublimity  of  th« 
poem. 

To . 

"  Mosic,  when  soft  voices  die, 

"  Vibrate*  in  the  memory — 

"  OdoDra,  when  »wcet  violels  tictfn, 

"  Lire  within  the  aense  they  quicken." 

A  Dirge. 


£re  the  aun  through  heave 
rhe  rtli  in  her  heart 
Will  hsve  made  their  nest 
Ind  the  woran  be  aUve  in 


"  And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  come  ful 

"  I  mil  the  pmcnt  with  the  past. 

"  And  each  aeems  uglitr  than  the  lait." 


"  Naples  I  thou  heart  of  men,  which  ever  panteal 
"  Naked,  beneath  the  lidUa  eye  of  hearcn  I" 

The  same  fault,  as  it  applies  to  imagery  ratkev.^ 
than  to  single  words,  is  still  more  frequently* 
found  in  poetry,  because  the  ear  assists  the 
judgment  in  its  choice  of  words,  but  imagery 
IS  left  entirely  to   the  imagination.     The  same 
poet,  rich  OS  he  is  in  passages  of  beauty, 
still  supply  us  with  examples. 
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A   PaAOMENT. 

"  Thoa  art  the  wmi  who§e  inmkmmeu  is  all 
*'  We  can  deiire,  O  Lore  1" 

A  Vision  of  tbe  Sea. 

**  Tis  the  terror  of  tenpeet.    The  mft  of  the  nil 

"  Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale : 

**  Prom  the  stark  night  of  Tapowrs  the  dim  rain  is  driTcn, 

"  And  when  lightning  is  loosed,  like  a  deluge  tnm  heaTen, 

*'  8ke  sees  tke  kUek  inmJtt  qf  ike  wmier^tpitmi  tfiim, 

"  And  bend  as  if  heaTen  was  raining  in.* 
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"  In  the  conrt  of  the  fortress 
"  Beside  the  pale  portress, 
*'  Like  a  blood-honnd  well  beaten, 
**  The  bridegroom  stands,  eaten 
''By  shame:*' 

The  Sunset. 

'*  For  bnt  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tale 

'*  Woren  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  make  hard  hearts 

*'  Dissolve  away  in  wisdom -woricing  grief; — 

"  Her  tfeUahetwert  worn  atray  with  iean,** 

The  Boat  on  the  Sbechio. 

**  Our  boat  is  asleep  on  the  Serchio's  stream, 
'*  Its  sails  are  folded  like  thonghts  in  a  dream, 
"  The  helm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither ; 
'*  Dominic,  the  beatman,  has  brought  the  mast, 
'^Andthe  oar  and  the  sails;  but  *tis  sleeping  fast, 
*'  LiJte  a  Utmt  umemuei^u$  qfiit  MM$r.** 

A  vulgar  proverb  tells  us  that  ''seeing  i» 
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believing ;"  and  it  is  quite  necessary  to  see,  in 
order  to  believe,  that  the  same  poet  who  wrote 
that  exquisite  line, 

"  It*  Mill  are  folded  like  thougbti  in  ■  dream." 
«hould  go  on  to  tett  us    id  the  language  of 
poetry,  that 

"  DoBUiiie,  the  boatmao,  bai  brought  the  matt," 
and  that  the  boat  itself 

"  U  sleeping  fait. 


The  same  poet  has  addressed  himself  to 
night,  in  language  seldom  surpassed  for  sub- 
limity and  gi-ace;  but  even  here  he  calls  up  one 


J». 
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It  18  an  ungracious  task  to  busy  one's  fingers 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  best  writers, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  their  faults,  or 
rather  detecting  instances  of  their  forgetfulness ; 
yet  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  can  assist  the 
young  poet  in  his  pursuit  of  excellence,  it  ought 
not  to  be  withheld ;  especially  as  it  can  in  no 
way  afl^ect  the  decided  merits  of  those  who  have 
so  few  flaws  in  their  title  to  our  admiration. 

"  What  behold  I  now  ?  (sayt  Yoong,) 
"  A  wildernen  of  wonden  burning  round  ; 
'*  Where  larger  funi  inhabit  higher  tpheret ; 
"  Perhaps  the  viliat  of  descending  Gods. 
"  Nor  halt  I  here ;  my  toil  ii  but  begun  ; 
"  'Tifl  but  the  threshold  of  the  Deity.'* 

The  idea  of  "descending  gods"  requiring 
''  villas/'  or  half-way  houses  to  halt  at,  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  author 
of  "  Night  Thoughts." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Milton,  whose  choice 
of  subjects  would  have  rendered  an  inferior 
poet  peculiarly  liable  to  such  errors,  has  a  few, 
and  but  a  very  few,  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

"  And  now  went  forth  the  moon, 
**  Such  as  in  highest  heaven,  arrsyed  with  gold 
**  Empyreal ;  from  before  her  vsnished  night, 
'*  Shot  thnrngk  with  orient  beams.** 
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Tlirough  the  whole  of  the  works  of  ttl 
master  mind,  the  passage  which  describes  the 
combat  between  Satan  and  the  Archangel,  is 
perhaps  the  most  in  danger  of  falling  into  bur- 
lesque; and  even  this  has  great  sublimity  and 
power :  but  the  subject  itself — a  Beshlycombat 
in  the  air,  is  one  which  necessarily  requires 
such  descriptions  and  allusions  as  we  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of  ethereat 
iir  sublime.     For  instance,  when 


"  Prom  each  hind  with  speed  reiired. 
"  Where  era  wu  thickett  fi^ht,  the  angelic  throng, 
"  And  left  large ^eW,  unta/e  mthin  Me  Kind 
"Ofmci  catKiHotioB." 


I 


And  again,  when  the  sword  of  Michael  "shares 
all  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist,"  and 


LI  hnmonr  itsuing  flowed 
"Sanguine,  >uch  a> celestial  apiriCs  may  bleed." 


This,  and  the  minute  description  of  the  pro- 
fess by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  have  little 
connection  with  our  ideas  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  gods.  Nor  is  there  much  dignity 
in  the  allusion  made  by  Adam  to  his  owa 
situation  after  the  fall,  corapared  with  tfaatl 
of  Eve. 
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-"  On  ne  the  cone  mlope 


"  GUnoed  on  the  groimd ;  with  labour  I  mutt  earn 
"  My  bread,' 


»• 


I* 


But  above  all,  in  describing  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel ,  our  immortal  poet  seems 
wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  necessary  diffe- 
rence between  the  inhabitants  of  Earth,  and 
those  of  Heaven. 

"  Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rites  loud 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 
Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

*'  As  mocked  they  storm ;  ^reat  Um§kier  wt  in  keattn 

**  And  hokimg  dmm,  to  tee  ik€  hubbub  Hrmtye, 

'*  And  hear  the  din.'*-^ 

It  is  into  such  incongruities  as  these,  that 
young  poets  and  enthusiasts,  whether  young  or 
old,  are  most  apt  to  fall :  young  poets,  because 
they  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  with  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  mankind  in 
general,  as  to  know  what  particular  associations 
are  most  uniformly  attached  to  certain  words; 
and  enthusiasts,  because  their  own  thoughts 
are  too  vivid,  and  the  tide  of  their  own  feelings 
too  violent  and  impetuous,  to  admit  of  inters 
ruption  from  a  single  word,  or  even  a  whole 
sentence;  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  their 
books  will  be  read  with  cool  discrimination 
rather  than  with  enthusiasm  like   their  own. 
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they  dash  furth  in  loose  and  anomalous  expre^  I 
sions,  which  destroy  the  harmony,  and  weaken  J 
the  force  of  their  language. 

Tile  introduction  ofunpoetical  images  may 
hortever  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  iuadver- 
tency,  but  it  is  possible  for  such  images  to  be 
introduced  in  a.  manner  which  almost  insults 
the  feelings  of  the  reader,  by  the  doggrel  or 
burlesque  style  which  obtains  favour  with  a 
vertaiu  class  of  readers,  chiefly  such  as  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  what  is  beautiful  or 
sublime.  One  specimen  of  this  kind  will  be 
sufhciciit.  It  occurs  in  a  volume  of  American 
poetry. 

"There's  muiic  In  the  itash  of  warn 
"  When  the  urntl  bark  cleaves  the  trnw  ; 

"  Tlierc'i  music  heard  upon  her  derk, 


"Them 


"  When  moon  ind  atir-beami  emiling  meet 

"At  midnight  on  the  >ea — 
"  And  Iherr  ii  nauie  met  a  leeti 

'■/■  Sevdder't  baieong." 

"The  maonlight  muiic  of  the  wavea 

"  In  itoruK  i>  heard  no  mure, 
"  Wlien  the  lining  lightning  motli*  the  wieck 

"  At  midnight oa  the  ihore; 
"  And  the  mariner'!  long  of  homa  bx  ceued  ; 

"  HiB  conrae  <9  on  the  bu~ 
"  And  Ittrt  U  muiic  irAex  it  rain, 

"  ht  Scuddrr'i  takonji." 
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What  could  induce  the  poet  to  ppoil  his 
otherwise  pretty  verses  iu  this  manner,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine ;  but  as  this  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  instance  of  the  kiud,  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  the  minds  in  which  such  incon- 
gruities originate,  must  be  influenced  by  the 
popular  notion  of  imitating  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
wild  vagaries  which  even  his  genius  couJd 
scarcely  render  endumble.  What  his  genius 
might  have  failed  to  reconcile  to  the  taste  of 
the  public,  was  however  sufficiently  effected, 
by  the  proofs  we  find  throughout  his  writings, 
of  the  agony  of  a  distorted  mind,  of  that  worst 
and  deepest  of  all  maladies,  which  hides  its 
internal  convnlsions  under  the  mask  of  humour, 
and  throws  around,  in  lurid  flashes  of  wit  and 
drollery,  the  burning  ebullitions  of  a  frenzied 
brain.  There  is  a  depth  of  experience,  anr! 
bitternesfl  of  feeling,  in  the  playful  starts  of 
familiar  commonplace  with  which  he  forcibly 
arrests  the  tide  of  his  own  tendeniess,  or  "  turns 
to  burles<jue"  his  own  elevated  sentiments, 
which  sets  all  imitation  at  defiance  ;  and  might, 
if  properly  felt  and  fully  understood,  serve  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  aspire  to  be  poets  in 
the  style  of  Byron,  that  to  imitate  his  eccen- 
tricities without  the  power  of  hie  genius,  and 
o3 
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the  pathos  of  his  soul,  is  as  obviously  at  variance 
with  good  taste,  natural  feeling,  and  common 
sense,  as  to  attempt  to  interest  by  aping  the 
frolic  of  the  madman,  without  the  deep-seated 
and  burning  passions  that  have  overthrown  his 
reason, 

Another  prevailing  fault  in  poetry,  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  association  as  the  fore- 
going, is  the  introduction  of  viorda  or  passages, 
in  which  the  ideas  connected  with  them  are  loo 
numerous,  or  too  remote  from  common  feeling 
and  common  observation,  for  the  attention  to 
travel  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  eye.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  mind  must  either 
pause  and  examine  for  itself,  or  pass  over  the 
expression  as  an  absolute  blank ;  in  either  of 
which  cases,  the  chain  of  interest  and  intelli- 
gence is  broken,  and  the  reader  is  either 
wearied,  or  uninformed  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  writer, 

The  same  poet  who  has  afforded  us  so  many 
instances  of  his  own  faults,  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose again. 

"  the  whirl  «nd  the  aptuh 

"  Ai  of  aome  hideoai  engine,  vhoM  braieo  teeth  im 
"  The  thin  winda  and  >i>rt  Ksvea  into  thunder ;  the  H 
"  And  hissing!  crawl  fut  o'er  the  smooth  oce«n  »trt 
eatipede." 


"  Each  iDuikd  like  a 


:^ 
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Beacripdoos  such  as  this,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  rivid  hmginatioD  to  conTeit 
into  an  ideal  weeme:  all  is  confiision,  because 
the  mind  no  sooner  fiMrms  one  pictare,  than 
other  objects,  differently  cokwred,  are  forced 
upon  it,  and  conseqaently  the  whole  is  indefinite 
and  obscore. 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  a  Spirit — 

*"  And  M  a  Yefl  is  wlddi  I  wilk  thro^  hcarcB, 

"  I  bftTe  wnraght  motnUiM,  nu,  tad  wsYct,  tmd  demda, 

**  And iftly, ligkt,  wkme  mtttftmitm 

*'Hike  dark  tpme^  9f  imiertiMmr  mr. 


Milton  is  by  no  means  free  from  this  fault. 
Witness  his  frequent  crowding  together  of  ap- 
pellations, which  even  the  most  learned  readers 
must  pause  before  they  can  properly  applv,  as 
well  as  passages  like  the  following,  with  which 
his  works  abound. 


"  Tkere  let  him  victor  nray, 

'*  Ai  battle  hath  a4adgc«l,  from  this  new  world 

*'  Retiring,  by  hia  own  doom  alienated ; 

'*  And  henceforth  nmiarehy  with  thee  divide 

**  Of  all  things  parted  ^jr  f  Ae  fgyjrrga/  htnmdt^ 

**  Hit  quadrature ,  from  thy  orbicular  world  .- 

"  Or  try  thee,  now  more  dangerous  to  his  throne.*' 

But  of  all  our  poets,  Young  is  perhaps  the 
most  liberal  in  bestowing  upon  his  readers  ex- 


amples  of  this  kind.  Uis  ideas  are  absolutely 
ponderous.  His  associations  crowd  upon  us 
in  such  stupendous  masses,  that  we  are  often 
burdened  and  fatt^ed,  instead  of  being  re- 
freshed  and  dehghted  with  his  otherwise  sub> 
lime,  and  always  imaginative  style. 

The  poetry  of  language  consists,  therefore, 
not  only  of  words  which  are  musical,  harmo- 
nious, and  agreeable  in  themselves,  hut  of  ap- 
jiTopriate  words,  so  arranged  as  that  tlieir  re- 
lative ideas  shall  flow  into  the  mind,  without 
more  exertion  of  its  own,  than  results  from  a 
gentle  and  natural  stimulus.  That  qunhty  in 
poetry  which  is  most  essentially  conducive  to 
this  effect,  is  simplicity ;  and  perhaps,  from  the 
htnnble  ideas  we  attach  to  the  word,  sim- 
plicity is  too  much  despised  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  its  real  power  and  value. 
Yet  is  there  nothing  more  obvious,  upon  reflec- 
tion, thnii  the  simplicity  of  the  language  of 
some  of  our  Iwst  poets.  We  feel  that  it  is  only 
from  not  having  been  the  flrat  to  think  of  it, 
thut  we  have  not  used  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage ourselves.  It  contains  nothing  appa- 
rently beyond  our  own  reach  and  compai^s.  The 
words  whicii  terminate  the  lines  seem  to  have 
I'ullen  naturally  and  without  design  into  their 
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proper  places ;  and  the  metre  flaws  in  like  the 
cooseqiienceoran  impuUcmther  tbttnanefTort. 
Simplicity  in  poetry,  when  the  subject  is  xvell 
chosen  and  skilfully  manag'ed,  like  order  in 
architecture,  where  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  good,  establishes  a  complete  whole, 
which  never  fails  to  pletise,  not  only  the  scien- 
tific observer,  but  even  those  who  are  least 
acquainted  with  the  principles  front  which  their 
gratification  arises. 

Our  business  thus  far  has  been  to  point  oiit 
what  is  not  poetical  in  langua^  ;  and  so  far  as 
it  serves  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  poetry  of 
language,  as  well  as  that  of  feeling,  arises  from 
association,  the  task  can  scarcely  be  altogether 
uninteresting  t  but  that  which  now  lies  before 
us  is  one  of  a  much  more  grateful  character. 

We  are  told  by  Blair,  that  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  harmony  (and  consequently  of  the 
poetry)  of  language,  that  &  particular  resem- 
blance should  be  maintained  between  the 
object  described,  and  the  sounds  employed  in 
describing  it;  and  of  this  we  give  practical  il- 
lustrations in  our  common  conversation,  wlien 
we  speak  of  the  whistlinif  of  winds,  the  bus  and 
hum  of  insects,  the  hisa  of  serpents,  the  cruxh 
of  falling  timber,  and  many  other  instance", 
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where  tbe  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon 
the  sound  it  represents. 

Pope  also  tells  us,  in  his  Poetical  Essay  oil 
Criticism, 

"  'Til  ool  enongh  no  hanline*i  pves  offence ; 

"  The  ■onnd  mutt  seem  an  echo  to  tLe  iense. 

■■  Soft  ia  the  >tmn  wbeo  Zei*yr  gently  blows, 

"  And  the  imooth  tlream  in  smoother  nombers  Bain  : 

"  Bat  when  loud  inrgei  lub  tbe  soanding  ihore. 

"The  ho«r»e  rongh  Tcneshould  like  the  torrent  poor."' 

And  faithftil  to  his  own  maxims,  he  thus  de-  ] 
scribes  the  felling  of  trees  in  a  forest : 


'■  Loud  sounds  the  nir,  redoubling  stroke  on  strokes, 
"  On  all  aides  round  tbe  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
"  Heedlong.     Deep  echoing  gni»n  the  thickets  brown, 
"  Tben  rustling,  crackling,  crushing,  thunder  donn." 

The  words  alone,  gone,  no  more,  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  their  sound  to  the  lengtheiietl 
and  melancholy  cadence  \vith  which  they  are 
generally  uttered  ;  &nAquick,liveli/,  frolic,  fitn,  ] 
are  equally  expressive  of  what  they  describe. 
Of  the  same  character  are  the  following  exam-  ' 
pies: — whirriny  of  the  partridge — boom'uiy  of   | 
the  bittern,  &c, 

"The  bittern  knows  hii  lime,  with  bill  injulft 
"  To  ibkke  the  sounding  marsh." 


.»•" 
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Tbb  HoasB  DmiNKivo  i!f  Scmmbe. 
**  He  takes  the  rirer  at  reaoaUed  drmaghta, 
**  And  with  wide  noctrib,  fnortiagt  ekiBi  dM  wave.** 

Stokm  in  Summbm. 


*'  The  tempett  growb- 


-"  RoUa  iti  awfal  burden  on  the  wind. 


"  Followi  the  looaen*d  aggratated  roar, 

*' Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  peal  on  peal 

'*  Cnuh*d  horrible,  conTnUing  hearcn  and  earth. 

"  Down  comea  a  deluge  of  tonoront  hail, 

'*  Or  prone  descending  rain.*' 

On  WiKTiE. 

**  At  last  the  rona'd-up  river  pours  along, 

"  Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes,**  5(C. 

*'  Tumbling  thro*  rocks  abrupt,**  &c. 

'*  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
*'  0>-er  some  wide  water*d  shore, 
**  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 

'*  The  reeling  clouds 
**  Stagger  with  dizzy  poise.'* — Thomson. 

"  Hare  you  not  made  an  uniTersal  shout, 

*'  That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 

**  To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 

'*  Made  in  his  concave  shores  ?'* — Shabbspbabe. 

But  above  all  our  poets,  he  who  sung  in 
darkness  most  deeply  felt  and  studied  the  har- 
mony of  his  versification.  Shut  out  from  the 
visible  world,  his  very  soul  seemed  wrapped  in 
music,  and  confined  to  that  one   medium  of 
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intelligence,  through  it  he  received  as  welt  as 
imparted,  the  most  exquisite  delight  Witness 
his  own  expression, — - 


"Tie  liaip 
"  Had  work  *aA  mted  not,  the  Mkmn  pipe, 
"  And  dnldmer,  all  oifuii  of  iweot  atop, 
"  All  toiindt  on  fret  by  atring  or  goUen  win, 

"Temper'd  soft  tunings, "  fcc. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, displays  to  great  advantage  the  poet's 
art. 

"  On  >  nidden,  open  flj, 
"  With  unpetaaui  recoil,  and  jarring  soand, 
"  Th'  infernal  doori ;  and  on  their  hingea  grate 
"  Hanh  thunder." 

"  Heaven  opened  wide 
"  Her  eTer-dnriag  gate*,  harmonious  sound, 
"  On  golden  lunges  taming." 

And  again, — 

"  When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
"  And  the  jocund  rebecki  sound, 
"  To  many  ■  yonth,  and  many  a  maid 
"  Dancing  in  the  ctiequer'd  gbade." 

"  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

"  Melodious  marmun,  warbling,  tune  hia  praise," 
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"  Now  g;mtle  gules, 
"Fanning  their oilonferous wing>,  diipenae 
"  N»live  perfume*,  Bnd  whiaper  whence  they  stole 
"  Those  balmy  tpoila." 

"  Tripping  ebb,  (hat  itole 
"  With  loft  foot  toward  the  deep,"  tie. 

' '  Sabrina  fair, 
"  Lirtrn  where  thou  art  litting 
"  Under  the  glinsy,  cool,  tranilncent  wave." 

"  At  but  ■  ion  and  Bulcma  breathing  (ound 

"  Roie  like  a  steam  of  rich  diitilled  perfumes, 

"  And  alole  apnn  the  air,  tliat  even  silence 

"  Wbi  took  ere  the  was  w«re,  aiid  wished  she  might 

"  Deny  her  nature,  and  he  never  more 

"  Still  to  be  so  displaced. ■" 

"  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wing* 

'■  Of  silence,  thrODgh  the  empty  xaulled  night, 

■'  AtevCTj  tall  smootbin;  the  rateo  down 

■'  Of  darkness  till  it  smiled." 

"  Midnight  shout  and  revelry. 

"  Tipsy  dance  and  jollity. " 

"  The  sun  tu  me  is  Jaik 

"  Anil  ailent  as  the  moon, 

"  niien  she  deserts  the  nfght, 

"  Hid  ia  her  vacant  interlnnar  cave." — Iil 

The  measure  of  the  following  two  lines  is  re-  j 

markably  descriptive  of  the  lardy  leave-taking  | 

of  our  tirst  parents,  when  they  pasi^ed  fur  the  I 
last  time  tlirotigh  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

"  They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
"  Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way." 
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description : 

"  How  bona  the  wppUre  fbnut,  Oe  Mtqifed  t*Mk, 
••  SoIUng  on  oriotit  ftuA,  Bbd  MMrfi  ttgM, 
"With  mufamr,  «Bdati)^dHitahiAn." 

The  following  specimenA,  frpqi  difieraat  aa- 
thors,  are  all  illustntive  of  the  kumony  of 
numbers. 

"HawtMottftilliiiltthti 
"  A  dBW7  freiluM*  till  Oe  dkst  dr  i 

"  Mo  milt  obicurei,  nor  clcmil,  nor  iped,  nor  italo 
"  Break*  the  »«rene  of  he»en  : 
"  In  (nil  orb'd  glorj  TOnder  tnoim  diTine 
"  RoUa  through  tin  dark  blue  depths. 
"  Beneath  her  steady  ray 
"  The  demt  circle  spreadi, 
"  Uke  a  roand  ocean  girded  with  the  Aj, 

••  How  beautifOl  i»  night !"— Southbt. 

"  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  cragt  among, 
"  L»pi  the  live  tbonder '." 

"  And  firat  one  nniveraal  ahriek  there  nuh'd, 

"  Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  s  crub 

"  Of  echoing  thunder  ;  and  tlien  all  wal  hnifa'd. 

"  Save  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remorseless  dash 
"Of  billows:    but  at  intervBli  there  gush'd, 

"  Accompanied  with  a  convuUire  apUsh 
"  A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

"  Of  aome  itroag  awimmer  in  his  agony." — BVROK. 

"  And  dadiing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

"  Bubbhng  runnels  join'd  the  sound." — Collins. 
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'■  RcgirdlcBs  of  (lie  sveeping  wliirlwind's  sirajf, 

'■That,  hush'J  in  grim  repose,  e»p«pu  hit  evening  prcj. 


rigbt  ripturc  cal 

s,  snd  soaring,  at  she  Bings 

4-nvcs  in  tbe  eje 

f  hKBven  her  manj -colour' J 

^ing. 

•■Now  tlie 

ttonn  hpgiui  to  lour, 

■'  (Hwte,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 

■'  /ran  the 

qf  arrowy  i/iomer 

■•  Hnrtlit 

n  /Ae  dorimrd  air." 

"  Now  my 

wmry  1t|)«  1  close  : 

"  Lfflve  ro 

t.  IcBve  mc  to  repost." 

1 


A'oUiing  can  be  more  expressivt 
than  the  simple  words  which  compose  these 
two  lines.  We  could  scarcely  find  in  our 
hearts  to  detain  the  enchantress  who  utters 
them  more  than  once,  even  were  she  capable 
of  realizing  to  our  grasp  the  imnginary  domi- 
nion of  a  world. 

The  elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard 
is  altogether  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
poetical  harmony  which  oui*  language  affords  ; 
but  like  some  other  good  things  it  has  been 
profaned  by  vulgar  abuse,  and  many  who  have 
been  compelled  to  learn  these  verses  for  a  task 
at  school,  retain  in  after  life  a  clear  recollection 
of  their  sound,  without  any  idea  of  their  seut^, 
or  any  perception  of  their  beauty.  Still  this 
elegy  contains  many  stanzas,  and  one  in  par- 
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ticular,  to  which   the  ear  must  be  insensible 
indeed  if  it  can  listen  withuut  delight. 

"  TAf  brer:y  call  nf  inetrae-irKilkiHg  laom. 
••  Tlie  iwnllow  Iwitt'rini!  from  Ihc  itr»w-buil(  alied, 
■■  Tlie  cock't  shrill  cluian,  or  the  echoiog  horn, 
"  No  more  shall  roiue  Ihem  from  their  lowty  bed." 

Amongst  our  modern  poets,  there  is  not  one 
ulio  possesses  a  more  exquisite  sense  of  the 
itpproprinteness  of  sound  and  imagery,  than 
Moore.  His  charmed  numbei-s  flow  on  like 
the  free  current  of  a  melodious  etreaui,  whose 
associations  are  with  the  sunbeums  and  the 
shadows,  tlie  leafy  boughs,  the  song  of  the 
forest  bird»,  the  dew  upon  the  flowery  bank, 
and  all  things  sweet,  and  genial,  and  delightful, 
whose  influence  is  around  us  in  our  happiest 
moments,  and  whose  essence  is  the  wealth  that 
lies  hoarded  in  the  treasury  of  nature.  In 
reading  the  poetry  of  Moore,  our  attention  i»  I 
never  arrested  by  one  particular  word.  His 
syllables  are  like  notes  of  music,  each  com- 
posing parts  of  an  harmonious  whole  ;  and  the 
mlerest  they  excite,  divided  between  the  ear  | 
and  the  mind,  is  a  continued  tide  of  gratitica- 
tion,  gently  but  copiously  poured  in  upon  the  | 
soul.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his  that  ' 
would  not  gratify  us  by  its  sound,  even  were  i 


but  the  perfect  t 
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we  igiiorant  of  its 

respondeoce  between  both  U  what  constitutes 

the  soul-felt  music  of  his  lyre. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogether  harmonious,  as  to  point 
out  particular  parts  in  a  chain  of  beauty,  whose 
every  link  is  perfect ;  but  from  an  alraost  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  delight  with  which 
they  first  struck  upon  my  youthful  ear,  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  a  few  examples  powerfully 
illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  language, 

"  Oh  t  bad  we  lome  bright  little  Ulc  of  our  own. 
"  A  a  Hue  tumntfr  oceenjar  off  and  elane," 

"  Nol  the  lilrerg  lapit  pf  tht  tummrr  fw  deir." 

"  1  saw  from  the  beach,  wheu  tbc  iDorTxing  wu  ihioing, 
regloriouiljon; 
it  besch  waa  ilecliQing, 
L  the  watera  were  gone." 


"There'iB  bower  of  i 
"  A.nd  (he  nightingi 
"  In  the  limeof  iD<r  chilJhood  'twaa  like 


bj  Bendemeer'a  atreani, 

id  it  all  the  da;  longitl 


\Vhat  a  picture  of  innocent  enjoyment  is 
here  !  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beauty 
are  recalled  in  after  life  as  light  aud  colouring 
only — whose  reality  is  gone  with  the  iuoocence 
which  gave  it  birth. 
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In  the  poet's  farewell  to  his  hai-p,  the  last 
two  lines  are  exquisitely  poetical ; 
"  If  the  polae  of  the  palriat,  soldier,  or  [over, 

"  Have  tbrobb'd  at  our  Uy,  'tia  Ihy  gtorj  alone ; 
"  /  uaj  tut  nr  t/U  leind [laniHg  heeillnaly  orer, 
"  Aad  all  lAe  icilil nceelneir  luai'd  van  Ihi/  oum  .'" 

A  few  more  passages,  quoted  at  random  and 
without  comment,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
what  is  meant  by  embodying  in  appropriate 
words,  ideas  which  are  purely  poetical. 

re. 

•ty." 

"  who  with  hfBrt  and  eyes 

"  Could  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  »ee 
'•  TAt  tkini^  foot-prinU  ijf  her  Dtify." 

"  But  ill -acconting  with  the  pomp  and  grace, 
••  A»diiltiU  lull  iif  that  PotuptHQut ptact !" 

"  aoU  gave 

"  Hi«  soul  up  to  sweet  (houghli,  like  wave  on  wave 


■■  Awhile  they  dancr  before  him,  (hen  divide, 
"  Breaking  like  roty  clouds  at  eventide 
■'  Around  Ihe  rich  pavilion  of  tJie  sun — " 

"  'Ti*  moanlight  over  Qmau'i  mb  ; 

"  Her  bank*  of  pcnrl  and  palmy  iiles 
■'  Baik  in  the  night-beam  beauteoiuly. 

"  And  brr  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles." 


we  ignorant  of  its  sense ;  but  the  perfect  cor- 
respondence between  both  is  what  constitutes 
the  soul-felt  music  of  his  lyre. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogether  harmonious,  as  to  point 
out  particular  parts  in  a  cliain  of  beauty,  whose 
every  link  is  perfect ;  but  from  an  almost  affec- 
tionate remembrance  of  the  delight  with  which 
they  6rst  struck  upon  my  youthful  ear,  I  am 
tempted  to  tjuote  a  few  examples  powerfully 
illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  language. 

"Obi  bad  we  some  bright  liltle  isle  of  our  own, 
"  In  a  blue  tammer  ocean/ar  off  aid  atone," 


"  Hat  the  nhery  lapte  qf  the  n 


"  I  saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  momiiig  «a(  (hioinj, 
■'  A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriouily  on  ; 

"  I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  wu  declining, 
■'  The  bark  waa  still  there,  but  the  watere  were  gone." 

"  There's  a  bower  of  rosea  bjr  Denilemeer's  stream, 
>■  And  the  oigbtingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long  |  J 

"  In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twas  like  a  sweet  dream,  ^| 
■■  To  lit  in  the  roses  and  liear  the  bird's  song."  ■ 

What  a  picture  of  innocent  enjoyment  is 
here  !  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beauty 
are  recalled  in  after  life  as  light  and  colouring 
only — whose  reality  is  gone  with  the  innocence 
which  gave  it  birth. 
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iU  embrace — luch  wat  Ibe  iiriotf  of  festure  tb>t  divenified 
these  fair  gardens  ;  and,  nnimalcd  as  their  were  on  thii  oc- 
casion, by  tbe  tiling  nit  and  larelineai  of  Alhcni,  it  af- 
furded  •  scene  soch  ai  my  own  jrouthful  fancy,  rich  u  it 
KM  then  in  images  of  liuar;  and  bcautf,  could  hardlf  hai« 
antidpatcd. 

"  For.  shut  out.  as  I  Kui  by  tnj  creed,  from  a  future  life 
aiiil  haviug  uo  hope  beyond  [he  narrow  Lorizun  of  this,  every 
minute  of  deligbl  asmmei)  a  inauralul  precianineis  in  my 
eyes,  and  pitamrt,  likr  Ihi  fimrer  qf  the  ctmtlery,  grew  M 
mart  limrianl  /run  the  nfigAiaurAoDd  <)f  iftth." 

''  Every  There  new  pleatnrrs.  new  intereita  awaited  m 
thongb  meUncboly,  tM  uniial,  BtooH  alwayn  near,  her  t 
fell  but  half  way  over  my  vagrant  path,  and  left  the  ri 
welcomely  brilliant  from  the  coatrait." 

"  TbroDgh  a  range  of  sepulchral  grot*  undrrneathi  the 
humbler  deniicns  of  the  lumb  are  depouted. — looking  out  on 
*>ch  fncccsaive  generation  Ibat  visits  them,  with  Ibe  aaue 
face  and  features  tbey  wore  cenCnriet  ago.  Brwy  ftaal  tnd 
titt  tkal  if  anureralni  to  dtalk,  from  Iht  a^hoiil  Jloieer  la 
tht  myttie  plainlaln.  lendt  ill  tv'ftliie$t  er  tjloJow  le  Ihit 
jtlace  Iff  lombti  ami  Ikr  only  notie  Ikal  duturtt  iH  tttntal 
calm,  it  llif  low  hmHHiiiiff  miinil  of  lAe  prititi  at  praytr, 
H-Am  a  new  i<tMa6itiml  ii  added  la  thf  tiltnl  eilj/." 

••  The  activity  of  the  moruiug  hour  was  visible  every 
irbcre.  Flights  of  doves  and  lapwings  were  fluttering  (cnoDi 
the  leaves,  and  the  white  heron,  which  had  been  roosting  all 


bank,  or  flmted,  like  liiing  lUrar,  otcr  the  flood.    The 
s.  too,  both  of  land  and  water,  looked  freshly  awakened  ; 


rl  tfall,  lie  lujirr^  lolui.  vkitK  had  r, 


futl  dtrngM  ^f  Kit  ligM." 


m  holdlmf  »f  Atr  ekalict/vr  a 


"  To  attempt  to  repeat,  in  bei  okd  IDUching  woriU,  I 

simple  story  which  she  now  rel»led  to  me,  woiUd  be  like  e 

deivouring   to    note   down    some    itraia  of  anpremeditLM 

music,  with  those  fagitire  graces,  tboae  felicities  of  the  a 

ch  no  art  can  restore,  as  the;  first  met  the  ear." 

"  The  only  lii-iiig  lliiug  I  san  wasa  restless  swiUow,  whose 
wings  were  of  the  hoe  of  the  grry  sands  over  which  be 
fluttered.     "  Why  (thought  1)  may  not  the  mind,  liki 
bird,  take  the  colour  of  the  desei't,  aiuf  tgnpalUit  > 
auiferitj/,  itt fretdotii,  and  Hi  calm:" 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  exch: 
any  one  word  in  the  writings  of  Moore  for 
another  more  fitting  or  appropriate,  nor  can 
the  young  poet  be  too  often  reminded  thnJ 
it  is  appropriateness  rather  than  uniform  i 
vatioii  of  diction  which  he  has  to  keep  in  viewJ 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  metre  to  which  \ 
culiar  expressions  are  adapted — expresaio 
which  even  if  the  subject  were  the  same,  would 
be  extremely  out  of  place  elsewhere  ;  and  here 
again  Moore  ia  pre-eminent  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  maintains  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  the 
proportions  of  hisTerse,  by  keeping  the  familiar 
and  playful  language  with  which  he  sports 
like  a  child  with  his  rainbow-tinted  bub' 
always  in  their  proper  degree  of  subordination  J; 
so  that  they  never  break  in  upon  the  pathoi 
of  a  sentiment,  or  check  the  flow  of  elevau 
thought. 


h  be  I 

,nge 
for 
can    

SIOQg^^H 
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Lines  on  tlie  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  afford 
a  beautiful  instance  of  what  may  be  called  tact 
in  the  choice  and  application  of  words.  It  is 
not  the  splendour  of  an  excited  imaginalioa 
Hushing  upon  us  as  we  read  these  lines,  which 
ciinstitiites  their  fascination;  but  the  entire 
appropriateness  of  the  words,  and  the  metre,  to 
the  scene  described.  Simple  as  these  verses 
are  throughout — simple  almost  as  the  language 
ol'a  child,  and  therefore  to  be  felt  and  under- 
stood by  tlie  meanest  capacity,  they  yet  con- 
vey ideas  of  silence,  solemnity,  and  power, 
such  as  especially  belong  to  the  hour  of  night, 
the  awful  nature  of  death,  and  the  indignant 
>^pirit  of  the  unconquercd  warrior. 

Beyond  the  mere  appropriateness  of  words, 
poetical  language  aH'ords  a  deeper  interest,  in 
those  rapid  combinations  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  a  few  words  may  convey,  by  introducing 
m  descriptions  of  present  things  allusiuus  to 
those  which  are  remote,  and  which  from  being 
easily  and  naturally  presented  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  glide  in  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  upon  the  landscape,  without  obscuring 
our  view,  or  interrupting  our  contemplation  of 
the  scene. 

p  2 
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Crabbe,  who  is  by  no  means  remnrkable  for 
the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  abounds  i 
sages  uf  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  ^ 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  interest,  as  veil  i 
the  power  of  his   poetry.     The  first   instanccl 
which  occurs  to  me,  is  in  the  introductio 
the  sad  story  of  the  smugglers,  and  poachers— 
a  story  almost  unrivalled  for  the  natural  aadi 
touching  pathos  with  which  it  is  described. 

"  One  dij  ia  like  the  past,  the  year'i  iweet  prime 
"  Like  the  sad  rail, — for  Rachel  heeds  not  time  : 
"  Nothing  remains  Co  igitate  Ler  breast, 
"  Spent  ii  the  tempest,  and  the  tkj  at  rest: 
"  But  while  it  raged  her  peace  iti  roin  mat, 
"  And  DOW  (he  BUD  is  on  her  prospecta  set ; 
"  Leave  her,  and  Ut  na  her  distress  explore, 
"  She  heedt  it  ml— the  Am  Sen  Itfl  btfort." 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  sufferer,  told  at  oncal 
by  a  sudden   transition  from  the  description  Q 
her  settled  grief,  to  that  which  had  been  thai 
bane  of  her  pa.et  life — its   melancholy  cause 
Yet  the  chain  of  association  bo  far  from  being  I 
broken  acquires  tenfold  interest  from  the  trait** 
sition  of  thought,  and  we  hasten  on   to  leant  J 
the  particular  history  of  this  lonely  being,  wba] 
has  experienced   the  most  melancholy  fate  c 
woman — that  of  being  "  left," 
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Again,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
story,  when  Rachel  finds  the  dead  body  of  her 
lover,  and,  as  if  incapable  of  comprehending 
any  further  grief,  takes  no  note  of  the  intel- 
ligence that  her  husband  is  dead  also. 


**  But  §ee,  the  womaB  creept 
*'  Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  ai  the  ileept. 
**  See  here  her  husband's  bodj — but  she  koowt 
"  That  other  dead  !  and  that  her  action  shews. 
"  Rachel !  why  look  yon  at  your  mortal  (oe  ? 
**  She  doet  not  hear  u^-'-wkUher  wiU  eke  §e  /*' 


Here  we  have  three  distinct  ideas,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other,  presented  to 
us  in  quick  succession,  without  any  intermption 
to  the  interest  excited  by  each  individually. 
First,  we  see  the  dead  body  of  the  husbandi 
and  then  ''  that  other  dead,'*^  with  the  total  ab* 
straction  of  the  mourner,  who  in  her  silent  grief 
sees  only  one,  and  this  proves  the  strength  of 
her  afiection,  which  life  might  have  subdued, 
but  which  death  reveals  in  all  its  overwhelm* 
ing  power :  then  follows  the  simple  query, 
''  whither  will  she  go  ?*'  presenting  us  at  once 
with  a  view  of  her  future  life,  and  its  utter 
desolation. 


3lO'  THB    POBTBY   OF    LIPB. 

Moore  has  many  paesages  of  the  same 
descriptioD : — 

"  Here  too  he  tneei  the  Und  Tiutings 

"  Of  womau'i  lore,  in  tltoM  ttir,  linng  tbhiEi 

"  Of  Imd  ud  wiTB,  whoae  &te, — in  bondage  throwa 

"  Fbr  Ikeir  mtai  leeefuuM — it  liif  Arr  om .'" 

The  reader  may,  without  any  flaw  ia  the 
chain  of  association,  pause  here  to  give  one 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  woman,  and  then  go  on  with 
the  poet  while  he  proceeds  to  describe  other 
&ir  thiogs,  amongst  which  the  stranger  was 
waadering. 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  writii^s  of  Words- 
worth a  highly  poetical  passage,  equally  illus- 
trative of  the  suhject  in  question.     It  is  where 
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perience,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  what  he  has  asserted,  oat 
thoughts  are  not  diverted  from  the  original 
theme,  but  our  feelings  are  riveted  more 
closely  to  it  by  the  force  of  this  attestation, 
which  meets  with  an  immediate  response  from 
every  human  bosom. 

In  Gray's  description  of  Milton,  where  he 
says : — 

"  The  living  throne,  tiie  iqiphire  blaie» 
*'  Where  engeb  tremble  whfle  they  gmse, 
'•  Ht  Htw,  iui,  kUaiti  wUh  exeem  ^U§ki, 

The  transition  is  immediate  from  what  the 
poet  saw,  to  what  he  suffered ;  yet  the  assocta^ 
tions  are  highly  poetical,  and  so  clear  as  in  no 
way  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  when  in 
the  last  mental  agonies  of  his  wretched  life, 
he  sought  from  others  the  death  he  shod* 
dered  to  inflict  upon  himself,  that  finding  mnm 
who  heeded  his  appeal,  he  pathetically  ex- 
claimed, **  What !  have  I  neither  a  friend  nor 
an  enemy  ?"  Although  no  man  could  poasibly 
be  thinkmg  less  of  poetry  than  the  fidlen 
monarch  at  that  moment,  yet  such  is  the  lan« 
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guage  which  an  able  poet  would  have  used,  to  j 
express  the  three  separate  ideas  of  the  helpless-  I 
ness  of  Nero's  situaliou,  his  pitiful  appeal  to  the  I 
kindness  of  his  people,  and  his  internal  c 
sciousnei's  that  if  he  had  not  a  friend,  he  had  J 
at  least  done  enough  to  desenre  the  stroke  ofl 
an  enemy  in  his  last  hour. 

Personification  is  another  figure  of  speech  by  I 
which  poetical  associations  are  powerfully  con- 
veyed. It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  in  accordance  I 
with  the  infant  mind  — infant  either  in  experience  1 
or  in  civilization,  to  identify  every  thing  poa- 1 
seased  of  substance,  motion,   form,  or  pow 
with   an  intelligence   of  its  own ;    hence    the  I 
BtronEt  disposition  shewn  by  children  to  icveuge  I 
themselves  upon  whatever  has  given  them  pain^ 
and   to   battle,   however  vainly,  with  all  that  1 
obstructs  the  gratification  of  their  wishes;  and 
hence  those  bursts  of  figurative  language  with 
which  seini-burbarous  people  are  accustomed 
to  express  what  ihey  deeply  feel.     As  if  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  natural  tastes  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  originating  in  the  principles 
of  our  nature,  ail  good   poets  have   made  fre- 
quent use  of  this  style,  and  alwavs,  when  it  is 
well  managed,  with   great  effect.'   How  beau,  j 
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tiful  is  the  following  puBsage  from  Barry 
Cornwall,  where  he  xpeaks  of  the  wind  mur- 
muring through  the  pine  trees  on  mount 
Pel  ion : — 

"  And  PelioD  shook  hii  pin;  locki,  and  talked 
"  MournfiillT  to  ibc  licldi  ot  TIuihIj." 

Shakespeare  abounds  In  examples  of  this 
kind,  ia  no  one  instance  more  touching  or 
powerful  than  in  the  lament  of  Constance,  after 
the  French  king  tells  her  she  is  as  fond  of  grief 
as  of  her  child  : — 

"  Grief  lilli  the  room  np  of  my  «b«ent  ebild, 
"  lin  ID  hit  b«d.  wilki  up  and  down  with  me  ; 
"  Pata  on  hi*  prett;  looks,  repeat!  (lis  vords, 
"  Remember*  me  of  all  hu  gracion*  part), 
"  Staff*  out  hi*  Tacant  ganoent*  with  hi*  form  j 
■'  Then  hate  I  reaton  to  be  fond  o(  grief." 

The  following  example  from  Cowper  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Alluding 
tu  the  lemon  and  the  orange  trees — 

"  The  golden  bon»t  of  Portiigul  and  Western  India," 

he  says,  they 

'■  Peep  through  the  poliibed  foUitge  at  the  atorm, 
■'  Aod  teem  to  imile  at  what  thejr  need  not  fear." 

The  next  figure  of  speech  noticed  by  Blair 

is  metaphor,  of  immense  importance   to  the 

p3 
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■,  if  for  ooe  inomeDt  be  loses  the 
cbaia  of  *ssociatioD,  »a  image  wholly  out  of 
pkee  »  introduced,  tlie  cbttnn  of  his  metaphor 
iKdestraved,  and  his  verse  becomes  contempt 
Ale.  Front  Loid  Bolingbroke,  wboae  writings 
dbo— d  in  beanties  of  this  kind,  Blair  has  se- 
kcled  one  example  of  perfect  metaphor.  The 
snier  u  deschbu^  the  behaviour  of  Charles 
Ike  Fust  to  bis  pariiameot.  "  1q  a  word,"  says 
he^  *  aboat  a  month  after  their  meeting,  he 
duMKed  them:  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
sotrvd  them,  be  repmted ;  bat  he  repented 
too  \ut  of  bij  laskoesA.  Well  might  he  repent, 
Jm-  tAe  wimfti  wmi  aov  fmO,  amd  tkU  last  drop 
mmdt  tie  trmlers  of  bittermas  otvrfiott." 
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ample  of  allegory,  which  may  be  regntded  &•  J 
continued  metaphov. 

'■  DiJ  I  bntpurpoit  [i>  euitiurk  with  ihec 

■'  Ou  the  smooth  turface  of  •  Bammtr'i  se», 

■'  While  gentle  ie[iliyri  "fclow  »ith  pniaperoiM  galei> 

•■  And  fortune's  fiivoor  fill*  the  iwelUng  uili, 

'•  But  would  forsake  the  <hip.  and  make  the  ■here, 

"  When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempeet*  roar?  " 

Beyond  these  figures  of  epeech,  there  yH.  I 
remain  hyperbole,  npostrophe,  comparison,  and  j 
a    vaiiety  of  olhere,    which    the    young    poet  I 
wouhl  do  well  to  study,  and  which  are  scien- 
tiKc'dlly  described  in  books  expressly  devoted 
to   the  purpose  ;    I    shall   therefore    pass  on 
ti)  the  colloquial  language  of  the  Irish — the 
simple,  unsophisticated,  genuine  Irifh,  which 
bail  always  appeared  to  me  particularly  ima- 
ginative, powerful  and   pathetic;  but  unfortii-  i 
nntely  lor  llie  writer,  it  ts  only  heard  in  mo-  ] 
nients  of  excitement,   of  which   the   feeling*  ' 
alone  keep  a  record,  and  this  record  being  one 
of  impressions  rather  than  words,  it  is  difficult 
to  recall  the  precipe  expressions  which,  striking 
the  chords  of  sympathy,  produce  a  niomentaryiB 
echo  to  the  music  of  the  soul. 

Aire.  C  Hall,  in  an   Irish  story,  illustrativi 
of  the  strong  and  metaphorical  language  oftJ 
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tbe  Irish  peasantry,  makes  this  observation 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  poor  man,  who 
had  listened  to  a  recital  of  the  misfortunes  of 
one  who  was  bniTe,  just,  and  virtuous. 

**  1W  gudcBor  piciEC*  tbe  *iiic  eren  to  bleeding,  and  luf- 
ttn  tte  bnMbk  to  grnw  it*  own  wij." 

But  it  is  to  the  author  of  Traits  and  Stories 
of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  that  we  are  chie6y  in- 
ddited  for  our  knowledge  of  what  is  peculiarly 
aattonal  and  characteristic  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. He  gives  us  a  spirited  and  amusing 
chapter  apcMi  Irish  swearing,  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  malevolent  wishes  which  it 
wonhl  be  a  painful  task  to  transcribe,  but 
whicfa,  as  they  issue  from  the  impafisioned  lips 
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Oil  to  t«ll  US,  that  the  Irish  have  a  euperatitions  I 
dread  of  the  cut^e  of  the  pilgrim,  roeiuhcunt, 
or  idiot,  aud  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  And 
so  high  is  his  idea  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  these,  > 
that  his  heart  is  ever  open  to  their  complaint, 
and  his  hand  ready  to  assist  them.  Thus  it  it 
not  uncommon  for  tliem  to  say  of  a  man  whose 
affairs  do  not  prosper,  "  He  has  bad  some  poor 
body's  curse ;"  and  a  woman  who  unexpectedly 
receives  a  guest,  welcome  in  no  way  except 
that  she  was  a  stranger  and  a  wauderer  with- 
out a  home,  is  described  as  exclaiming,  "The 
blessing  o'  goodness  upon  you,  dacent  wo-  i 
man." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  heart  in 
its  unhmited  capacity,  gives  a  wamith  and  feT> 
vency  to  their  expressions  of  tenderness  or 
sorrow,  "The  beloved  fair  boy  of  my  heart." 
"  Fatherl  son  of  my  heart!  thou  art  dead  from 
me!"  "  Heavy  and  black  was  his  heart,"  "The 
world's  goodness  is  in  your  heart."  "Light  of  ] 
my  eyes,  and  of  my  heart;"  but  above  all, 
"  C'uthla  machree — the  pulse  of  my  heart,"  ii 
expressive  t  '  -     . 


which  the  heart  aloi 


indersland. 


What  cat!  exceed  the  following  words  tat  j 
refined  yet  genuine  and  fervent  sympathy,  such,  J 
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as  those  who  )iave  been  intimately  acquainted  j 
with  suffering  alone  can  feel;  and  hence  it  ii 
that  the  Irish  derive   their  pathos,   for  what! 
strain  of  human   misery  can  be  touched,  ta  I 
which  their  own  experience  has  not  an  echo  .'  . 

"  Hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  may  come  i 
upon  you  wlieu  you'il  be  far  from  your  own,  a 
from  them  that  love  you."  Or,  "  He's  far  from-  J 
his  own  the  crather — the  pretty  young  boy," 

"  Mavourneen  dheelUh — my  sweet  darling," 
is  expressive  of  great  tenderness. 

"  My  father,  the  heavens  be  his  bed!"  wheni  ! 
littered  with  fervency,  has  both  solemnity  and 


In  their  good  wishes  the  Irish  are  most  in- 
genious. "  May  every  hair  of  your  honour's 
head  become  a  mould  candle  to  light  you  into 
glory."  "  May  you  live  a  hundred  years  and 
a  day  longer,"  which  last  wui-ds  seem  to  be 
added  from  a  sudden  impulse,  to  throw  ano- 
ther weight  into  the  scale,  or  to  heap  another 
blessing  into  the  measure  already  overflowing.' 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  imagination  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  account  for  what 
they  do  not,  or  will  not  understand  rationally  ^ 
always  referring  directly  to  the  principles  of 
good  or  evil.    Thus  a  hard  and  unjust  steward 
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who  wore  his  ears  stuffed  with  wool,  was  said 
to  have  adopted  this  custom  that  he  might  not 
hear  the  cries  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  reply  to  instructions  that  were  to  prote 
his  constancy,  a  peasant  exclaims,  **  Mamm 
asthee  hitf  my  soul  is  within  you."  A  mother 
thus  regrets  her  son's  approaching  marriage, 
**  You're  going  to  break  the  ring  about  yoar 
father's  hearth  and  mine."  A  broken-hearted 
mother  exclaims,  **  My  soul  to  glory,  but  my 
child's  murthered ! " 

In  a  note  by  Crofton  Croker,  in  his  Fairy 
Legends,  he  remarks,  **  The  Irish,  like  the 
Tuscans,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  in* 
teresting  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  are 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  language.  Thus 
they  constantly  use  the  word  dark  as  syniH 
nymous  with  blind;  and  a  blind  beggar  will 
implore  you  to  *  Look  down  with  pity  oo  a 
poor  dark  man.' " 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  Irish,  like 
the  Scotch,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  tender 
euphemism,  call  idiots,  innocents.  A  lady 
of  rank  in  Ireland,  the  lady  Bountiful  of  htr 
neighbourhood,  was  one  day  asking  a  maa 
about  a  poor  orphan :  ''  Ah  !  my  lady,"  said  lie» 
**  the  poor  creature  is  sadly  afflicted  with  ti 
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cence !"  And  another  peculiarity  in  the  plira«  1 
seology  of  the  Irish,  is,  their  fondness  for  using  J 
what  Mr.  Burke  would  term  "sublime  nrf>  I 
jectives,"  instead  of  the  common  English'! 
adverbs — very,  extremely,  &c.  Thus  an  Irish-  | 
man  will  say,  "  Its  a  cruel  cold  morning ;"  or,  i 
"There's  a  power  of  ivy  growing  on  the  oid'^ 
church." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  botH-l 
mental  and  bodily  observable  in  the  Irish  peo*  T 
pie,  for  niiich  it  is  difficult  to  account.     OoA  [ 
of  their   most  amiable   characteristics   is  the 
absence  of  satire,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  1 
correct    to  say  of  contemptuovs  satire  ;  for  the  ' 
Irish  are  quick  to  see  the  ridiculous,  but  they 
can  see  without   despising  it.     Unacquainted 
with   that  qualifying    medium  between   what 
amuses  them,  and  what  excites  their  passions— 
that  medium   which  an  Englishman   fills   up  j 
with   every  variety  and   degree  of  contempt, 
they  pass  immediately  from  laughter  to  mdig-  I 
nation ;  and  thus  amongst   the  least  civilized  1 
classes   of  the    Irish,  the   social   meeting  too  i 
often  terminates  in  the  deadly  fray,     Madame  I 
de  Stael   in   speaking  of  the  Italians,   makes  \ 
the  same  observation  with  regard  to  the  absence  1 
of  contemptuous  satire  from  their  national  cha- 
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racter ;  and  it  is  to  this  amiable  trait,  in  cott* 
nection  with  great  natural  enthusiasni,  that  we 
may  reasonably  attribute  the  poetical  constitu- 
tion of  both  people.     It  is  impossible  to  imft* 
gine  that  those  combined  ebullitions  of  music 
and  verse,  for  which  Italy  has  been  celebrated, 
and  which  have  unquestionably  given  a  poeti* 
cal  tone  to  the  character  of  her  people ; — that 
those  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling,  finding  at 
the  same  time  a  language  and  a  voice,  should 
ever  have  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  John 
Bull;    or    that  he  should  have  sat  by,  and 
witnessed   with  delight   those   exhibitions  of 
irrelevant  tropes,  and  metaphors,  and  splendid 
perorations,  and  flashes  of  wit,  and  peals  of 
passionate  eloquence,  for  which  Irish  oratory 
has  been  distinguished.     No ;  there  is  nothing 
more   destructive   to  enthusiasm   and   poetry, 
indeed  to  genius   in  its  most  unlimited  sense, 
than  contempC     It  is  true,  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  censor  is  often  necessary  to  restrain  the 
exuberaiKre  of  undisciplined  fancy,  but  he  who 
jnida  himself  upon  being  able  to  put  damn 
with  a  sneer,  whaUfver  is  unnecessary  in  feding, 
and  extraneous  in  taste  and  imagination,  oaght 
tx>  ffsel  bound  to  supply,  with  something  equally 
conductve  to  bappiue6#,  the  void  whidi  tliia 
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practice  must  necessarily  occasioa  in  the  beh- 
est range  ol'intellei:ti)al  gratlficatiou. 

If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  beyond 
what  is  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  prove  that  poetry  may  not  only  be 
mingled  with,  but  highly  enhance  all  that  ne 
enjoy  and  admire,  we  have  this  evidence  in  the 
Bible,  uboundiag  as  it  does  in  every  variety  of 
poetical  language  which  it  has  entered  into  tlie 
mind  of  man  to  conceive.  A  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  dift'erent  meanings  attached  to 
words  of  common  and  tamiliar  aignificatiou, 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  high  tone  of  ima- 
ginative interest  flowing  tlirough  the  whole. 

The  words  I  have  selected  are,  hand,  wing, 
foot,  head,  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  of  which 
hand  is  perhaps  the  most  unlimited  in  its  ttp- 
plication. 

HAND. 

Hit  kaiid  will  be  sgaingl  every  mu,  And  eveiy  mm'i  hand 

■gainst  him. And  tbe  c^hildren  of  Israel  went  out  with  >n 

Ugh  kand. ^The  dajr  of  their  calimitj  is  et  Jtamd. ^The 

Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  hii  ka»d, Tba 

Aand  of  the  Lord  is  lore  upon  us. For  he  put  hia  life  in_ 

hit  hand,  and  slew  the  Philistine, As  soon  as  the  king- 
dom was  eonfimied  in  his  Aomf. 1  will  get  his  hamd  also 

in  the  aea,  and  bts   right  Aand  in  the   riven. In   Che 

shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me. Would  we  bad  died 

bj  the  hand  of  the  Lord. The  hand  of  the  Lord  it  gone 


1 


^   1 
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uut  against  me. The  hand  o(  the  Lord  was  strong  upon 

me. If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  1  will  go  to  the 

right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  1  will  go  to  the 

left. Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hamd 

doeth. 1  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  th« 

Most  High. A  wise  man  hears  at  his  right  hand, Let 

ray  right  hand  forget  her  canning. Is  there  not  a  lie  in 

my  riff  hi  hand. If  thy  riffht  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off. 

^They  gare  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. 

Here  we  find  the  word  hand  is  not  only  used 
for  the  instrument  of  performing,  maintainingi 
and  possessingi  but  that  it  supplies  the  place 
of  power,  in  all  its  different  modifications  of 
will,  action,  and  suflbring. 

WING. 

As  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered  all  the 
earth  ;  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the  triit^.  Ye  havt 
seen  what  1  have  done  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore 

you  on  eagles*  %tinff»,  and  brought  you  unto  myself. A  full 

rei^ard  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose 
frinfff  thou  art  come  to  trust.     And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub, 
and  did  fly :  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  winfft  of  the  wind. 
Oh  that  I  had  trinffi  like  a  dove  I  for  then  would  I  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest.— Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wimgt, 

If  I  take  the  u>ing$  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 

uttermost  parts  of  the  sea.— Riches  make  themselves  irii^. 

Wo  to  the  land  shadowing  with  wingt  * The  wind 

hath  bound  her  up  in  her  u^inft, ^The  sun  of  righteoutnese 

shall  arise  with  healing  ui  his  vrinfft. 

The  word  wing  is  here  used  not  only  as  the 
instrument  of  conveying  alofli  or  away ;  but  at 
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the  means  of  Bheltering  and  protecting;  i"roL 
the  two  diflerent  associations  which  we  hava 
with  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  the  brooding  < 

its  young. 

FOOT, 
He  will  kefp  the/nl  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shaUW 

lilent  in  dnrkncss. He  mskelh  mj/iil  like  hinds' fM 

He  that  IB  ready  to  slip  with  his  /eel,  is 

ipieed  in  the  tliougbt  of  him  that  is  st  ease. 1  inu  cya  M 

the  blind,  ind/ref  wis  I  to  the  lame. He  shall  eubduetl 

people  under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our  ferl.— 

not  oraftel  to  be  moTeJ. W,j/eel  were  ilmoat  gone.— 

Lift  op  lhj/w(  uuto  the  perpetual  desolations. Her  fiti  t 

go  dotni  to  death. Haw  beautiful  upon  (he  mooutains  sni 

the  fiet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidinga Thoo  hast  put 

■11  things  in  subjection  under  ida/nl. No  man  lifted  np 

hit/bol  in  all  the  land. The  flood  breaketh  out 

Inliabitaat ;  e%-en  the  waters  forgotten  of  the  /ool;  they  u 
dried  up.  they  are  gone  away  from 

We  see  by  these  passages  that  foot  is  ust 
in  a  very  unlimited  sense,  as  a  foundation  t 
a  stay,  as  well  as  a  means  of  establishing,  i 

finning,  moving,  overcoming,  and  destroying. 

HE.^D. 

Yet  within  three  days  shaU  Pharaoh  lift  up  tbiae  htad,  and 

shall  restore  thee  unto  (by  place. Thou  hut  kept  roe  to 

he  the  htad  of   the  heatbcn.— — Thy  blood  shall  be   upon 

Ihine  own  Aead, Though  bis 

the  hearena,  and  his  head  reach  the  clouds. Mine  iniiiuitil 

are  gone  over  mine  kfad,      •  Blcsainga  are  upon  the  Mted  j^ 
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Ihe  jUBt. Thou  ituill  benp  ca»Ii  of  fire  upon  his  litad. 

Mine  head  U  flUed  wilh  d™. Thou  bast  huill  tliy  high 

plkcei  it  CTery  lltad  of  (he  »»j. Thy  dreBm  mid  [h«  vuions 

of  thj  Atodapon  thy  bed. Pur  thia  ciute  ought  the  woman 

to  hat«  )>aner  oii  her  irad.  because  of  the  uigeli. 

We  find  keeul  used  here  a*  it  is  in  our  ordi- 
nary langiiaye,  not  only  ns  the  chief  portion  of 
any  whole,  and  the  ceiitre  from  whence  our 
ideas  Bow;  butas  afigure  it  is  most  frequently 
made  to  stand  for  the  highest  part  of  man's 
nature — that  which  is  most  capable  of  being 
exalted  or  depressed — most  calculated  for  re- 
ceiving honour,  as  well  as  sufFfringdegradation. 

MIND, 
And  they  put  him  in  w«rd,  that  Ihr  muMt  of  the  Lord  might 

be  ihcwn  them. Brinf  it  agiia  to  niiur,  O  ye  tranngrei- 

son. Thou  wilt  keep  him  io  perfect  pure  whoK  mind  is 

ilayed  on  thee. Sittiag  clolhed,  mnd  in  hii  right  mind. 

The  canul  mind  ii  enmitir  »5«)ii»l  God. Let  every 

mail  be  fiiUy  pemuled  in  hig  ovn  mini. Bien  their  mind 

■nd  coDiciencn  l>  defiled. Be  all  of  one  niiuf. It  vat  in 

my  mind  to  bnild  >n  home. To  do  good  or  bad  of  mine 

omininHf. 1  know  the  frowardnoi  of  your  mind. Gird 

up  the  loint  of  yoof  miiiil. Comfort  the  feeble -lainiieri. 

A  double  minded  man  Is  uoglnble  in  all  hli  waja. 

Here  we  see  that  in  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, precisely  the  same  license  is  used  as  tn 
that  of  our  poets.  The  word  mind  represents 
an  ideal  centre  from  whence  volitions  ilow,  and 


c 
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relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  understundiii^V 
the  memory,  and  will. 


HEART. 

And  God  ■>•  that  every  imagination   of  the  thought!  of  ■ 
mui'B  Atari  w»»  only  evil  contiiiiiallj. — ^Aiid  Jacob's 

fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not. Phinoh'i  hrarl  » 

hardened. Lay  op  these  my  words  in  yoar  httrl. Mjf  4 

brettiren  that  went  up  vith  me  made  the  htart  of  the  peopl*  I 

melt. For  the  dirisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great  search-.  ~ 

ings  iif  heart. And  it  was  so,  that  whcu  he  had  tamed  hi 

buck  to  go  ^m  Samuel,  Ood  garc  him  another  htarl. 

David's  hforl  smote  him. Hia  htart  died  witliin  him. 

And  God  gave  Solomoo  wisdom  and  understanding  eiceediaf  I 
much,  aod  Urgenesn  of  htarl.  even  as  the  sand  that . 

sea  shore. Hia  wive*  turned  away  his  heart.—  — 

the  widow's  *«ir(  to  sing  for  joy. A   broken  and 

heart,  O  God,  thou  will  not  despise. By  sorrow  of  betrl 

ia  the  spirit  broken, 1  am  pained  at  my  very  htorl. 1 

weep  for  thee  with  bittemesi  of  htart. Out  of  the  hetrl 

proceed  evil   tbou^hts. Where   your    treasure  it.   then 

will  your  htart  be  aJso. Did  not  our  ttart  bum  within  na, 

while  he  talked  by  the  way. Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 

all  thy  htart. 


Iiei 


The  difference  between  heart  and  mind  iff- 
Here  apparent.  Heart  comprehends  tlie  under* 
standing  and  the  affections,  but  has  nothnig  to 
do  with  either  memory  or  will,  except  as  the 
aHections  may  be  considered  as  the  niovine 
cause  of  imprcBBioos  upon  the  memory,  and 
operations  npon  the  mil ;  while  mind  confined 
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to  the  sphere  of  the  intellects  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affections. 

SOUL. 

And  man  becmme  a  living  ioul. Set  your  toui  to  icek 

the   Lord. The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,   conrerting 

the  90uL He  satisfieth  the  longing  touI,  and  filleth  the 

hungry  90ul  with  goodness. Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 

body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  ioul:  but  rather  fear  him 

which  is  able  to  destroy  both  toul  and  body  in  hell. He 

bath  poured  out  his  9ami  unto  death. My  soui  is  wewy  of 

my  life. Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  1  lift  up  my  soul, 'We 

were  willing  to  have  imparted  unto  you,  not  the  gospel  of 
God  only,  but  also  our  own  touUf  because  ye  were  dear  unto 

us.         In  patience  possess  ye  your  wuU, He  that  witt- 

neth  iotds  is  wise. Thou  fool,  this  night  shall  thy  $tmi  be 

required  of  thee. Take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  son/ 

-diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  Iiatc 

i»een. Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  womlt  and  why  art 

thou  disquieted  within  me  ? As  the  hart  panteth  ffter  the 

water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  tmil  after  thee,  O  God  !         My 

«ot(/ shall  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. Save  me,  O  God,  for  the 

waters  are  come  in  unto  my  »oul. Unless  the  Lord  had 

been  my  help,  my  ioul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence. My 

»ovl  fainteth  for  thy    salvation. My  tout  is   even  as  a 

weaned  child. 1  shall  go  softly  all  my  years  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  my  90ul. The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  sen/. 

My  tout  doth  magnify  the  Lord. 

We  now  find  that  every  attribute  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  /teart  are  comprehended  in 
the  meaning  of  the  word  soul.  Not  only  is  the 
soul  capable  of  willing,  acting,  and  sufJiering, 
but  also  of  lonng ;  and  when  we  pursue  the 
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idea  of  love  through  all  its  gradatiun§,  down  to 
simple  preference,  we  shall  have  traversed  a 
region  comprising  every  impulse  by  which  our 
nature  is  rnpable  of  being  influenced.  But  in 
addition  to  the  most  tensive  signification  of 
mind  and  heart,  soi  tains  a  character  more 
dignified  and  pr  from  being  associated 

with  the  principle  fe — with  man's  niocal 

responsibility — ana  eteraity. 

(n  examining  w  words  we  are  struck 

with  the  idea,  of..  uch  they  would  luse  in 

beauty  and  interest  by  being  confined  to  their 
literal  and  absolute  signification;  and  just  in 
the  same  proportion  would  our  intellectual  at- 
tainments and  pursuits  be  robbed  of  their 
ornament  and  charm,  by  being  separated  from 
the  poetry  of  life. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  LOVE. 


I 


On  entering  upon  the  poetry  of  t)ie  human 
mind,  the  pa&sione  naturally  present  themselves 
as  a  proper  subject  of  interesting  discugsion ; 
because  as  poetry  belongs .  not  so  much  to 
the  sphere  of  intellect,  as  to  that  of  feeling, 
we  must  look  tu  the  passion;),  as  to  the  living 
principle,  which  gives  intensity  to  perception, 
and  vividness  to  thought.  All  mankind  who 
are  gifted  with  common  sense,  are  capable  of 
writing  verses,  but  all  cannot  feel,  and  stilt 
less  can  all  write  poetically.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  feel  deeply.  By  the 
exercise  of  intellectual  power  we  may  learn 
what  are  the  component  parts  of  a  flower,  hut 
this  alone  will  never  make  us  sensible  of  its 

VOL.  II.  B 
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beauty.  The  same  power  iiiay  collect  and  dis- 
seminate the  truths  most  important  to  the  well 
being  of  society,  but  it  cannot  enforce  their 
i-eception.     In  short,  though  it  may  instruct. 


improve,  mvigoi-ate, 
a  perpetual  fund  i 
power  alone  can  ne^ 
that  love  of  poetry- 
soul  for  what  it  fet 
poetic  mind  a  refinem 
of  happiness  unknov 
merely  upon  knowledge. 


iipply  the  mind  \ 
niatioD,    intellectuul 

ke  a  poet,  nor  excite 

ardent  desire  in  the 
which  gives  to  the 

n  enei^',  and  a  sense 
thttt  which  subsists 

Hence  we  may  fairly 


coQclude,  that  the  man  wbo  is  wholly  dispas- 
sionate himself,  and  who  has  neither  observed, 
nor  studied  the  nature  of  pasfiion  in  otbere,  can 
never  be  a  poet ;  any  more  than  the  artist  who 
has  never  felt  the  exhilaration  of  joy,  nor 
witnessed  its  effects,  can  represent  in  painting 
or  marble  a  personification  of  delight. 

To  examine  the  passiong  individually  would 
be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  or  rather  of 
impatience.  We  will  therefore  dismiss  those 
which  are  malevolent  or  injurious  to  the  peace 
of  society ;  for  thougb  rage,  envy,  matice,  jea- 
lousy, and  above  all  the  master  passion  of 
revenge,  may  supply  the  poet  with  images  of 
majesty,  and  horror,  which  give  to  the  pro- 


ductions  of  his  genius  a  character  of  depth  auti 
power ;  yet  rb  those  to  which  we  are  about  to 
turn  our  attention  are  so  much  more  congenisl 
to  the  peaceful  spirit  of  the  muse,  we  will  devolt* 
our  time  solely  lo  the  consideration  of  the 
poetry  of  love,  and  grief. 

First  then  we  begin  with  love;  a  snbject 
hourly  Iranipled  in  the  dust,  and  yet  hourly 
rising  from  its  degradation  with  fresh  life,  and 
fresh  vigour,  to  claim,  in  spite  of  the  perpetual 
profanation  of  vulgar  familiarity,  the  best  and 
warmest  tribute  of  the  poet's  lay.  By  lo*e  I 
do  not  mean  that  moderate,  bni  hinh  iimrd 
attachment  which  may  be  classed  under  thr 
general  head  of  affection — of  this  hereafter. 
For  the  present  i  am  daring  enough  to  s]>e(ik  in 
plain  profte,  and  even  iu  this  enlightened  day, 
of  the  love  of  May-day  queens,  and  villai:c 
■wains;  of  ihe  love  of  Dauions  and  Delias;  of 
the  love  which  speaks  in  the  couunonplacc  of 
■ighs  and  blushes,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
never  told  its  tale;  of  the  tove  which  Milton 
thougbtworthy  of  being  described  in  itspnrest, 
holiest  character;  and  of  the  love  which  lives 
and  glows  in  the  pagc^  of  every  jjoot,  from 
Milton  down  to  Byron,  Bums,  and  Moore. 

That  all  who  have  touched  the  poet's  magic 
b2 
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pen,  have  at  one  time  or  other  of  their,  lives 
made  love  their  theme,  and  that  they  have 
bestowed  upon  this  ^eme  theur  highest  powers^ 
is  proof  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
love  is  of  all  passions  the  most  poetical ;  a  fact 
in  no  way  contradicted  or  affected  by  the  vulgar 
pro&nation  to  which  this  theone  more  than  any 
other  has  been  subjected.  All  human  beings 
are  not  capable  of  ambition^  of  envy,  of  bate, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  .passion ;  but  all  are 
capable  of  love,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
according  to  certain  modifications:  it  follows 
therefore  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  love 
should  form  a  favourite  and  familiar  theme, 
with  multitudes  who  know  nothing  of  its  re- 
finements, and  high  capabilities. 

The  universal  tendency  of  love  to  exalt  its 
object,  is  a  fact  which  at  once  gives  it  impor- 
tance, dignity,  and  refinement.  Importance 
because  of  its  prevalence  amongst  mankind; 
dignity,  because  whatever  raises  the  tone  of 
moral  feeling,  and  disposes  towards  kindly 
thoughts  of  our  fellow  creatures,  must  be  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  society ;  and  refinement 
because  it  enters  into  the  secrets  of  social 
intercourse,  and  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as 
communicating  the  happiness  it  derives  from 
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bU  that  is- most  admirable  in  srt  or  natare.  If 
that  i%  a  contemptible  or  inaignificant  passion 
under  whose  influence  more  has  t>een  dared, 
and  done,  and  suffered,  than  under  any  oiher; 
then  is  the  human  mind  itself  contemptible,  and 
the  name  v(  insignificance  may  very  properly 
be  applied  to  all  those  iinpiiUes  of  human 
nature  which  have  given  rise  to  the  revolulions 
of  past  ages,  and  the  most  conspicuous  events 
which  mark  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  love  originates  in  a 
nixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Without  some 
feeling  of  admiration,  no  sentient  being  could 
ftntt  begin  to  love  ;  and  without  some  touch  of 
pity,  love  would  be  deficient  in  its  character 
of  tenderness,  and  thut  irresistible  desire  to 
serve  the  object,  which  impels  to  the  most 
extraordinary  acts  of  disinterestedness  and 
devotion.  I  grant  that  after  love  has  once  taken 
possession  of  the  heart,  it  becomes  a  sort  of 
instinct,  and  can  then  maintain  an  exit^tence 
Coo  miserable,  and  degraded,  for  a  name,  long 
after  admiration  and  even  piiy  have  become 
extinct.  But  in  the  first  instance  there  must 
be  some  quality  we  admire  to  attract  our  allrn- 
tion  and  win  our  favour,  and  there  must  he 
flome  deficiency  in  the  happiness  of  this  object, 
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which  we  think  we  can  supply,  or  we  shoukl 
never  dream  of  attaching  ourselves  to  it.  It 
may  be  asked  since  love  sometimes  fixes  itself 
upijii    an  infe""'-  nhio'-t    degraded  below  the 


possession  ofc 
be  the  admin 
cases  the  mint 
too,  and  coi  qi 
evil  good,  and 
admirable  to  its  p 
discriminating  eye 


irtue,  where  then  can 
newer,  that  in  such 
3  mast  be  degnided 
:  is  subject  to  call 
X  discover  qualities 
vision,  which  a  more 
turn  from  with  dis- 


gust. Again,  it  is  still  more  reasonable  to  ask 
when  love  is  fixed  upon  an  object  apparently 
the  centre  of  happiness,  to  which  prosperity  in 
every  shape  is  ministering,  where  then  can  be 
the  pity  ?  We  all  know  that  the  appearance  of 
happiness  is  deceitful,  and  we  all  suspect  that 
even  under  the  most  flattering  aspect,  there  is 
a  mingled  yam  in  the  web  of  life,  which  renders 
the  experience  of  others,  like  our  own,  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  but  if  a  being  can  be  found 
in  whose  happiness  is  no  broken  link,  no  chord 
unstrung,  who  has  no  false  friend,  no  flattering 
enemy,  no  threatening  of  infirmity,  no  flaw  in 
worldly  comfort  and  security;  I  would  answer 
the  question  by  asking,  is  human  happiness 
of  so  firm  and  durable  a  nature  that  once  esta- 
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MUied,  it  remains  unshaken  ?  No ;  the  sum- 
ait  of  earthly  felicity  is  one  of  such  perilous 
•ttainment,  that  the  nearer  we  see  any  one  ap- 
fioaching  it,  the  more  we  long  to  protect  them 
ftoni  the  danger  to  come — ^to  stretch  out  our 
and  if  we  cannot  prevent,  at  least  to 
their  fall.  We  feel  towards  such  an 
that  the  day  will  come  when  they  may 
want  a  real  friend,  a  firm  support,  a  true 
comforter,  and  we  hasten  the  bond  that  unites 
our  fate  with  theirs,  that  we  may  be  ready  in 
the  days  of  **  trial  and  woe/' 

If  admiration  did  not  form  a  component  part 
of  our  love,  we  should  not  feel  so  ardent  a 
desire  as  is  generally  evinced,  to  obtain  for  the 
object  beloved,  the  admiration  of  others.  We 
long  for  others  to  behold  them  with  our  eyes, 
that  they  may  participate  in  our  feelings,  and 
do  what  we  consider  justice  to  the  idols  of  XHur 
imagination ;  and  though  this  can  seldom  be 
the  case  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes,  we  know 
that  to  listen  to  the  well-merited  praises  of 
those  we  love,  is  (at  least  to  women)  the  most 
intense  enjoyment  this  worid  can  afford.  To 
purchase  this  gratification  what  anxiety  fie 
endure,  what  study  we  bestow,  what  ardMt 
desire  we  experience,  that  they  may  commit  no 
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errors  cognizable  to  the  world's  eye;  but  steer- 
ing an  open,  honourable,  upright  course,  may 
defy  the  scrutiny  of  envious  eyes,  and  claim  as 
their  due  from  society  at  large,  that  tribute  of 
admiration  which  w  ver  ready  to  bestow. 

But  the  unspeakable  iiish  with  which  we 

behold   any  depart  am   this   honourable 

course   of  conduct,  haps    the   strongest 

proof,  how  intimai  sense  of  all  that  is 

admirable  in  the  h  aracter  is  interwoven 

with  our  affections.  »  not  pretend  to  say, 

that  we  are  all  so  influenced  by  right  feeling,  or 
so  well  assured  of  the  precise  line  of  demftrca- 
tion  between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  over 
the  errors  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  their  moral  culpability.  Far  from  it.  But  let 
that  which  all  hearts  can  feel — let  the  stigma 
of  the  world's  disgrace  fall  upon  them — let  it 
at  the  same  time  be  voluntarily  incurred,  and 
richly  merited,  and  ye  who  tell  us  of  the  loss 
of  friends  or  fortune,  of  poverty,  or  sickness  or 
death,  match  the  agony  of  this  conviction  if 
you  can.  No ;  it  has  neither  companion  Dor 
similitude.  In  the  wide  range  of  human  cala- 
mity there  is  not  one  that  bears  any  proportion 
to  this. 
It.may  be  said  of  pity  also,  that  there  are 
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s  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its 
forming  any  part  of  our  love;  Imt  is  not  our 
love  «l  such  times  languid,  P|iiritles8,  and  in- 
No  sooner  does  sickness  or  misfortune 
aeeail  the  object  of  our  reonrd,  than  it  a&eumes 
new  life,  and  all  llint  was  dear  before,  be- 
comes doubly  valuable  beneath  the  pressure  of 
iction,  or  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  How 
often  has  pity  brought  to  light  a  love  wlii>se 
existence  we  were  unconscious  of  betore;  and 
those  whom  we  should  once  have  deemed  it 
impossible  to  regard  with  tenderness,  have  be- 
come, under  the  shadow  of  misfortune,  the 
objects  of  our  most  devoted  affection. 

The  power  which  love  possesses  of  enhaacini; 
our  enjoyments,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  entitle 
this  sentiment  to  a.  hi^h  place  amongst  those 
that  are  most  influential  in  their  operations 
upon  the  human  niJnd.  I  appeal  to  the  young, 
or  rather  to  the  old  who  have  not  forgotten 
their  youth,  whether  love  has  not  at  some 
period  of  their  existence,  given  a  life  niid 
vividness  tu  tlie  aspect  of  creation,  a  music  to 
sound,  and  an  intensity  to  all  their  capabilities 
of  simple  and  natural  delight,  which,  while  the 
enchantment  lasted,  Bcemed  to  raise  the  plea- 
sures of  earth  above   this   sublunary  sphere,. 


^ 
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though  in  remenibranee  it  claims  nothing  bat 
a  passing  smile,  ov  perhaps  a  faint  sigh  of 
regret,  that  we  have  lost  so  much  of  what 
constituted  the  life  "*■"■■-  early  existence.  Wt 
smile  because  we  lived   to  awake  from 

our  delusion — to  km  it  the  sunshioe  which 

then  appeared  to  <od  of  radiance  pour- 

ing its  golden  strei-  r  hill  and  grove,  and 

diffusing  the  pri  "  happiness   through 

all  the  secret  m;  f  nature,  was  but  the 

ordinary  light  of  day,  Je  to  be  obscured  by 
mists,  and  hid  from  us  by  the  intervention  of 
dense  and  gloomy  clouds.  We  smile  because 
the  brook  that  murmured  at  our  feet  with 
such  continuous  and  unbroken  melody,  to  our 
young  imaginations  pure,  and  clear,  and  vivid, 
like  the  secret  springs  of  unsophisticated  feel- 
ing, since  then  has  wearied  us  with  the  con- 
stant monotony  of  its  sound,  seeming  to  tell 
of  little  else  than  pebbles  and  clear  water. 
We  smile,  because  the  song  of  at  least  half 
the  birds  whose  voices  were  then  all  music, 
has  d^enerated  into  a  mere  chirp ;  but  most 
of  all  we  smile,  because  that  bright  being 
whose  brow  was  garnished  with  a  glory — at 
whose  feet  we  would  have  laid  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  the  whole   world   had   we 
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possessed  them — llie  idol  whom  irreligiously  we 
had  placed  upon  the  high  altar  of  the  soul,  has 
stepped  down  from  that  exalted  pedestal,  and 
passing  forth  into  the  world  endowed  only  with 
the  customary  functions  of  humanity,  has  mixed 
in  the  common  avocations  of  life,  and  become 
'•  Aq  MtinB,  drinkiDg,  bM|«in -nulling  man." 

Or  if  after  such  a  retrospection,  (>ercliancc 
we  sigh,  it  is  not  so  much  with  nny  positive 
regret,  as  with  a  vague  sense  of  some  indefinite 
loss — a  mere  iUuftion — a  fiilse  colouring — a 
deceitful  tone — an  evanescent  charm  which 
owed  its  existence  to  the  infatuation  of  the 
mind,  and  yet  we  sigh  ;  because  not  the  longest 
period  of  man's  natural  life,  not  the  rapid  and 
entire  success  of  all  our  schemes,  not  the 
riches  of  prosperity  poured  into  our  lap,  around 
our  feet,  and  even  beyond  the  circle  of  our 
hopes,  can  restore  what  is  lust  to  us,  when  we 
are  driven  to  the  conviction  that  we  can  love 
no  more.  It  was  an  idle  phantasy,  we  tell  our- 
selves in  after  life,  and  we  join  in  the  ridicule 
that  reprobates  this  foolish  passion  ;  but  would 
we  not  give  all  that  time  and  tears  have  pur- 
chased for  us,  to  Hit  again  in  the  bnglit  mn- 
ahine,  to  look  round  upun  the  tields  and  the 
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errors  cc^nizable  to  the  world's  eye ;  but  steer- 
ing  an  open,  honourable,  upright  course,  may 
defy  the  scrutiny  of  envious  eyes,  and  claim  as 
their  due  from  society  at  lai^,  that  tribute  of 
admiration  which  we  are  ever  ready  to  bestow. 
But  the  unspeakable  anguish  with  which  we 
behold  any  departure  from  this  honoorable 
course  of  conduct,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
proof,  how  intimately  our  sense  of  all  that  it 
admirable  in  tlte  human  character  is  interwoven 
with  our  affections.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say, 
that  we  are  all  so  influenced  by  right  feeling,  or 
so  well  assured  of  the  precise  line  of  demarca> 
tion  between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  over 
the  errors  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  propoftion 
[Horal  culpability.    Far  from  it.    Bui 
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cases  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  iu 
forming  any  pari  of  our  love;  hul  ifl  not  our 
love  at  such  times  languid,  spiritless,  and  in- 
ert !  No  sooner  does  sickness  or  misfortune 
■■sail  the  object  of  our  regard,  than  it  assumes 
m  new  life,  and  all  that  was  dciir  before,  be- 
comes doubly  valuable  beneath  the  pressure  of 
affliction,  or  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  llnw 
oAeo  has  pity  brouaiht  to  light  a  love  whose 
existence  we  were  unconscious  of  before;  and 
those  whom  we  should  once  have  deemed  it 
impt^issible  to  regard  with  tenderness,  have  be- 
eotne,  under  the  shudow  of  misfortune,  the 
objects  of  our  most  devoted  affection. 

The  power  which  love  possesses  of  enhancint; 
our  enjoymenu,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  entitle 
this  sentiment  to  a  high  place  amungst  those 
tiiat  are  most  Influential  in  theii  operations 
Dpon  the  human  niiiid.  I  appeal  tu  tbo  younir. 
or  rather  to  the  old  who  have  not  forgotten 
their  youth,  whether  love  has  not  at  some 
period  of  their  exislenie,  given  a  life  and 
vividness  to  the  aspect  of  cvealion,  a  music  to 
sound,  and  an  intensity  to  all  their  capabilities 
of  simple  and  natural  delight,  which,  while  the 
enchaiUiTient  lasted,  seemed  to  raise  the  pleu. 
surea  of  earth  above  this  sublunary  sphere 
b3 
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other  passions  good  and  evil,  among  which 
lier  love  scenes  form  a  very  small,  and  certainly 
a  very  inferior  part.  And  Miss  Edgeworth, 
"  the  great  enchant'*"': "  who  manages  love 
with  more  tact,  and  g  ith  exquisite  pathug, 

introduces  it  alway  due  subserviency  to 

that  substantial,  som  noral,  which  to  the 
honour  of  her  sex  ar  benefit  of  her  fellow 

creatures,  she   makes  chief  object  of  her 

clear,  well  regulatei  comprehensive  mind. 

We  have  no  work  m  our  language  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  Sorrows  of  Werter 
or  to  Corinne,  each  admirable  in  their  way, 
and  far  above  the  praise  of  an  ordinary  pen.  No 
Englishman  could  possibly  have  written  either. 
He  could  not  have  resigned  himself  so  entirely 
to  any  subject  of  a  tender  and  evanescent 
nature,  as  to  have  studied  it  metaphysically. 
The  spirit  of  sarcasm  is  so  predominant  in 
the  English  constitution,  that  he  would  have 
laughed  at  his  work  before  it  was  half  completed, 
and  the  other  half  would  have  remained  un- 
finished, for  fear  of  bringing  upon  himself  the 
contempt  of  his  friends,  and  the  sneers  of  his 
enemies.  The  loves  of  Black-eyed  Susan, 
Will  Watch,  and  Roderick  Random,  are  more 
pleasing   to   John  Bull ;    because  such  is  his 
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extreme  sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  ridicule, 
that  as  soon  as  the  fatal  smile  appears,  love, 
such  as  it  is  in  these  and  similar  productions, 
can  be  dismissed  altogether  as  a  joke,  and  no 
more  need  be  said  or  done  about  it.  But  to  he 
Convicted  of  sentimentahty — to  be  detected  in 
the  act  of  exhibiting  or  infusing  pathos,  would 
be  a  dilemma  as  unprecedented,  as  insup- 
portable to  that  powerful  stubborn  genius,  the 
grand  aim  of  whose  life  is  never  tu  commit 
himself;  and  that  man  is  unquestionably  com- 
mitted— committed  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption, who  writes  a  book  about  love.  Still 
even  to  critics — to  John  Bull,  who  on  the  score 
of  non-commitment,  constitutes  himself  the 
chief  of  critics,  love  must  be  allowed  to  have 
tlie  power  of  developing  human  character  be- 
yond what  is  possessed  by  any  other  passion, 
sentiment,  or  feeling. 

There  is  a  class  of  beings  so  numerous  that 
tliey  form  a  very  important,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  very  useful  part  of  society,  who  can 
listen  to  the  most  enchanting  music,  with  ears, 
Rnd  thoughts,  and  memory  alive  only  to  the 
sound  of  hidividuiit  noten,  itii priming  them  se- 
parately upon  the  tablet  of  their  minds,  in  order 
that  they  may  Lie  carried  home,  pricked  down 


own  ptanOffSk    B 
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upon  paper,  mid  played  upon  their  own  ptanOff}^ 
or  who  on  beholding  the  finest  speciniens  of 
ancient  painting,  or  eculpture,  immediately 
— before   they  have   bad  time  to  take  in  tlie 


whole  view,  snatch  oui 
and   with  that  ene 
associating  the  nisei  \ 
with  all  that  they  at 
cil  to  the  outline,  in  i 
hibit  to  their  wonderi 
the   colouring  of  the 
sandal,  or  a  Grecian  nose. 


ready  aketch-bot 
ich  men  exhibit  in 
I  their  own  powers 
ipply  the  busy  pen- 
that  they  may  ex- 
riends  a  pattern  of 
ents,  of  a  Roman 
Even  by  this  class 


of  beinga,  the  most  impervious  to  the  tender 
passion,  love  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
fine  ttudy,  because  it  draws  forth  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  human  mind,  and  brings  forward  its 
leading  features  into  a  strong  light. 

The  first  effect  which  love  produces  upon 
the  imagination  is  that  of  exalting  or  ennobling 
its  object,  and  upon  the  principle  of  adapta- 
tion, it  consequently  extends  a  similar  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  where  it  exists.  Under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  before  it  reaches 
the  crisis  of  its  fate,  it  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  smooth  down  the  asperities  of  the  temper,  to 
soften  the  manners,  and  to  diffuse  a  general 
feeling   of  cheerfulness   and    good  will   even 


beyond  the  sphere  of  iu  immediale  object. 
But  uader  circumst&nces  of  an  opposite  de- 
scription, love  i»  remarkable  for  exhibiting  in 
Its  train  all  the  evil  and  frailty  which  belong 
to  our  nature.  We  are  seldom  betrayed  by 
any  other  passion  to  throw  aside  entirely  that 
veil,  beyond  which  pride  conceals  her  hidden 
store  of  private  faults,  and  follies.  But  love 
i&  stronger  than  pride ;  and  it  is  besides  so 
absorbing  in  ils  nature,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  while  devoting  ourselves  to  one  object, 
the  figure  we  are  exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  secrets  we  are  disclosing,  and  the 
open  revelation  we  are  nrnking  of  our  "heart 
of  heartB." 

"  Love,"  says  a  popular  and  powerful  writer, 
"  is  a  very  noble  and  exalting  sentiment  in  its 
first  gemi  and  principle.  We  never  loved 
without  arraying  the  object  in  all  the  glories 
of  moral  as  well  as  physical  perfection,  and 
deriving  a  kind  of  dignity  to  ourselves  from 
our  capacity  of  admiring  a  creature  so  excellent 
and  dignified  ;  but  this  lavish  and  magnificent 
prodigality  of  the  imagination  often  leaves  the 
heart  a  bankrupt.  Love  in  its  iron  age  of  dis- 
appointment becomes  very  degraded— it  sub- 
Diits  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  externul  in- 
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ilulgeacies — a  look — a  touch  of  the  hand,, 
though  occurring  by  accident — a  kind  word,  I 
though  uttered  almost  unconsciously,  sufRce»J 
for  itti  humble  existence.  In  its  first  state,  it  1 
is  like  man  before  the  fall,  inhaling  the  odours  J 
of  paradise,  and  enjoying  the  communioD  of  J 
the  Deity;  in  the  latter,  it  is  like  the  same  1 
being  toiling  amid  the  bnar  and  the  thistle,  J 
barely  to  maintain  a  squalid  existence,  without  J 
enjoyment,  utility,  or  loveliness." 

Shakespeare  has  done  little  towards  givioj^  1 
dignity  to  this   passion,  though  he  seems  to  J 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with   its   ir 
fluencc  upon  the  human  mind.     The  reason  i 
obvious.    Love  is  a  familiar  feeling,  associating  1 
itself  with  mankind  in  their  daily  walk,  and  en- 
tering into  the  ordinary  and  domestic  scenes  of  ^ 
life;  it  tlierefore  speaks  in  a  language  simple 
and   familiar,   scarcely   admitting   of  poetical 
ornament,  except  in  memory  or  imagination ; 
mid  as  the  drama  compels  all  persons  to  speak.  4 
for  themselves,  almost    exclusively   from   the! 
impulse  of  the  moment,  they  can  only  6peak  I 
tif  luve  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  day,  j 
which  language  changing  with  the  tastes  audi 
fashions  of  the  world,  that  of  Shakespeare 
dramatic  eharacteis,  when  they  speak  of  loi 
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is  not  only  uttentiive  to  modem  ears,  bnt  de- 
g;niiling  to  the  eeiitinient  itself — a  aentiment 
wliicli  always  maintains  the  mo»l  elevated 
character  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are  mo«l 
ftcrupuloasly  observed,  and  tlie  etaudanl  of 
tnoral  feeling  is  the  highest.  Yet  Shakespeare 
has  left  a  striking  proof  that  he  could  re- 
Terence  ibis  feeling,  in  the  following  beautiful 
stanza. 

"  Lrl  me  not  lo  the  marriage  of  trot  mind), 

"  Admit  inpedincDli.     Loic  i*  not  lore 
"  Tbatalten  when  it  ilterBlion  fiadi, 

"  Or  bendt  vith  the  rFmover  to  lemoTC. 
'■  Oh :  DO  I  i(  if  an  ercr  fiieJ  mar1i| 

"  That  loolu  on  tcopett  lod  ia  nera  thalini  -. 
"  It  1*  the  itar  of  every  wandering  bark, 

"  Whoae  vortk't  unknown  allhough  iltbeighlbe  taken. 
"  Ltne'i  not  Time'i  foal,  though  roay  lipi  and  L-faeekt 

"  Within  hit  bending  lickle'*  compwa  coiae  ; 
"  Love  alter*  not  with  hi*  brief  honn  and  wccki, 

"  But  Ixan  it  ont  ereo  lo  the  edge  of  doom." 

It  would  be  wholly  at  varianfe  with  nntnre, 
were  the  poet  to  make  his  characters  speak  in 
tropes  and  metaphors,  with  classical  allusions, 
and  rounded  periods,  of  the  passion  whose 
powerful  influence  was  then  upon  them.  No 
tijuu  ever  yet  could  speak  or  write  poetically, 
for  any  length  of  time,  oftheHove  he  was  then 
experiencing.     Thus  it  is  only  by  occasional 
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touches  of  feeling  that  burst  upon  us  in  all 
their  genuine  intensity,  that  the  depth  of  the 
sentiment  is  discovered.  Our  language  may 
be  forcible  and  affecting,  hut  it  is  ttupossible 


that  it  should  b< 
acutely;  and         t 
self,  an  exclusivi 
sacred  neas  to 
love,   that   rei 
exposure  of  it 
the  poet.     It  lb 


when  we  are  feeling 
ertaiii  identity  with 
I'ing  something  like 
ns  which  belong  to 
)en,  full,  unsparing 
ven  in  the  pages  of 
idness  which,  above 


all  other  things,  constitutes  the  poetry  of  love. 
Those  who  live  under  its  influence  possess,  so 
long  as  that  influence  lasts,  a  secret  treasure, 
and  often  betray  by  their  inadvertent  expres- 
sions, and  by  a  speaking  smile,  that  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  enjoying  an  inward 
source  of  satisfaction,  which  their  companions 
know  not  of.  Imagination  invests  with  a  pe- 
culiar importance,  and  a  luysterious  chanu,  all 
the  minutise  of  life,  as  it  is  connected  with  one 
individual  being,  and  the  mind  broods  over  its 
own  private  and  particular  hoard  of  joy,  with  a 
constant  watchfulness  and  jealousy  lest  the 
world,  that  fell  spoiler,  should  break  in  and 
pollute,  even  if  ih  had  no  inclination  or  ability 
to  steal. 
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Under  the  influence  df  love,  we  are  suspicious 
;veii  of  ourselves.  We  shrink  from  making  it 
^  the  common  topic  of  cod  versa  tioii.  It  is  a 
feeling  which  admits  of  no  participation.  VVc 
would  not,  if  ne  could,  muke  converts,  any 
farther  than  our  admiration  extends;  and  us 
<   there  is  no  symputhy  to  be  obtained  by  i 


uunication,  no  one  at  all  : 


ntod  with  tlip 


vorld,  or  with  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
would  ever  tell  their  love,  were  it  not  for  the 
power  which  this  passion  possesses  to  over- 
throw the  rational  faculties,  to  blind  percep- 
tion, and  to  eilcnce  experience,  holding  the 
wise  man  captive  in  the  leading  strings  of 
second  childhood,  and  drawing  him  on  from 
one  folly  to  another,  until  at  last  he  awake» 
from  his  dream,  and  feels,  like  the  unfortunate 
UellowB-mender,  thul  lie  is  wearing  an  ass's 
head.  No  sooner  is  tlie  spell  dissolved,  than 
he  turns  upon  his  fellow  creatuR<a  the  weapons 
uf  ridicule,  dipped  in  the  veuoiu  of  his  wounded 
pride ;  he  laughs  the  moie  in  onler  that  he  may 
appear  to  make  light  of  bis  recent  bonds,  and 
I  thus  revenges  himselffor  bigonn  mortification. 
Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others,  learn  to  keep  silence  on 
this  theme,  but  it  pervades  their  thoughts  and 


leetiiigt)  not  the  less.     It  ig  present  with  tliem] 
in  the  morning  when  they  awake,  and  i 
evening  when  they  seek  repose.     It  is  c-nidle<i 
in  the  bosom  of  the  scented   lose,  and  rockw 
upon  tlic  crested  waves  of  the  $ea.     It  speakj 
to  them  in  the  lulling  wind,  and  gushes  Ibrtn 
in  the  fountain  of  the  desert.     It  is  clothed  in 
the  golden  majesty  of  the  noonday  sun,   and 
shrouded  in  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon.  It  , 
is  the  soul  of  their  world,  the  life  of  their  swm 
and  chosen  thoughts,  the  centre  of  their  exm 
tence,   which  gathers  in   all   their  wa. 
hopes  and  desires.     Here  they  fix  them  to  orx 
point,  and  make  that  the  altar  upon  which  i 
the  {acuities  of  the  soul  pour  out  their  peiM 
petual  incense. 

Bums,  who  has  vvrilten    of  love    move   frfr 
quently,  yet  with  more  simplicity  and  sneetnei 
than  any  other  of  our  poets,  stiikiugly   illus* 
trates  the  potency  of  this  sentiment  in  associa- 
ting itself  with  our  accustomed   ainuBemenU 
and  avocations.     There  was  no  object  in  natui 
which  he  did  not  find  it  possible  to  compafB'^ 
or  contrast   with    the   reigning   queen   of  his* 
affections  ;  but  the  memory  of  one,  above  ull   J 
others,    he    has    immortalized    in    strains   bb>J 
touching  and  poetical,  as  ever  flowed   from  i 
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faithful  recoDection,  a  ivarm  imaginatioh,  and  a 
too  fond  heart. 

The  lines  beginning 

"Thou  lingering  lUr  with  leta'nin;  ray/* 

are,  or  ought  to  be,  too  familiar  to  every  reader 
oi' taste  and  sensibility  to  need  repetition  here,  as 
well  as  those  to  Highland  Mary, equally  expres- 
sive of  ardent  and  poetical  feeling,  a  feeling 
which  all  the  rough  usages  of  the  world  were 
unable  to  deprive  of  its  tenderness,  and  which  all 
the  allurements  of  vice  and  folly  wore  unable 
to  divest  of  its  purity.  In  glancing  over  the 
pages  of  this  genuine  bard  of  nature,  we  are 
ever}'  moment  struck  with  the  peculiar  pathos 
with  which  he  speaks  of  love.  Read  as  an 
instance  the  following  lines,  so  unlike  anything 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  productions  of  the 
present  day. 

**  Had  we  never  lov*d  sae  blindly, 
**  Had  we  never  lov*d  sae  kindly, 
**  Never  met  or  never  parted, 
**  We  had  ne^er  been  broken-hearted. 

**  Fmre  thee  weel,  thoa  f  rtt  and  fairest ! 
**  Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  I 
*'  Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treature, 
**  Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleaavt ! 
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"  Ae  fond  kias.  &acl  th^n  hb  sevi 

"  Ae  r«rewtel,  aits,  for  ever] 

"  Deep  in  heart-wninj  te»ri  I'll  pledge  thee, 

"  Warring  siglis  and  groini  I'll  wtge  th«e. 


I 


Or,- 


'e,  feeli  tbe  rapture, 


Or  again 


I 


"  Altho'  thou  mann  nererbe  mine, 

"  Altho'  even  hope  ii  denied ; 
"  'Til  iweeler  for  thee  despairing, 

"  Than  aught  in  the  world  beaide." 

And  where  in  the  records  of  feeling  can  we 
find  a  more  affecting  description  of  love  and 
poverty  contending  against  each  other,  than  in 
the  following  song ;  the  firet  and  laat  stanzas  of 
which  I  shall  quote  for  the  benefit  of  thoRe 
who  are  too  wise  to  think  of  love,  who  are  too 
happy  to  have  ever  been  compelled  to  take 
poverty  into  their  calculations,  and  who  are 
consequently  unacquainted  with  the  &ct  that 
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both  together  struggling  for  raaetery 

over  Uie            ^^ 

wishes  and  the  will,  create  a  warfare  as  feurfitl           ^^| 

and  desolating  as  any  which  the  hun 

nan  luuirl          ^B 

is  capable  of  enduring. 

M 

"  0  Poortitb  ctuld,  aad  redWu  tore, 

•■  \c  wreck  mj  pocr  bclwon  ye ; 

^^H 

•■  Yet  PoorUlh  «■  I  could  forpve 

^^^H 

"  An  'twere  ns  for  my  Jeanie. 

^^^1 

"  O  why  .ho»ld  t»tt  tic  pIcMurti  h.Te. 

^^H 

"  Life'i  dcTMl  Undi  untwining  ! 

^^^1 

"  Or  wbT  Me  (weel  ■  flower  u  love. 

^^^1 

•■Depend  on  fortune-. .hining! 

■ 

'■  H»w  bl£i[  llie  humble  coller-i  f.te  I 

■ 

■•  He  ttuoo  hi*  fimple  druie  : 

'•  The  nltf  boglea.  weilth  and  tUU-, 

^^H 

"  Can  never  make  them  eerie. 

■'  O  wbj  ahould  fate  lic  pleaiure  ha.e, 

^^1 

■'  Life's  deareit  bandi  untwining? 

^^H 

"  Or  whjr  sae  «we«t  ■  Uower  ai  lore, 

^^^1 

"  Depend  on  fonune-a  ahiniag  >" 

■ 

Moore  has  done  much,  perhaps  m 

,o.  .h.,            ■ 

any  other  man  was  capable  of  doing. 

to  render            ^^| 

thi<i   hackneyed   theme   agreeable   to 

modern           ^^| 

tastes,  by  arraying  the  idol  whose  di' 

i-inity  the           ^^M 

public  had  begun  to  question,  in  every  kind  of          ^^| 

drapery,  graceful  and  gorgeous,  and  ] 

^lacing  it            ^H 

in  every  possible  variety  of  light  and 

shadow.           ^1 

Yet  throughout  the  many  elegant  lines  which  he           ^| 

has  devoted  to  this  subject,  there  are  m 

H 
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occur  to  my  recollection  more  poetically  simple 

mid  touching  than  theae. 

"  A  liojtt  seat  fortb  to  aiil  tloue 
"At  midnigLlot 


"  A  harp  wbo- 

chord  It  gone,                     M 

•■AwoundH 

bu  but  OHE                                    ■ 

■■  UnbrokBi 

or  upon,                                ^ 

"Are  like  »,^ 

ithoot  thee."                       ' 

In  the  pages  ol 

we  find  more  fresh- 

nesB,  and  aometir 

pathos.     There  is  » 

vividness  in  h 

ind  in  the  character 

ofhis  blind,  wmcuw 

e  may  well  helieve  to  have 

proved  too  keen  and  restless  for  the  mortal 
frame  in  which  his  delicate,  sensitive,  and 
ethereal  spirit  was  inclosed — too  refined  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  too  brilliant  for  reason, 
too  dazzhng  for  religion,  and  too  exquisite  for 
i-epose.  The  following  lines  have  great  poetical 
beauty, 

"  Ah  1  fleeter  Fsr  than  fleetest  Btorm  or  steed, 

' '  Or  the  doth  they  bear, 
"  The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  bke  •  dora 

"  With  the  wings  of  care  ; 
"  In  the  battle,  ju  the  darkneia,  in  the  need. 

"  Shalt  mine  cling  to  thee, 
"  Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  love, 
"  It  may  bring  to  thee." 

And  the  following  fragment,  addressed  to  love 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  line,  which 
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IS  in  extremely  bad  tastey  is  perhaps  without 
its  equal  in  poetry  of  this  description. 

*  Thon  art  the  wine  whose  dmnkenneti  b  aU 

*  We  can  detire,  O  Lore  I  and  happy  iOuU, 
'  Ere  from  thy  Tine  the  leavei  of  autmnn  fall, 

*  Catch  thee  and  feed  from  their  o'erflowing  bowU 

*  Thousands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew ; — 
'  Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  rolls 

*  Investest  it ;  and  when  the  heavens  are  hlne 
'  Thou  fiUest  them  ;  and  when  the  earth  is  fair 

*  The  shadow  of  thy  moving  wings  imbne 

'  Its  desarts,  and  its  mountains,  till  they  wear 

'  Beauty  like  some  bright  robe ; — thon  ever  soarest 

'  Among  the  towers  of  men,  iind  as  soft  air 

*  In  spring,  which  moves  the  unawakened  forest, 

*  Clothing  with  leaves  its  branches  bare  and  bleak, 
'  Thon  floatest  among  men ;  and  aye  implorest 

'  That  which  from  thee  they  should  implore : — the  wmk 

*  Alone  kneel  to  thee,  offering  up  the  hearts 
'  The  strong  have  broken— *yet  where  shaU  any  seek 

'  A  garment  whom  thou  clothest  not?** 

From  love,  as  a  passion,  it  is  truly  delightful 
to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  love  in  its  more 
social  and  domestic  character;  and  here  again 
we  find  the  same  poet  offering  to  his  wife  the 
noblest  tribute  of  affectioni  in  language  sis 
tender  as.it  is  elevated  and  pure. 

c2 
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•'  So  DOW  mj  «iimmer  tMt  ii  ended,  Mary, 

'•  And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  hftrft  home; 

"  Ai  Ca  bis  queen  Gome  Ticlor  knight  of  facrj, 

*■  EBrning  bright  ipoiU  for  hi>  enchanCed  dome  i 

"  Nor  tlion  diadsin,  thst  ere  mj-ftme  become 

"  A  star  among  the  lUt      *       i 

■tal  might, 

"  If  it  indeed  may  cbur              i 

tal  gloom. 

"  It.  doubtful  prombe 

'ould  unltf 

With  thj  beloved  name,  ui^. 

jldoflove  and  light. 

"  The  toil  irbicb  stole  from  t)    i 

s  so  man;  aa  hoar 

"  Is  ended,  and  the  fhiit  ii  at 

ly  feet  1 

■■  No  longer  where  the  wnnd«  i  , 

frame  a  bower 

"With  interlaced  brtnc 

and  meet. 

"  Or  where  with  aODiid  1               i 

ly  TOi«s  iweet 

"  Waterfalls  1ea|>  aiMang  wild  ui 

lands  green 

"  Whioh  fraiiic.l  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 

But  beside  thee,  where  stitt  my  1 

learthai  ever  been." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  lines 
form  the  introduction  to  a  work  in  which  the 
poet  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his  genius. 
The  merits  of  this  work  hare  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  richest  offering 
he  had  to  lay  upon  the  shrine  of  affection,  and 
that  that  offering  was  dedicated  to  his  wife. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a  less 
exceptionable  poet,  and  a  less  eccentric  getiius, 
has  left  us  a  beautiful  and  affecting  tribute  to 
affection,  under  the  same  pure  and  sacred  form ; 
and  the  woman  who  could  inspire  these  lines 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  for  the  rest  of  her 
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ik,  nerer  to  receive  the  incense  of  less  hal-              | 

owed  praise. 

■ 

■■  If  tbon  oert  b;  UT  ait.  mj  1m*  f 

fl 

•■  Haw  f.«t  ««d4  ««iin(  f«il 

^1 

"  !n  greto  B«ng«l»-»  pJmj  groit, 

^H 

^M 

•' ir tliM,  mr  knrrl  ««ft  br  BT  wSe, 

^^^^^1 

"  Mr  i>.i)M«  n  m  kMt. 

^^^^^1 

•'Ho.(^,wo.U.>«Fi.....slid. 

^^^^^^M 

"  O'er  Gonga'*  BUinie  Ma  1 

^^^^^H 

■'  t  mill  thee  ■(  the  ilainuB(  n^. 

^^^^^1 

■■  WliiD  on  ouf  deck  reeUneJ, 

'•  In  cuelcH  tat  nr  UmU  I  bj. 

^^^^^M 

"  And  *t>o  Lbe  cooler  wind. 

^^^^^B 

•'  I  miu  thee  «beD  bj  Ganga'i  tUtmm 

^1 

"Mj  twilight  .tep.ljnid.. 

^1 

J                   "  But  mo«t  beneath  the  moori'i  pile  beiB 

•■  I  Diui  thee  ttvta  mj  fide. 

^^^^^M 

k                  "  I  ipmd  my  booki.  my  pnefl  try. 

^^^^^H 

»>        -            "Ttafa.»«i,,sn«.nlod«r. 

^^^^^^H 

^^■ft3at  mi«  thy  land  ippnning  eye. 

^^^^^^H 

^^^K  "  Thy  mtA  atteatiTe  ev. 

^^^^^H 

^^^Plni  when  of  morn  ind  ctc,  the  itar 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^B 

■■  I  reel,  though  thOQ  jirt  Saint  fir. 

V 

,                       •'  Thy  pr»jrer»  iMeDd  for  me. 

1 

"  Then  gn  I  then  on  !  where  dutj  leade. 

^^^^^1 

'■  My  courw  be  oawvd  illll. 

^^^^^^M 

^^^^^M 

,.                     ■■  O'er  bleak  Almorah-.  hlU. 

^^^^^M 

a                  "  That  coune,  nor  Delhi'*  kingly  galei. 

'^^^^H 

^                       "  Nor  wild  Mal<ah  deUin, 

^1 

1                  "Far  tweet  the  blin  lu  both  KWUU 

^1 

.                    ••  On  yoDiler  western  main : 

^^H 

1^ 

^■^^H^^^l 
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"Thytowen,  Bombijr,  glnm  bright,  they  ri^,    ^^^^M 

-  Across  the  du-k  blue  ten.                               '*^^H 

"  Bui  ne'er  were  heart!  so  light  and  gmj,                ^^^| 

•■  A.  then  ahaUmeet  in  thw !"                          '  ^^1 

If  the  language  o'' 

iiient,  proved  byloi. 
clothed   in  liumU' 

-  and  dignified  attaclw     ^ 
,  refined  by  suffering, 
wholly  divested  of 

weakness  or  9elfi 

was  ever  wnmg  out 

by  the  power  of  n 

from  the  inmost  re- 

cesses  of  an  ele 

virtuous  mind,  it  is 

in  the  worda  of 

tcbiuson,  where  she 

speaks  of  the  love  i>.  ..c. 

lamented  husband. 

"  There  ii  onlj  thii  to  be  recorded,  that  d< 
pusion  more  irdent  and  lesse  Idolntroiu;  he  loved  her  better 
thin  his  life,  with  inexpressEble  tcoderaeue  taA  kindneMDa 
bad  »  moat  high  abligiog  uteeme  of  her,  jet  gtill  coaiiderad 
hononr,  religion,  and  duly  abore  her,  nor  ever  inffered  the 
intnuion  of  such  a  dotage  ai  ihoald  blind  biro  from  marking 
her  imperfectiont :  theie  be  looked  upon  with  an  indolgcDt 
eie,  which  did  not  abate  hia  lore  and  eiteeme  of  her,  wbile 
it  augmented  his  care  to  blot  out  all  thoae  ipotts  which 
might  make  her  appcare  lease  worthy  of  that  respect  he  payed 
her ;  and  thus  Indeed  he  soon  made  her  nMre  eqBiH  to  him 
than  he  found  her ;  for  ahe  wa«  a  very  foithfiiU  mirror,  re- 
flecting trulf,  though  but  dimly,  his  own  glories  npon  him, 
■a  long  ai  he  «nu  pretent;  but  ihe  that  was  nothing  before 
hia  inspection  gave  her  a  ftire  flgure,  when  he  was  ratnovod, 
was  only  filled  with  a  dariie  mist,  and  never  could  again  t«ke 
in  any  delightlUl  object,  nor  return  any  ehining  represen. 
tation.  The  greatest  eicellencle  she  had  wa*  the  power  ii( 
apprehending,  and  the  virtue  of  loving  Ui :  Me  aslHB  ahadow 
she  waited  on  him  every  where,  tiU  he  was  taken  Into  thkt 
region  of  light,  which  admitts  of  none,  and  then  she  vanished 
into  nothtOK.     Twaa  not  her  ftce  that  he  lofed,  her  hoitottr 
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and  her  virtue  were  hU  mistretset,  and  thete  (like  PSgma- 
lioii*B)  imagea  of  bis  own  making,  (qt  he  polished  and  gave 
form  to  what  he  found  with  b11  the  ronghneiee  of  the  quarrie 
abont  it ;  but  meeting  with  a  compliant  subject  for  his  owne 
wise  government,  he  found  as  much  satisfaction  as  he  gave, 
and  never  had  occasion  to  number  his  marriage  among  his 
infelicities." 

This  beautiful  illustration  of  lo?e  combiner 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  most  ardent,  as  well 
as  the  most  ennobling  sentiment,  and  wants 
nothing  but  metre  to  entitle  it  to  a  high  place 
in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit 

There  remains  one  important  observation  16 
be  made  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  it  marks 
the  progress  of  national  civilization,  and  the 
improvement  or  the  deterioration  of  public 
morals.  Love,  above  all  other  passions,  is  ca* 
pable  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness,  or 
the  greatest  misery;  of  being  the  most  refined, 
or  the  most  degraded.  It  may  be  associated 
with  the  highest  virtue,  or  made  the  compa- 
nion of  the  lowest  vice.  Where  a  nation  or  a 
community  is  the  most  licentious,  love  is  the 
least  respected.  Where  deference  is  paid  to 
moral  laws*  and  religious  duties,  love  is  re- 
garded as  the  bond  of  domestic  union,  the 
charm  which  diffuses  a  secret,  but  holy  in- 
fluence over  our  domestic  enjoyments.  In  pa- 
triarchal times,  when  men  were  dispersed  over 
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ihe  face  of  the  earth  in  eepamte  families  or 
tribes,  love  dwelt  among  them  like  a  patient 
handmaid,  ministering  to  their  private  comfort, 
but  whoUy  uninHuential  in  directing  their  im- 
portant movements.  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  men,  following '  Btandard  of  false  glory, 
maintained  their  ]  ions  by  force  of  arms, 
and  sacrificed  ease,  'sty,  or  life,  to  the  laws 
of  honour,  and  the  a<^  ntures  of  knig;ht-erran- 
try,  love  was  won  d  ns  a  goddess,  whose 
inspiration  endow<  r  votaries  with  super- 
human power,  and  whose  protection  was  a 
fihield  of  adamant.  And  thus,  through  the 
different  changes  of  national  character  and 
customs,  love  adapts  itself  to  all,  luxunating 
in  the  indulgence  of  artificial  life,  or  sharing 
the  drudgery  of  corporeal  toil. 

Even  in  individuals,  it  is  not  going  too  for  to 
say,  that  low  notions  of  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  love,  bespeak  a  vitiated  mind,  and 
show,  like  the  "  trail  of  the  serpent,"  in  the 
garden  of  Eden,  that  the  principle  of  evil  has 
been  there.  There  is  in  its  elevated  nature, 
a  character  of  constancy,  truth,  and  dignity, 
which  constitutes  the  essence  of  its  being,  and 
no  pure  eye  can  behold  it  robbed  of  these, 
without  sorrow  and  indignation. 

It  is  this  faculty  of  adaptation  to  all  circtim- 
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stances  and  states  of  tjeins,  which  renders  love 
so  entirely  subservieut  to  the  purposes  of  the 
poet;  because  It  takes  the  tone  of  tha  times, 
as  well  as  that  of  individual  character,  and 
participating  in  good  or  evil,  calls  forth  these 
opposing  principles  in  all  their  power. 

Besides  tlie  love  here  spoken  of,  poetry 
abounds  in  descriptions  of  that  which  aa&uues 
tlie  sober  garb  of  friendship,  and  which  is  per- 
haps of  all  others  the  most  substantial  support 
to  the  human  mind,  through  the  ditBculties 
and  temptations  necessaiily  encotuitered  in  the 
journey  of  life.  A  friend  well  chosen  is  the 
greatest  treasure  we  can  possess.  We  have  ni 
such  a  friend  the  addition  of  another  mind, 
whose  strength  supplies  our  weakness,  and 
whose  virtues  render  us  ambitious  of  the  aanie. 
We  Ree  frequent  instances  that  men  alone  tn 
the  world — unknown,  and  unvalued,  will  com- 
mit errors,  we  might  say  vices,  from  which  tiie 
well-timed  warning  of  a  friend  would  have  re- 
atrained  them,  and  stain  their  character  with 
follies,  for  which,  if  a  friend  had  blushed,  they 
too  would  have  been  ashamed.  All  the  en- 
dearing associations  which  enhance  our  plea- 
sures, or  console  us  under  afHiction,  are  centred 
in  the  name  of  friend.  When  the  stroke  of  ad* 
c3 
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veraity  falls  upon  us,  tlie  sympathy  of  a 
I'riend  takes  away  half  its  heaviness.  When] 
the  world  migunderetands  our  meaning,  aiwtl 
attributes  bad   motives  to  what  are   only  ilt^  I 


judged  actions,  ■ 
tion  those  who  have 
Qlone  can  telt)  thai 
H9  better,     Whtiii 
pectedly  upon  us,  ii 
full   for  enjoyment, 
who  shares  the  overp 


with  what  satiefafr  I 
irienced  the  feeling- 1 
is  one  who  knows  i 
)rtune  comes  unex-l 
:  b^o  suddeti  and  too  J 
asten  to  our  frteu4  I 
id  leaves  ns  hBi>py^l 


When  doiibtfidlv  we  tread  the  dangerous  path 
of  life,  misdirected  hy  our  puflioRB,  and  bewiK 
dered  by  our  fears,  we  look  for  the  hand  of  frieod- 
ship  to  point  out  the  safe  footing,  from  whence  we 
shall  bless  our  guide.  When  wounded,  slighted, 
and  cast  back  into  the  distance,  by  those  whoee 
fickle  favour  we  had  sought  to  win,  we  exclaim 
in  the  midst  of  our  disappointments,  "  There  is' 
one  who  loves  me  still !"  And  when  wearied 
with  the  warfare  of  the  world,  and  "  sick  of  its 
harsh  sounds,  and  sights,"  we  return  to  the 
communion  of  friendship,  as  we  rest  after  a 
laborions  journey,  in  a  safe  sweet  garden  of 
refreshment  and  peace.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivate 
ii>g  AiB  garden,  and  maintaining  our  right  to 
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possess  it ;  but  it  repays  us  for  the  pricei  and 
when  we  have  exercised  forbearance,  and 
interchanged  kind  offices,  and  spoken,  and 
borne  to  hear  the  truth,  and  been  faithful,  and 
gentle,  and  sincere,  we  find  a  recompence  in 
our  own  bosoms,  as  well  as  in  the  afii^tions  of 
our  friend. 

There  are  yet  other  modifications  of  love, 
such  as  that  which  constitutes  the  chain  of 
domestic  union — the  love  of  brothers  and 
sisters ;  and  lastly,  and  most  to  be  revered  as 
the  foundation  of  family  concord  and  social 
happiness,  we  might  almost  say  of  moral  feel- 
ing, the  love  which  subsists  between  parents 
and  children,  uniting  on  one  hand  the  ten- 
derest  impressions  we  have  received,  with  the 
first  lessons  we  have  learned;  on  the  other, 
the  warmest  affection,  with  the  weightiest  re- 
sponsibility. The  weakness  and  waywardness 
of  a  child  watched  over  by  parental  love, 
directed  by  parental  care,  and  reclaimed  by 
parental  authority,  are  so  frequently  ajluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures,  when  describing  the  con* 
dition  of  man  in  reference  to  his  Maker,  and 
in  themselves  harmonize  so  entirely  with  that 
relation,  that  we  use  the  name  of  **  Seanemly 
Father,*  not  only  in  obedience  to  scriptural 
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The  poetry  of  grief  is  exhibited  under  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms,  all  capable  of  so  wide 
a  <lifference  in  character  and  degree,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  sentiment  of  grief, 
first,  under  that  mild  and  sollened  aspect  which 
assumes  the  name  of  sadness  or  melancholy, 
and  then  as  a  gloomy  passion,  absorbing  every 
faculty  of  the  soul. 

Of  all  the  distinctive  characters  assumed  by 
gi-ief,  from  simple  sadn«M  to  wild  despair, 
melancholy  is  the  most  poetical,  because  while 
it  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  imagination, 
its  influence  is  so  gentle  us  to  leave  all  the 
other  intellectual  powers  at  full  liberty  to  ex- 
ercise their  particular  functions.  Burton  speaks 
of  melancholy  as  engendering  strange  conceits 
— as  quickening  the  perceptions,  and  expanding 
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the  faculties  of  the  mind ;  and  Lord  Byron,  j 
scarcely  less  intimate  than  this  quaint  old  writst  J 
with  the  dilTerent  mental  maladies  to  whickf 
our  nature  is  liable,  describes  the  "  glam 


lelancholy" 


"a  fearf     gift." 


"  Wbflt  is  it  but  Ihir  Icleii  <pe  of  truth 

ii  '       "  )Aliicb  Btripa  the  d.  !  of  ill  phialaaiu, 

^  "  And  bringi  life  □  tter  nakrdoeu, 

'■  Making  the  cold  oo  real !" 

When  melanchol  s  possession  of  | 

soul,  we  lose  as  it  v-c.^  „.,d  perspective  of  c 
mental  vision.  W'c  forget  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  things,  and  mistaking  the  small  for 
the  great,  or  the  distant  for  the  near,  magnify 
their  importance,  examine  their  particular  parts, 
and  fill  our  imaginations  with  their  nature  and 
essence.  This  ia  in  fact  "  making  the  cold 
reality  too  real;"  for  though  there  is  much 
of  truth  in  the  vivid  perceptions  of  melancholy, 
it  is  truth  misplaced,  truth  with  which  the  wise 
man  has  little  to  do,  but  which  mioUters 
powerfully  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  "mind 
diseased." 

.  Being  in  our  nature  as  liable  to  pain  as  we 
are  susceptible  of  pleasure ;  and  by  the  neglect 
of  our  privileges,  and  abuse  of  our  faculties, 
subjected  to  the  experience  of  even  greater  suf- 
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fering  than  enjoyiiieDt;  it  ncce-ssarily  Tollows, 
that  those  views  of  the  condition  of  man  which 
are  tinctured  with  the  somhre  hues  of  melan- 
choly, should  be  regarded  aa  the  most  natural 
as  well  as  the  most  Interesting.  There  is  little 
poetry  in  mirth,  or  even  in  perfect  happiness, 
except  as  it  is  contrasted  with  misery ;  and  thus 
all  attempts  to  describe  the  perfection  of 
heavenly  beatitude  fail  to  interest  our  feelingti. 
The  joys  of  heaven  are,  according  to  the  writers 
who  have  ventured  upon  these  dcEcHptions, 
chiefly  made  np  of  luxuries  which  in  this  world 
money  alone  can  pnrclnse,  itnd  money  is  con- 
nected in  our  ideas  with  toil  and  strife,  with 
en\-y,  and  jealousy,  and  never-ending  vexation  ; 
ortheyconsist  of  fountains  always  pure,  flowers 
that  never  fade,  and  skies  which  no  clotid  has 
everobscured — things  which  we  find  itdiflicult 
to  conceive  ;  or  of  perpetual  praises  sung  by  an 
innumerable  host  of  saints — an  employment 
which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  from 
ideas  of  monotony  and  weariness.  Far  more 
touching  and  mure  descriptive  of  that  state  to 
which  the  experienced  soul  learns  to  aspire  as 
to  its  greatest  bliss,  are  those  descriptions  and 
allusions  abounding  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
particularly  in  the  Book  uf  Revelations,  where  a 
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great  muUitucle  which  no  mun  could  number^  J 
are  seen  Btainiiiig  around  the  t)irone  arrayed  t 
white  robes,  and  with  palms  in   tlieir  hnadsi  I 
and  when  the  question  is  asked^  who  are  thes^  j 
and  whence  came  the;  ifl  answered,  "  theaft  I 

are  they  which  came  of  great  tribulatios'  I 

— they  shall   hunger  ni     tnore,  neither  think  - 
any  more;  neither  st  e  sun  light  on  th 

nor  any  heat.     For  tl  ib  which  ia  the  midsi 

of  the  throne  shall  ie-  tieni,  and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters :  and  Ood 
shall  wipe  away  all  tmirs  from  their  eyes." 
Here  the  allusion  to  the  sufferings  and  wants 
of  our  mortal  nature  is  continued  thnMighoutr 
forming  that  natural  and  necessary  contrast 
with  perfect  happiness,  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  poetry.  Such  expressions  as  these 
come  home  to  the  heart  that  has  known  tribu- 
lation, and  therefore  can  conceive  the  blessed- 
nesB  of  eternal  repose — which  has  known  the 
anguish  of  mortal  sorrow,  and  therefore  can 
appreciate  the  healing  of  the  heavmly  Coc^ 
forter. 

Every  thing  that  deeply  interests  our  feelings 
has  some  connection  with  our  own  condition, 
or  some  accordance  with  our  own  tastes.  All 
who  experience  a  healthy  state  of  mind  have  a 
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keen  reliBh  for  happiness ;  but  all  aie  not  ao  free 

from  enTy  or  selfishness  as  folly  to  enjoy  the 

happiness  of  others ;  and  that  which  falls  to 

oar  own  share  is  so  absorbing  in  its  nature, 

that  we  feel  little  inclination  to  pour  it  forth  in 

poetical  descriptions,  at  least  while  its  influence 

lasts;  and  when  it  is  OTer,  it  can  only  be 

alluded  to  with  a  certain  degree  of  sadness  and 

legrel.     It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it 

requires  a  more  amiable  temper  of  mind  to 

laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  than  to  weep  wHh 

those  who  weep;  and  experience  must  have 

taught  all  who  have  made  the  experiment,  that 

it  is  less  difficult  to  excite  interest  by  detailing 

our  sorrows,  than  our  joys.    Our  fnends  weep 

with  us,  but  far  themselves ;  and  perhaps  at 

the  bottom  of  their  hearts  are  not  grieved  to 

find  that  they  do  not  suffer  alone.    But  when 

we  fly  to  them,  full  of  our  own  individual 

hopes  and  joys,  they  often  unconsciously  throw 

some  damp  upon  our  ecstatic  emotions,  or 

coldly  turn  away,  deeming  us  selfbh  and  in* 

considerate   to  have    wholly  forgotten    their 

situation  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own. 

Lord  Byron,  the  most  melancholy  of  all  our 
poets,  found  a  home  in  every  heart.  The  love-* 
lorn  maiden  fed  upon  his  pages,  well  pleased  to 
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read  exprettaioos  wbich  described  a  pa^siorf 
hopeless  and  irremediable  as  her  own  ;  Ute 
disappointed  and  the  dissolute  discovered  there 
the  language  of  a  sympathy,  which  they  soui^bt 
in  vain  of  the  giddy  1  around   them :   but 

above  all,  the  misai  curled  his  contemp- 

tuous lip,  and  glorif  laving  found  a  hi«h 

and  titled  baid  whi  icd   mankind   as  i%^ 

did.     It  would  be  It  to  point  out    thtt 

productions  of  any  lign  d  joyous  poet,  which 
have  been  equally  pop  r,  aiid  eqauUy  penW 
tratin^  to  the  soul  of  the  reader.  Some  th?re 
ai'e  which  have  been  great  favourites  with  the 
public;  but  such  for  the  most  part  have  been 
recommended  by  the  force  of  their  6atire,  and 
the  poignancy  of  their  jests,  rather  than  for  the 
pure  stream  of  rational  happiness  flowiDg 
through  their  strains. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  poetry^ 
in  order  to  meet  with  a  welcome  in  the  world, 
must  address  itself  to  the  feelings  of  mankind 
as  they  are,  not  as  they  should  be.  It  may  be, 
and  unquestionably  has  been,  the  means  of  raid- 
ing in  the  soul  a  high  tone  of  moral  feelittg.-^ 
of  purifying  what  is  gross,  and  subduing  what 
is  harsh;  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
establishing  a  chain  of  connection  between  our 
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low  wants  and  wishes,  Biid  that  which  is  high, 
and  pure,  and  holy.  Happiness  therefore — 
happiness  without  alloy,  can  never  be  a  suitable 
theme  for  the  inuse,  until  we  enter  upon  a  state 
of  existence  where  it  shall  more  fre<]uently  be 
our  experience.  But  melancholy,  towards 
which  all  our  feehnt|;s  have  some  tendency, 
either  immediate  or  remote,  will  add  a  charai 
to  the  language  of  poetry,  to  long  as  it  is 
understood  and  felt  by  all.  Descriptions  of 
life,  without  its  cares  and  sorrows,  would 
appear  to  us  little  less  wearisome  and  unna- 
tural than  landscapes  without  shadow;  but 
those  whieli  arc  varied  by  the  sombre  colouring 
Iwrrowed  by  ex|>erience  from  the  hand  of  grief, 
exhibit  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  the 
essential  characteristics  of  truth. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  that  we  should  be  stimulated  lo 
action  by  certain  wishes  and  wanU  arising 
within  ourselves.  Hud  man,  constitated  as  he 
now  is,  been  placed  in  a  simalion  of  perfect 
I'njoyment,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  one 
of  supineness  and  glolh,  in  which  his  mental 
powers  would  have  experienced  no  exercise, 
and  consequently  no  improvement.  Thus  when 
we  look  with  regret  upon  the  daily  wants  of 
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mankind,  and  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
a  defect  in  his  nature,  or  an  error  in  his  morals, 
we  do  not  reHect  that  they  are  paits  of  a 
powerful  machine,  so  constructed  and  designed 
as  to  awaken  and  stimulate  man's  highest  ca- 
pabilities, yet  so  liable  to  derangement,  mis- 
application, and  abuse,  as  to  be  frequently 
converted  by  his  ignorance,  or  want  of  care, 
into  the  engine  of  his  own  destruction.  It  was 
the  want  of  some  medium  of  communication 
which  iirst  led  to  the  use  of  certain  sounds  as 
signs  of  our  ideas,  and  it  was  the  same  want 
which  produced  such  an  arrangement  of  these 
sounds  as  to  constitute  a  copious  language ;  it 
was  the  want  of  some  sweet  influence  to  sooth 
the  asperities  of  pain,  and  labour,  and  btigue, 
which  prompted  the  cultivation  of  music;  it 
was  the  want  of  some  visible  and  substantial 
personification  of  their  own  ideas  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  which  operated  upon  the  genius  of 
the  first  artists,  and  produced  those  massive 
but  sublime  attempts  at  sculpture  which  arose 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  were  afterwards 
improved  upon  by  the  more  refined  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Greece;  and  it  was  the  want  of  a 
higher  tone  of  language,  suited  to  the  most 
elevated  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  which 
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first  diHTuscd  the  refreshing  stream  of  poetry 
ever  the  world,  gave  the  charm  of  melody  lo 
the  hymns  of  Israel's  minstrel  king,  inspii-ed 
the  father  of  ancient  verse  with  those  heroic 
strains  which  stilt  delight  the  world,  found  a 
language  and  a  voice  for  the  impassioned  soul 
af  Sappho,  tired  the  genius  of  Euripides,  und 
which  still  continues,  though  often  unknown 
ftnd  unacknowledged,  to  tune  to  harmony  the 
poet's  secret  thoughts,  operating  upon  the 
•pringsof  sympathy  and  love,  like  Uie  airs  that 
touch  unseen  the  chords  nf  the  £olian  harp. 

But  above  all,  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
Borrow  that  this  want  is  felt.  Joy  is  sufficient 
of  itself;  the  soul  receives  it,  and  is  satisfied. 
But  sorrow  is  burdensome,  and  the  soul  would 
<gladly  throw  it  otT;  and  because  it  cannot  give 
what  no  one  is  willing  to  receive,  would  cast 
at  upon  the  winds,  or  diH'usc  it  through  crea- 
tion's space.  The  mind  that  is  under  the 
influence  of  melancholy,  knows  no  rest.  It  is 
wearied  with  an  incessant  craving  for  some- 
thing beyond  itself.  It  seeks  for  sympathy, 
-but  never  finds  enough.  It  is  dissatisfied  with 
present  things,  and  because  the  beings  around 
it  are  too  gross  or  too  familiar  to  offer  that 
refilled  communion  for  which   it   ever    pines. 
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it  pours  forth  in  poetic  strains  the  tmnscript 
of  its  own  sorrows,  trusting  thnt  the  world 
contains  other  sufferers  at  least  half  as  wretch- 
ed as  itself,  who  will  read,  with  a  pity  too 
distant  to  offend,  descriptions  of  a  fate  more 
lamentable  than  their  own. 

There  needs  no  greater  proof  that  melan- 
choly is  poetical,  than  the  effect  it  produces 
upon  imagination,  converting  everything  into 
its  own  bitter  food.  Under  the  influence  of 
melancholy,  the  voice  of  friend.ship  often 
sounds  reproachful,  and  always  unfeeling 
when  it  speaks  the  truth  ;  the  looks  of  glad- 
ness worn  by  others,  are  proofs  of  their  want 
of  consideration  for  ourselves ;  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  instances  of  pity,  and  pity,  under  such 
circumstances,  always  appears  accompanied 
with  contempt.  Love  is  apt  to  attack  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  melancholy,  but  it  is 
always  in  some  forbidden  shape ;  and  religion, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  sovereign  balm 
for  all  mental  maladies,  appears  to  them  like  a 
sacred  enclosure  drawn  around  a  chosen  few, 
from  which  they  are  eternally  shut  out.  If 
they  read  the  Bible,  they  turn  to  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Book 
of  Job  ;  and  seated  on  a  cushion  of  ease,  in  the 
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full   enjoyment  of  health,    and    wealth,  and 
luxury  of  every  kind,  they  believe  themselves 
to   be   as    severely   tried,   as    miserable,   and 
perhaps  as  patient,  as  the  heroic  sufferer.     If 
they  go  forth  into  the  fields,  the  flowers  either 
look  wan  and  sickly,  or  mock  them  with  their 
gorgeous   hues ;     the   trees   spread   around   a 
gloomy  shade ;  the  streams  murmur,  as  every 
thing  on  earth  has  a  right  to  do ;  the  birds  and 
the  insects  that  flutter  in  the  sunshine,  are  poor 
deluded  victims  of  mortality,  sporting  away 
their  short-lived  joy;    the  clouds  which  vary 
the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  and  the  calm  blue 
heavens,  are   emblematical  of  the   '*  palpable 
obscure  "  in  which  their  own  fate  is  involved ; 
and  if  the  sun  shines  forth  in  his  glory,  it  is  to 
remind  them  that  no  sun  will  ever  more  rise  to 
disperse  the  darkness  of  their  souls.     Instead 
of  indulging  in  those  wide  and  liberal  views 
which  embrace  the  perfection  and  beauty  of 
the   universe,  they   fix  their    attention   upon 
objects  single  and  minute,  choosing  out  such 
as  may  most  easily  be  connected  with  gloomy 
associations.      In   the   gorgeous  hues   of  the 
autumnal  foliage,  the  eye  of  melancholy  can 
■distinguish  nothing  but  the  faded  leaves  just 
separated  from  the  bough,  and  flickering  down- 
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wards  on  the  reckless  wind,  with  those  dizzy 
and  convulsive  movements  which  are  wont  to 
precede  an  irrevocable  fall  j  from  amongst  tht 
cheerful  songsters  of  the  grove,  it  singles  out 
the  bird  with  wounded  wing;  it  perceives  the 
ri6ed  nest,  and  knows  by  the  scattered  plu- 
mage that  the  spoiler  has  been  there  ; 
throughout  the  flowery  wilderness  of  the 
fields,  or  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  cultivated 
garden,  it  sees  only  the  blighted  blossom,  the 
broken  stem,  or  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  conker- 
womi  ;  in  the  heavens,  it  beholds  only  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  waning  moon,  or  the  feeble  star 
that  glitters  in  a  world  of  gloom;  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  it  selects  those  species  which 
prey  upon  each  other,  and  turns  from  the 
gpoitive  gambols  of  the  lamb,  to  the  kite  that 
hovers  over  the  feathery  brood,  or  the  tiger  and 
the  cat  that  torture  ere  they  devour  their  vic- 
tims ;  in  the  city,  it  is  sensible  only  of  poverty, 
disease,  and  accumulated  crime ;  and  in  the 
social  circle,  it  sees  only  the  lip  of  scorn,  the 
pale  cheek,  or  the  averted  eye.  Over  the 
calendar  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the 
melancholy  hold  themselves  peculiarly  privi- 
leged to  mourn,  because,  in  the  first  instance, 
another  sentient  and  i-esponsiblo  being  is  added 
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to  the  dark  catalogue  of  those  who  come  into 
the  world  to  sin  and  suffer ;  in  the  second,  an 
additional  proof  is  about  to  be  exhibited  before 
the  world  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes,  and 
the  disappointment  which  inevitably  attends 
our  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness;  and  the 
third  is  an  awful  evidence  of  that  fatal  doom  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening.  In  short,  there  is 
nothing  natural  or  familiar,  sweet  or  soothing, 
good  or  great,  which  does  not  set  the  gloomy 
and  morbid  imagination  afloat  upon  ''  a  sea 
of  troubles:"  and  it  is  this  exuberance  of 
fancy,  this  illimitable  range  of  thought,  this 
jGsrtility  of  the  mind  in  producing  objects  of 
mournful  association,  which  constitutes  the 
poetry  of  melancholy. 

"  I  hiTe  of  late/*  sayt  Hmmlet,  **  (but  wherefore  I  know 
noti)  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of  exercises :  and, 
indeed,  it  goes  so  hesTily  with  my  disposition,  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  ; 
this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  yon,  this  brava 
o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof,  fretted  with 
golden  fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  fool 
and  pestilent  congregation  of  Tapours.  IKliat  a  piece  of 
work  is  a  man  I  How  noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite  in  faeol- 
ties !  in  form,  and  moving,  how  express,  and  admirable  t  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel  I  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  god  1 
The  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals !  and  yet  to 
me,jrhat  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  Man  delights  not  me, 
—nor  woman  neither." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  grief 
a>  a  pmssion,  under  which  character  there  is  one 
peculiarity  to  be  remarked,  tending  powerfully 
to  invest  it  with  the  poetical  charm  it  unques- 
tionably possesses — it  Is  the  peculiar  force  and 
▼ividness  of  some  of  our  perceptions  while  the 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  influence  of  grief. 
It  is  true  we  cannot  reason,  nor  calculate,  nor 
detect  the  weakness  of  sophistry,  because  the 
mind  in  thit;  state  is  incapable  of  action.  The 
only  faculty  awakened  in  it,  is  that  of  receiving 
impressions ;  a  power  considerably  heightened 
and  increased  by  the  total  suspension  of  its  ac- 
tive operations.  But  it  is  to  trifles  alone  that 
this  power  is  applied — to  things  of  no  import- 
ance, and  such  as  hold  no  relative  connection 
with  the  cause  of  grief.  Thus  the  criminal  at  the 
bar,  though  wholly  incapacitated  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  laws  by  which 
he  is  tried,  looks  round  upon  the  judge,  the 
witnesses,  and  the  whole  court ;  and  with  an 
acuteness  and  vividness  of  perception  which 
seem  actually  to  be  the  means  of  forcing  every 
unwelcome  object  upon  his  sight,  be  beholds 
the  breathless  and  expectant  multitude  around 
him,  from,  amongst  whom  he  is  able  to  distin- 
guish, and  single  out  particular  faces,  which  if 
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he  is  liappy  enough  lo  escape  the  dreaded 
doom,  will  remain  impressed  upon  his  memory 
till  his  latest  day.  The  messenger  who  bringe 
I  H8  evil  tidingg,  is.  Tor  any  thought  or  interest 
I  that  we  bestow  upon  him  individually,  a  mere 
intelligence,  a  voice,  a  breath  of  air;  and  yet 
we  find  afterwards  that  we  have  involuntarily 
noted  down  in  characters  never  to  be  obli- 
terated, his  countenance,  his  dress,  his  manner, 
and  the  tones  in  which  his  errand  was  de- 
livered. We  watch  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  our  very  souls  absorbed  by  the  near 
prospect  of  that  fearfiil  dissolution  which  is 
■bout  to  deprive  us  of  a  child,  a  parent,  a 
friend,  or  a  brother,  unconscious  (hat  our 
'  thoughts  have  wandered  for  one  moment  from 
what  was  most  important  or  impressive  in  that 
awful  scene ;  yet  in  after  life,  even  when  the 
heavy  wheels  of  time  have  have  rolled  over  us, 
laden  with  other  accidents,  and  other  griefs, 
we  are  able  to  recall  with  a  distinctness  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  never  known  it, 
the  particular  aspect  of  that  sick  chamber — the 
folded  curtains — the  pillow  without  rest — the 
wild  delirious  wanderings — the  countenance 
of  the  nurse — the  voice  of  the  physician — and 
bU  the  other  rainutice  of  that  mournful  scene. 
D  2 


52.  THE    FOETRT   OF   LIFE. 

It  is  with  the  tide  of  feeling  as  with  a 
swollen  river.  The  violent  and  overwhelming 
force  of  tlie  torrent  bears  along  with  it  innu- 
merable fragments  from  the  desolated  shore. 
While  the  stream  nii^h  on,  swollen  and  tu- 
multuous, these  fragments  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable amongst  the  rlpoots,  and  rapids, 
and  roaring  falls;  but  wlien  it  subsides  and 
again  glides  calmly  within  its  natural  bounda- 
ries, tfaey  rise  to  the  surface  md  afford  clear  and 
palpable  evidence  of  the  ti-eniendous  strength 
and  violence  of  the  overwhelming  flood. 

Lord  Byron  has  described  with  his  wonted 
power  and  pathos  this  capability  of  the  mind, 
when  under  the  influence  of  grief,  in  that  most 
aflecting  (I  might  almost  say  most  beautiful) 
of  his  poems  "  The  Dream."  In  the  melan- 
choly scene  so  forcibly  exhibiting  the  deep 
but  silent  anguish  of  plighting  the  hand 
without  the  heart,  how  natui-ally  do  the 
thoughts  of  the  gloomy  being  he  has  chosen 
to  represent,  rush  back  to  the  season  of  his 
first — his  only  love,  and  settle  upon  the  last 
agonizing  moment  of  separation,  which  life  has 
now  no  power  to  equal  by  any  future  suffering, 
A  minor  poet,  or  a  less  experienced  reasoner, 
would  have  centred  all  the  recollections  of  the 
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heart-stricken  bridegroom  in  the  person  of  the 
lady  herself;  but  Lord  Byron,  who  could  at 
liis  own  pleasure  make  use  of  expressions  as 
'delicate  as  poetical — as  poetical  as  true,  co- 
louring the  whole  scene  with  those  ethereal 
tints  which  belong  to  the  highest  genius, 
merely  alludes  to  the  sacred  object  of  such 
deep,  and  fervent,  and  forbidden  thoughts  as 
a  **  destiny  ;*'  while  he  gives  us  the  minor 
parts  of  the  picture,  clear,  and  distinct  as  they 
would  be  in  the  memory  of  one  who  could  feel 
and  suffer  like  himself. 


"  He  could  tee 


*'  Not  that  which  was,  hut  that  which  ihould  hiTebeen 

*'  But  the  remembered  chamben  and  the  place, 

**  The  day,  the  hoar,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, — 

**  All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hoar, 

''  And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back 

<<  And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light. 

'*  What  business  had  they  there  at  such  an  hour  ?*' 

We  might  add  to  what  has  already  been 
«aid  of  grief,  the  pleasure  which  it  is  supposed 
to  afford  in  recollection ;  a  subject  much  sung 
and  celebrated  by  the  poets,  but  one  to  which 
I  confess  myself  too  ignorant,  or  too  obtuse 
to  be  able  to  do  justice.  Still  we  all  know 
there  are  those  who  can  linger  over  the  grave 
recently  closed  over  their  heart's  treasure,  who 
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love  to  revisit  eceiies  of  former  Bufferings,  awl 
dwell  in  lengthened  detail  upon  tbe  sorrows 
ttaey  have  endured;  sind  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  such  are  the  individuals  beat  qualified 
to  describe  the  poetry  <  '  grief;  rather  than 
those  who  shrink  from  nil  retrospection  of 
their  own  experience,  and  hurry  on  through 
life  to  find  in  the  future  lat  has  failed  them 
in  the  past. 

We  turn  from  thia  sub  ct  to  the  considera- 
tion of  grief  under  that  peculiar  character  which 
appears  to  claim  more  than  its  due  share  of 
interest,  and  which  by  the  world  is  called  ^rsf 

The  first  grief  generally  ariseB  from  disap- 
pointment in  love,  death  of  parents,  change  of 
fortune,  or  neglect  of  friends ;  all  sufficient 
causes  of  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  so  powerful 
or  durable  in  their  effects,  as  the  accumulated 
cares,  crosses,  and  afflictions,  which  beset  us 
in  after  life.  This  grief  is  comparatively  with- 
out association,  and  therefore,  though  touching 
and  pathetic  in  the  extreme,  because  it  falls 
upon  the  young,  and  often  upon  the  beautiful, 
cannot  in  the  experience  of  the  mourner  be 
comparable  to  those  in  which  are  combined  the 
accumulated  sufferings  that  arise  from  memory. 
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and  anticipation — the  recollection  of  happinew 
diat  never  can  retam — the  fear  of  future  evil 
yet  more  intolerable  than  the  present 

The  first  grief  is  unquestionably  a  fertile 
aobject  for  the  poet,  because  it  supplies  all  the 
interest  arising  from  strong  contrast;  as  a 
andden  blight  falling  upon  the  luxurious  vege* 
tation  of  a  productive  soil,  affords  more  matter 
for  affecting  and  melancholy  description,  than 
the  leafless  desert  stretched  out  in  its  perpetual 
sterility  beneath  a  burning  sun. 

The  first  grief  comes  to  the  young  heart  like 
the  rough  wind  to  the  blossom — ^like  the  early 
frost  to  the  full  blown  flower — ^like  the  gather* 
ing  vapours  to  the  smiling  sun — ^like  the  dark 
cloud  to  the  silver  moon — like  the  storm  to  the 
summer  sea — like  the  sudden  influence  of  all 
those  fatal  accidents  which  deface  the  lovely 
and  verdant  aspect  of  nature;  not  like  that  dull 
monotony  of  constant  care  which  experience 
proves  to  be  far  more  intolerable,  but  which 
the  poet  rejects  for  its  very  weariness.  The 
tears  which  dim  the  eye  of  youthful  beauty  are 
wholesome,  natural,  and  refreshing,  compared 
with  those  which  wear  away  the  waning  sight. 
When  youthful  beauty  weeps,  what  heart  so 
callous  as  not  to  be  touched  with  pity  ?    What 
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benevolence  so  limited  as  not  to  extend  to  tluifl 
fair  sufferer  the  consolation  of  love,  and  ttel 
comfort  of  protection  '.  Tliere  is  something  ii 
our  very  nature  which  makes  us  yearn  with  I 
peculiar  tenderness  ov  '  oae  who  mounj  for  J 
their  first  grief.     Thei  ;  never  troubled  i 

with  their  complaints  t:        e.     We  have  bees  \ 
wont  to  see  them  light        I  joyous,  bounding  J 
forth  upon  their  mortai  i  ice;  but  now   their  j 
speed    is   checked,  the   w  shed    for   goal    hat  J 
vanished  from  their  sight,  tne  stimulus  is  vritW  l 
drawn,  and  unable  either  to  pause,  or  to  retrace 
their  rapid  way,  they  begin  to  feel  that  the 
long  dull  path  before  them  must  be  trod  by 
many  a   weary  step.      We  have   learned  this 
truth   ourselves,   we  know  that   all   who  live 
must  learn  it,  and  yet  to  spare  those  who  are 
untutored  in  life's  harsh  discipline,  though  but 
for  another  year — a  day — an  hour  of  innocent 
enjoyment,  we  would  almost  be  willing  to  bear 
a  fresh  stroke  of  the  axe  to  which  we  have 
already  become  accustomed — the  loss  of  an- 
other branch — the  blight  of  another  bough. 

It  is  this  tenderness,  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  all,  which  gives  the  charm  of  ideal  loveli- 
ness to  the  tears  of  the  young  mourner,  which 
heightens  the  interest  of  those  a£Bictions  that 
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are  but  a  faint  type  of  what  life  has  yet  in  store, 
and  which  in  fact  constitutes  the  poetry  of  the 
first  grief. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
cause  of  grief  is  death  ;  a  calamity  common  to 
all,  but  not  felt  the  less  for  being  alike  incident 
to  the  young,  and  the  old ;  the  good,  and  the 
evil ;  the  rich,  and  the  poor ;  the  noble  and  the 
abject.  Under  all  other  afflictions  we  may 
school  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  some  hope 
of  remedy  or  alleviation  yet  remains ;  but  our 
reflections  upon  this  fatal  catastrophe  are  uni- 
formly stamped  with  that  word  of  awful  and 
irrevocable  import — never  J^  Never  more  shall 
we  listen  to  the  voice  whose  familiar  tones 
were  like  the  memory  of  sweet  music  heard  in 
childhood — never  shall  the  beaming  eye,  whose 
language  was  better  understood  than  words, 

*  Madame  de  Stafil  has  remarked  upon  the  words  no  mort^ 
that  both  in  sound  and  sense  they  are  more  descriptiTe  of 
melancholy  meaning  than  any  other  in  our  languaf^.  If  not 
before  these,  at  least  second  in  the  scale,  I  would  place  the 
single  word  aUme^  and  next  to  this  never,  I  have  heard  of  a 
poor  maniac,  who  spent  her  life  in  singing  or  chanting  this 
word  three  times  repeated  **nt>ver  —  netter  —  nerer,"  in  a 
mournful  cadence,  composed  of  six  different  notes  of  music ; 
and  it  might  afford  matter  of  interesting  speculation  to  thfl 
poet,  to  ask  what  was  the  nature  of  her  grief,  that  could 
never  die— -of  her  loss  that  could  never  be  restored  ? 

d3 
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light  up  the  secrets  of  our  souls  a^ain — neter 
shall  the  parental  hand  be  laid  upon  our  own 
with  tlie  earnestness  of  experience,  and  the 
warmth  of  love — never  shall  the  innocent  prattle 
of  those  cherub  lips  m  aled  in  death  awaken 
us  from  our  morning  »  ters — never  shall  the 
counsel  of  that  long  trii  Viend  guide  us  again 
through  the  mazy  pat'  of  life.  We  might 
have  lived,  and  perhaps  <  i  have,  without  their 
actual  presence  ;  eeas  i  ght  have  rolled  be- 
tween us;  and  wide  countries  separated  their 
■  home  iind  ours  :  but  to  believe  in  their  existence 
was  enough — to  think  that  they  looked  upon  the 
same  world  with  ourselves — that  the  same  sun 
rose  to  them  and  to  us — that  we  gazed  upon  the 
same  moon — and  that  the  same  wind  which 
breathed  its  spiritual  intelligence  into  our  ears, 
might  in  its  wild  and  lawless  wanderings,  have 
sighed  around  their  distant  dwelling.  But 
above  all,  that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  yet  meet  to  recognise  the  same  features, 
though  changed  by  time — the  same  voice, 
though  altered  in  its  language — and  the  same 
love,  though  long  estranged,  yet  never  totally 
extinguished.  We  must  now  satisfy  ourselves 
that  this  can  never  be ;  and  why  ?  not  from  any 
cause  which  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  Boan 
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can  remedy,  or  the  casualty  of  after  CTenta 
avert ;  but  simply  because  the  vital  principle 
which  never  can  be  revived,  is  extinct,  the 
foncttons  of  humanity  are  destroyed,  and  the 
friend  of  our  bosom  is  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  religion  points  to  the  ethereal 
essence  existing  in  a  happier  sphere,  directs  the 
attention  of  the  mourner  to  the  undying  soul,and 
urges  on  his  hope  to  an  eternal  union ;  but  we 
have  earthly  feelings  too  frequently  usurping  the 
place  where  religion  ought  to  reign ;  and  love 
that  is  ^^  strong  as  death,"  turns  away  from  the 
Heavenly  Comforter,  and  will  not  be  consoled. 
Love  holds  a  faithful  record  of  the  past,  from 
which  half  the  interest,  and  half  the  endearment 
must  now  be  struck  out,  rendering  the  future 
barren,  waste,  and  void.  Love  keeps  an  inven* 
tory  of  its  secret  treasures,  where  it  notes  down 
things  of  which  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul 
take  no  cognizance — the  smiles — the  tones  of 
mutual  happiness — the  glowing  cheek—- the 
sunny  hair — the  gentle  hand — ^the  well-known 
step — and  all  that  fills  up  and  makes  perfect 
the  evidence  of  long  cherished  aflection;  ex- 
changed for  what?  For  the  motionless  and 
marble  stillness  of  death,  and  the  cold,  nnna- 
iural  gloom  of  that  deep  sepulchre  which  con- 
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ceals  what  even  love  itself  has  become  willing  | 
to  resign — for  the  sad  return  to  the  desolate  d 
home — the  silent  chamber — the  absent  voice—  \ 
the  window  without  its  light — the  famihar  ^ 
name  unspoken — the  r  cs  unclaimed — the.  ( 
harp  untouched — the  tk  unfinished  —  the  I 
blank  at  the  table  i  ed  up — the  gardoi  i 
walks  untrodden — the  wers  untended — the  I 
favourite  books  closed  up  as  with  a  seal- 
short,  the  total  rending  iway  of  that  awi 
chord,  without  which,  the  once  harmonious  | 
strains  of  social  intercourse  are  musical  no 
more. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the 
contemplation  of  death,  is  of  a  character  peca- 
liarly  refined  and  gentle.  We  necessarily  for- 
give the  dead,  even  though  they  may  have  beeo 
our  enemies ;  aud  if  our  friends,  we  remember 
their  virtues  alone.  They  have  lost  the  power 
to  offend  again,  and  therefore  their  faults  are 
forgotten.  It  is  true,  there  are  associations 
with  the  bodily  part  of  death  which  scarcely 
come  under  the  denomination  of  refined,  but 
from  these  our  nature  shrinks  ;  even  the 
common  nurse  performs  her  last  sad  office  ia 
silence,  and  delicacy  shrouds  in  everlasting 
oblivion  the  mortal  remains  of  the  deceased. 
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{I  is  the  task  of  the  poet  to  record  their  noble 
actions — their  benevolence — their  patient  suf- 
ftring — ^their  magnanimity — their  self-denial ; 
and  while  he  performs  this  sacred  duty,  his 
bosom  bums  with  enthusiasm  to  imitate  the 
▼irtoes  he  extols. 

The  loss  of  fortune  is  another  cause  of  grief, 
not  less  severely  felt  for  being  of  common  oc* 
currence.  Those  who  have  never  tasted  the 
veal  bitterness  of  poverty,  tell  us  in  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy,  that  the  loss  of  fortune  is 
a  very  insufficient  cause  for  the  grief  of  a  wise 
man ;  that  our  nature  is  not  degraded  when 
our  bodies  are  clad  in  homely  garments ;  and 
that  the  friends  whose  esteem  is  worthy  of  our 
regard,  will  follow  us  as  willingly  to  the  clay 
cottage,  as  to  the  '^courts  of  kings/'  This 
might  be  all  very  true,  did  reason  alone  govern 
the  world  ;  but  we  have  another  law — the 
law  of  feeling,  more  potent  in  its  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  mankind;  and  in  this 
law  the  poet  is  often  much  better  instructed 
than  the  philosopher.  The  poet  knows  that 
to  attonpt  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  cala- 
mities of  life,  by  reasoning,  however  plaosibly, 
npoD  their  transient  or  trifling  natare,  is  not, 
m  tSkct,  to  speak  the  language  of  common 
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sense  ;  because  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to  ibi$ 
feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  so  as 
to  render  it  available,  or  even  intelligible.  A« 
well  might  we  tell  the  victim  of  raging  ferer, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  thi  liu,  because  he  has 

but  lately  moistened  hia  ,  as  endeavour  to 

persuade   him    who  si  from  the   loss   of 

worldly  wealth,  to  be  c  rted,  because  it  is 
vain  to  grieve.     The  pi  sphere  being  one 

of  feeling,  he  has  within  i  aself  so  quick  and 
clear  an  apprehension  i  ill  the  sources  of 
human  pain  or  pleasure,  that  he  sees  and  un- 
derstands at  once  why  the  change  of  fortune, 
the  deprivation  of  accustomed  privileges  and 
enjoyments,  and  the  gradual  sinking  to  a  lower 
rank  in  social  life,  should  occasion  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  regret.  Were  reason  the  sole  re- 
gulator of  our  passions  and  propensities,  we 
should  never  grieve ;  because  we  are  taught 
by  the  experience  of  every  day,  that  good 
may  arise  out  of  what  we  have  blindly  called 
evil  i  and  because  we  are  assured  upon  the 
highest  evidence,  that  our  worldly  affairs, 
even  when  darkest  and  most  perplexed,  are 
under  the  government  of  a  gracious  and  uner- 
ring Providence:  but  the  experience  of  every 
day  teaches  us  also,  that  these  important  truths 
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have  not  their  proper  weight  in  human  calcu- 
lations.    Who,   for  instance,  can   meet   with 
equanimity  the  clamorous  attacks  of  suspicious 
creditors,  whose  claims  he  knows  he  is  unable 
to  supply  ?    Who  can  bear  the  mute  appeals 
of  those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
bounty  and  protection,  when  he  has  no  longer 
the  power  to  offer  either — the  looks  estranged 
of  former  friends ;  for  friendship  in  the  world  is 
not  what  it  is  fabled  to  be  in  books,  but  will 
sometimes  deviate  from  the  rule  of  Scripture, 
by  showing  respect  unto  the  persons  of  men— 
the  reproaches,  covert  and  open,  which  always 
fall  upon  those  whose  success  has  not  been 
equal  to  their  endeavours  ;  as  if  the  affairs  of 
this  life  were  so  regulated,  that  U*  succeed  in 
obtaining  money   were  the  bigfaest   proof  of 
merit — ^the  gradual  dtclttmfm  /owmg  to  the 
taking  away  of  props  oo  every  side  whra  m^M 
needed)  into  a  lower  grade  of  vyn#4y,  wfofwt 
inteUectiial   refbxnait   »  liule    fabMW,    anil 
dbficvlt  to  be  aamtuw*! — dbe  «'tim  f4^^n%wmm 
trhmph  eihib«t«d  by  tk^^^M-  «iu^  «  />p»r  b«(f»v 
davs  would  ka^e  h^m  vir  *tu»m:#»«  4  V^nf  hkA 
dared.     Wbv  <:«&  *iu!  i^*  »i.  v.^a^  «ui  w^  «n^ 
leM  varietv  cf -.nA^r  *aiv»^^  -y  lallV-'Mr.  i9^.,^ftkM, 
Id  fidlcs  fr^xma^  mwi  y^  irv  far.^y  am  wu  %9 
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sage  reasoning  that  it  shall  Teel  no  anguish 
No;  the  poet  knows  what  is  iu  nature,  and  in 
man;  and  therefore  he  finds  a  fruitful  theme  of 
never  failing  interest  hi  the  fountain  of  his  own 
I  mediuiu  of  poetic 
,  as  to  mix,  and 
those  of  others. 
;ricf,  and  one  fami- 
loneliness.  In  one 
the  poet  is  never  J 
it  is  that  he  learns^ 


I 


feelings,  which,  throi 
language,  is  so  cor 
blend,  and  harmonize 

A  well  known  cause 
liaE  to  every  poetic  niir 
sense  it  may  be  said  tl 
alone ;  but  let  us  ask  ho 
to  make 

—  "him  Triends  of  moantainii  with  th«  star*, 
"  And  the  quick  spirits  of  the  nniTene 
"  Tb  hold  his  dialogues ?" 

Periiaps  there  never  was  a  poet  who  had 
not  first  sought  to  find  in  his  own  species  that 
real  sympathy,  for  which  he  becomes  after- 
wards satisfied  to  substitute  the  ideal.  It  is 
impossible  but  that  the  elevated  and  finely  con- 
stituted mind  should  often  find  itself  alone, 
and  if  morbid  and  too  sensitive,  as  such  minds 
generally  are,  it  must  be  always  so  in  the  com- 
mon haunts  of  human  kind.  The  poet  who  can 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  entire  com- 
munion and  sympathy  of  soul,  is  alone  in  the 
crowded  city,  where,  amidst  the  rush  of  thou- 
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iands  of  busy  feet  not  one  is  found  to  pause  be- 
cause he  is  near — alone  in  the  garden's  flowery 
paths,  where  there  is  no  eye  tq  look  for  beauty 
lUid  delight  in  the  same  objects  with  his — alone 
beneath  the    starry  canopy  of  heaven,  where 
none  will  join  his  midnight  rambles — alone  at 
the  altar,  where  his  ))eculiar  faith  is  liable  to 
be  contemned — alone  in  the  season  of  grief — 
alone  in  the  hour  of  joy — alone  in  all  those 
ecstatic   emotions  which   give   the    power    of 
life  and  action  to  the  highest  faculties  of  our 
nature,  raising  it  above  the   common  level  of 
ordinary  existence — alone    in    those  moments 
of  .weakness  and  dependence,  when  the  soul 
is  hungering  after  that  intellectual  sustenance 
which  never  yet  was  found  in  the   selfish  or 
sordid  avocations  of  life,  pining  for  the  con- 
solations of  a  higher  sympathy  than  the  world 
affords,  and  ready  to  lean  upon  the  veriest  reed 
for  its  support.     To  feel  all  this  without  the 
power  either   of  communicating  or  receiving 
what  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  soul, 
is  true  loneliness ;  and  therefore  the  poet,  es- 
caping from  the  contact  of  uncongenial  minds, 
flies  to  his  own  peculiar  home  in  the  bosom 
of  nature,  where  if  the  intercourse  he  meets 
with  be  ideal,  it  is  sufiicient  to  satisfy  a  mind 
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ethercalised  like  hie;  especially  as  it  diSen 
from  that  of  the  world,  in  being  such  as  will 
neither  mock  nor  mar  the  harmony  of  his  oivn 
breast.  But  thia  intercouree  is  not  in  reality 
ideal.  The  Author  '  "  r  being  has  so  coi>- 
structed  tlie  world,  ai  ;  and  inanimate,  that 

there  are  laws  of  symp  thy  and  association 
unmarked  by  the  obtus  erceptions  of  sensual 
beings,  which  connect  tnc  different,  and  to  us 
apparently  incongruous  parts  of  the  universe, 
so  as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  whole. 

We  read  of  a  solitary  prisoner  immured 
within  the  bare  walls  of  a  dungeon,  who  tamed 
a  spider,  and  even  loved  it ;  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  love  was  strong  within  him,  and  he 
had  no  other  object  for  his  affections.  Love 
is  but  one  of  the  many  stimulants  that  ui^ 
us  on  to  seek  through  the  world  for  objects  on 
which  these  affections  can  be  lavished,  and 
situations  in  which  they  may  be  indulged; 
and  if  deprived  of  the  power  of  gratifying  our 
tastes  and  wishes  by  change  of  scene  or  cir- 
cumstance, imagination  will  do  her  utmost  to 
transform  what  is  repulsive  in  itself,  into  an 
object  of  tenderness,  interest  or  admiration: 
for  such  are  the  bonds  which  connect  our  in- 
tellectual nature  with  the  material  world,  that 
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the  mind  must  lay  hold  of  something  Jo 
grapple  with,  appropriate,  or  destroy.  It  cannot 
exist  alone,  and  separate  from  association. 

As   it    is  the  nature  of  all  grievances  to 
awaken  suggestions  of  their  own  remedy,  so 
the  poet  after  deeply  experiencing  the  grief 
arising  from   loneliness,  learns  to  satisfy  his 
soul  in  its  pining  after  a  spiritual  communion 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sublime^ 
by  an  ideal  converse  with  nature.     Having 
found  the  objects  of  his  search  but  seldom, 
or  where  they  existed,  but    faintly  revealed 
amongst  the  children  of  men,  he  returns  with 
fresh  ardour,  and  renewed  desire  to  the  soli* 
tude  of  the  sequestered  valley,  the  heights  of 
the  trackless  mountain,  or  the  echoing  shores  of 
the  ever  restless  sea ;  not  because  he  actually 
believes,  what  his  muse  sometimes  fantastically 
describes,  that  **  myriads  of  happy  spirits  walk 
the  air  unseen/'  delivering  their  earthly  errand 
to  his  privileged  and  attentive  ear;  but  be* 
cause  there  exists  in  his  bosom  an  insatiable 
love  of  what  is  sweet,  and  calm,  and  soothing, 
which  he  finds  in  the  freshness  and  repose  of 
nature — an  intense  enjoyment  of  what  is  ele- 
vated and  majestic,  which  crowns  his  labour 
in  climbing  to  the  mountain's  brow — a  deep 
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sense  of  power,    and   grandeur,  and   magnifi- 
cence, which  leads  him  to  the  ocean's  brink,  . 
to  pour  his  soul   forth  in  its  native  element — 
the  true  sublime. 

The  last  character  under  which  we  Bhall 
attempt  to  describe  the  poetical  nature  of  grief, 
is  that  of  pity — a  sentiment  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  wants  and  suf- 
ferings of  humanity,  that  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
our  greatest  blessings ;  because  we  owe  to  pity 
half  the  kind  offices  of  life,  never  feeling  the 
pain  it  awakens  in  ourselves,  without  feeling  also 
some  laudable  impulse,  and  seldom  witnessing 
the  signs  of  it  in  others,  without  hailing  them  as 
omens  of  good.  Indeed  so  powerful  is  the  in- 
fluence of  pity,  that  it  is  the  first  refuge  of 
innocence — the  last  of  guilt ;  and  when  artifice 
would  win  from  feeling  what  it  wants  merit 
to  obtain  from  discretion,  it  never  fails  to  ap- 
peal to  pity  with  an  exaggerated  history  of  suf- 
fering and  distress. 

But  for  the  gentle  visitations  of  pity,  the 
couch  of  suffering  would  be  desolate  indeed. 
Pain,  and  want,  and  weakness  would  be  left  to 
water  the  earth  with  tears,  and  reap  in  solitude 
the  harvest  of  despair.  The  prisoner  in  his  silent 
cell,  would  listen  in  vain  for  the  step  of  his  last 
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earthly  friend  ;  and  tlie  reprobate  beneath  the 
world's  dread  stigma,  involving  in  wretched- 
ness and  ruin,  would  tind  no  faithful  hand  to 
lifl  the  pall  of  public  disgrace,  and  reclaim  the 
lust  one  from  a  living  death.  But  more  than 
all,  without  pity,  we  eliould  want  the  bright 
openiug  in  the  heavens  through  which  the 
radiance  of  returning  peace  shines  forth  upon 
the  tears  of  penitence — ne  should  want  the 
ark  of  shelter  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge 
were  gathering  around  us — we  should  want  the 
cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night 
to  guide  our  wanderings  through  the  wilder- 
ness. 

The  grief  arising  from  pity  is  the  only  dis- 
interested grief  we  are  capable  of ;  and  there- 
fore it  carries  a  balm  along  with  it,  which 
imparls  eoniething  of  enjoyment  to  the  excite- 
ment it  creates ;  but  for  its  acutencss  of 
sensation,  we  have  the  warrant  of  the  deep 
workings  of  more  violent  passions,  which  pity 
has  not  unfrequently  Ihe  power  to  overcome. 
History  aiTords  no  stronger  proof  of  this,  than 
when  Coriolanus  yielded  to  the  tears  of  hit) 
mother,  and  the  matrons  of  Rome,  what  he 
had  refused  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
and  the  claims  of  his  country. 
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But  if  pity  connected  with  the  power  of 
alleviating  misery  ig  mingled  with  enjo^nnent, 
pity  without  this  power  is  one  of  the  most 
agonizing  of  our  griefs.  To  live  amongst  the 
oppressed  without  bei  able  to  break  their 
bonds — amongst  the  pi  without  the  means 
of  giving — to  walk  by  ;  aide  of  the  feeble 
without  a  hand  to  help-  :o  hear  the  cries  of 
the  innocent  without  a  »  to  speak  of  peace, 
are  trials  to  the  heart,  to  the  will,  unpa- 

ralleled in  the  register  o  rief.  And  it  is  this 
acutencss  of  sensation,  connected  with  the 
unbounded  influence  of  pity,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  woven  in  with  the  chain  of 
kindness,  and  love,  and  charity,  by  which 
human  suilering  is  connected  with  hnman 
virtue,  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  grief  in 
its  character  of  pity — a  character  so  sacred, 
that  we  trace  it  not  only  through  the  links  of 
human  fellowship,  binding  together  the  depen- 
dent children  of  earth  ;  but  also  through  God's 
government,  up  to  the  source  of  all  our  mercies, 
where  separate  from  its  mortal  mixture  of 
pain,  pity  performs  its  holy  ofBces  of  mercv 
and  forgiveness. 
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After  whut  has  already  been  said  of  love 
and  grief,  we  feel  thai  to  treat  at  large  upon 
the  poetry  of  woman,  must  be  iu  some  measure 
to  recapitulate  what  foiiiis  the  substance  of  the 
two  preceding  chapters;  because,  from  the 
pecuhar  nature  and  tendency  of  woman's  cha- 
racter, love  and  grief  may  be  said  lo  constitute 
tlie  chief  elements  of  her  existence.  That  she 
is  preserved  from  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  grief,  so  frequently  recurring,  by  the  re- 
action of  her  own  buoyant  and  vivacious  spirit, 
by  the  fertihty  of  her  imagination  in  multiply- 
ing means  of  happiness,  and  by  her  facility  in 
adapting  herself  to  place  and  time,  and  laying 
hold  of  every  support  which  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances afford,  she  has  solely  to  thank  the 
Author  of  her  life,  who  has  so  regulated  the 
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possible^  which  she  never  may  behold  again. 
Yet  what  is  all  this  to  woman  ?  Her  happiness 
is  not  in  physical  enjoyment,  but  in  love  and 
faith.  Give  her  but  the  voice  of  kindness — the 
pure,  sweety  natural  music  of  the  feminine  soul, 
to  soothe  her  daily  anguish — to  cheer  her 
nightly  vigil,  and  she  will  ask  no  more :  tell 
her  of  the  green  hills,  the  verdant  woods,  and 
the  silver  streams,  of  the  song  of  the  birds,  and 
the  frolic  of  the  lambs,  of  nature's  radiant 
beauty  glowing  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
of  the  universal  gladness  diffused  through  the 
animal  creation — ^tell  her  all  this,  in  which  she 
has,  personally,  no  participation,  and  she  will 
be  satisfied,  nay,  blest. 

In  the  natural  delicacy  of  woman's  constitu- 
tion, however,  we  see  only  one  of  the  slightest 
of  the  causes  of  suffering  peculiar  to  her  cha- 
racter and  station  in  society ;  because  her 
feelings  are  so  entirely  relative  and  dependent, 
that  they  can  never  be  wholly,  or  even  half 
absorbed  by  that  which  is  confined  to  her  own 
experience,  without  reference  to  that  of  others. 
There  are  unquestionably  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  the  rule  is  the  same  notwith- 
standing; and  I  desire  to  be  understood  to 
speak  not  of  women  individually,  but  of  the 
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esse  characteristics  of  n'omaii  as  a  genua. 

Amongst  the^e  citarac  ten  sties,  I  am  almoijt 
proud  to  name  her  personal  disin  teres tednesSi 
shown  by  the   unhesitating  promptness   with 


which  she  dc 
labour,  and  sufti 
or  in  lieu  of  other 
misery,  or  degra< 
forward  to  Buppi 
From  the  wean 
infancy,  to  the  i 


If  to  watchfuhiess, 
06t  every  kind,  for, 
ons  of  helplessness, 
but  woman  comes 
le,  and  to  reclaim  f 
ietudes  of  puling 
ind  decrepitude  of 


old  ai;;c,  it  is  woman  alone  that  beai-s  with  all 
the  trials  and  rezations  which  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature  draw  down  upon  those  around  us. 
Through  the  monotony  of  ceaseless  miseiy,  it 
is  woman  alone  that  will  listen  to  the  daily 
murmurings  of  fruitless  anxiety,  and  offer  again 
the  cup  of  consolation,  after  it  baa  been  petu- 
lantly dashed  at  her  feet.  It  is  woman  who 
withdraws  not  her  sweet  companionship  from 
that  society  whose  intercourse  is  in  sighs  and 
tears.  What  is  it  to  her  that  the  brilliance  of 
wit  is  now  extinguished,  the  favourite  anecdotes 
untold,  and  silent  all  the  flattering  encomiums 
that  flow  from  love  and  gratitude.  It  is 
enough  for  her  that  the  lips  now  sealed  by 
grief,  the  eye  now  dim  with  tears,  and  the  heart 
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now  tortured  with  agony,  are  dear — dearer  in 
their  unutterable  woe,  than  the  choicest  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  did  they  centre  in  herself 
alone.  No ;  woman  will  not  leave  the  idol  of 
her  worship  because  the  multitude  have  turned 
away  to  bow  before  another  shrine,  because  the 
wreaths  have  faded  from  the  altar,  or  because 
the  symbols  of  religion  are  no  more.  She 
hears  the  popular  outcry  that  her  vows  are 
offered  to  a  false  deity,  but  she  will  not  believe, 
because  her  faith  makes  it  true.  A  higher 
object  of  devotion  is  pointed  out  to  her,  but 
she  clings  to  that  which  her  imagination  has 
invested,  and  still  invests,  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  celestial  being ;  until  at  last  it  falls  before 
her,  a  hopeless  and  irrecoverable  ruin,  and 
then,  after  vainly  struggling  to  hide  its  degra- 
dation, she  goes  forth  into  the  wilderness  alone. 
For  the  poetry  of  her  character,  woman  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  her  capability  of  feeling, 
extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  calculation, 
by  her  naturally  vivid  imagination;  yet  she 
unquestionably  possesses  other  mental  fSetcul- 
ties,  by  no  means,  inconsiderable  in  the  scale 
of  moral  and  intelligent  beings.  Those  who, 
depriving  woman  of  her  rightful  title  to  intel- 
lectual capacity,  would  consign  her  wholly  to 
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ier«  of  passion  and  nfiection ;  and 
Vf]  on  the  opposite  side,  are  perpetually 
raving  about  her  equality  nith  man,  aitd 
lamenting  over  the  inferior  station  in  society 
which  sh  (1,  are  equally  preju- 

diced in  I  subject,  super&;ial 

in  their  reasc  and  absurd  in  tbeir 

coQclusionE.  actual  capacity,  I  am 

inclined  to  I  man  is  equal  u>  luiui, 

but  in  her  in  er  she  is  greatly  his 

inferior;  becaii  e  snccessioD  of  utw- 

voidable  circumstances  »vu<ch  occur  to  interrupt 
the  train  of  her  thoughts,  it  is  seldom  thai  ^be 
is  able  to  concentrate  the  foroee  of  her  jaiad, 
and  to  continue  their  operatioas  npon  one  giren 
point,  60  as  to  work  out  any  of  those  splendid 
results,  which  ensue  from  the  more  fixed  and 
determinate  designs  of  man.  To  Wf>aiaii, 
belong  all  the  minor  duties  of  life,  she  is  there- 
fore incapable  of  commanding  her  own  time, 
or  even  her  own  thoughts ;  in  her  sphere  of 
action,  the  trifling  events  of  the  loomeiit,  in- 
volving the  principles  of  good  and  evil,  w,hich 
instantly  strike  upon  her  lively  and  acate  per- 
cep^ons,  become  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  each  of  these  daties,  with  its  train  of  rel^ 
tive  considerations,  bearing  directly  i^>on  the 
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delicate  fabric  of  ber  miiKl,  ao  organized  as  to 
render  it  liable  to  the  extremes  of  pain  or  plea- 
sure, arising  out  of  every  occurrence,  she  ia 
consequently  uuable  60  to  regulate  her  feel- 
ings, as  to  leave  the  course  of  her  intellectual 
pursuits  uuinterrupted.  Suppose  for  instance) 
a  woman  is  studying  Euclid  wheu  she  hears 
the  cry  of  her  child ;  in  an  instant  she  plunges 
into  the  centre  of  her  domestic  cares,  and 
Euclid  is  forgotten.  Suppose  another,  (for 
such  things  have  been,)  deeply  engaged  in  the 
dry  routine  of  classic  lore,  when  suddenly  the 
fair  student  sees  something  in  the  eye  of  her 
tutor,  or  hears  something  in  bis  voice,  which 
puts  to  flight  the  Roman  legions,  and  digmisses 
the  Carthaginian  queen  to  weep  away  her 
wrongs  unpitied  and  alone.  Suppose  a  woman 
admitted  within  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
and  listening  with  the  mute  attention  of  a 
devotee  to  his  learned  dissertations  upon  his 
&vourite  science,  when,  behold,  her  watchful 
eye  is  fixed  upon  the  car&-wom  brow  and 
haggard  cheek,  of  the  philosopher,  and  &he 
longs  to  lead  him  away  from  his  deleterious 
drugs  and  essences,  into  the  green  fields,  or 
home  to  the  quiet  comforts  of  her  own  fire-side, 
where  she  would  rather  cherish  his  old   age 
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with  warm  clothing  and  generous  diet, 
ponder  upon  the  scientilic  truths  he  has  been 
labouring  to  instil  into  her  mind.  Suppose 
another  studying  the  course  of  the  stare,  when 
by  one  of  those  involui  impulses  by  which 

thoughts  are  let  into  mind  we  know  not 

how,  the  fonn  of  he  irtcd  friend  rushes 

back  upon  her  meinorj  suddenly,  beneath 

that  heavenly  host,  who  sublimity  her  rapt 
soul  hftd  been  almost  adori  j,  she  stands  alone, 
a  weak  and  trembling  woman  ;  and  asks  no 
more  of  the  glistening  stars,  than  some  faint 
revelation  of  her  earthly  destiny — some  glun- 
mering  of  hope  that  she  may  yet  be  permitted 
to  shelter  herself  beneath  the  canopy  of  d(H 
mestic  and  social  love.  Suppose  a  woman 
mentally  absorbed  in  the  eventful  history  of 
past  times,  pondering  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations,  the  principles  of  government,  and  the 
march  of  civilization  over  the  peopled  globe ; 
when  suddenly  there  is  placed  in  her  hand  a 
letter — one  of  those  mute  messengers  which 
sometimes  change  in  a  moment,  the  whole 
colouring  of  a  woman's  life,  not  only  cloth- 
ing in  shade  or  sunshine  the  immediate  aspect 
of  nature  and  surrounding  things,  but  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  her    imaginary   future. 
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A  letter  to  a  woman  is  not  a  mere  casual  thing, 
to  be  read  like  a  newspaper.  Its  arrival  is  an 
event  of  expectancy,  of  hope,  and  fear;  and 
often  seems  to  arrest  in  a  moment  the  natural 
current  of  her  blood,  sending  it  by  a  sudden 
revulsion,  to  circle  in  a  backward  course 
through  all  her  palpitating  veins.  In  the  in- 
stance we  have  supposed,  the  letter  may  con- 
vey the  sad  intelligence  of  the  sickness  of  a 
friend  or  a  relative,  who  requires  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  nurse. 
The  book  is  closed.  The  quiet  hours  of  read* 
ing,  and  study,  are  exchanged  for  the  weari- 
some day,  the  watchful  night,  the  soothing  of 
fretfulness,  and  the  ministration  of  comforl  and 
kind  offices ;  while  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  are  forgotten,  and  the  Ceesars  and  the 
Ptolemies  are  indiscriminately  consigned  to  an 
ignominious  tomb. 

It  is  owing  to  circumstances  such  as  these, 
daily  and  even  hourly  occurring,  that  wo- 
men are  disqualified  for  great  literary  attain- 
ments; and  every  impartial  judge  will  freely 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  her  want  of  capacity 
to  understand  the  fundamental  truths  of  science 
and  philosophy;  but  her  utter  inability  from 
circumstance  and  situation,  diligently  to  pursue 
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the  investigation  of  such  truths,  and  when 
clearly  escertained,  to  etore  up  and  apply  tbem 
to  the  highest  iutellectual  purposes,  whicb 
constitutes  the  dili'erence  between  tJie  mental 
faculties  of  womai  '  '  a  of  the  nobler  sex. 
T4or  let  the  pe  ,ia  a  defect  in  wo- 

man's nature ;  tha  an  be  a  defect  bj 

which  any  tiling  is  :d  from  answering 

the  purpose  for  wh,  is  designed.     Man 

is  appointed  to  hola  \as  of  govemmait, 

to  make  laws,  to  suj  stems,  to  penetrate 

with  patient  labour  atiu  ,.ide\-ialing  perseve- 
rance into  the  mysteries  of  science,  and  to 
work  out  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
tnitli.  For  such  purposes  be  would  be  iU 
qualified,  were  be  liable  to  be  diverted  from  his 
object  by  the  quickness  of  hia  percepti<m  of 
external  things,  by  the  ungovemable  impalse 
of  bis  own  feelings,  or  by  the  claims  of  others 
upon  hia  regard  or  sensibility;  but  womMi's 
sphere  being  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  io- 
tellect,  all  her  peculiar  characteristics  are  such 
as  essentially  qualify  her  for  that  station  in 
society  which  she  is  designed  to  fill,  and  which 
she  never  voluntarily  quits  wiUiouta  sacrifice 
of  good  taste — I  might  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.     Weak  indeed  is  the  reasoning  of 
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those  who  would  render  her  dissatisfied  wilh 
this  allotment,  by  persuading  lier  that  the 
station,  which  it  ought  to  be  her  pride  to  orna- 
ment, is  one  too  insignificant  or  degraded  for 
the  full  exercise  of  her  mental  poweia.  Can 
that  be  an  unimportant  rocation  to  which  pe- 
culiarly belong  the  means  of  happiness  and 
misery  ?  Can  that  be  a  degraded  sphere  which 
not  only  admits  of,  but  requires,  the  full  de» 
relopment  of  moral  feeling  ?  Is  it  a  task  too 
trifling  for  an  intellectual  woman,  to  watch, 
and  guard,  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  reason 
in  the  infant  mind  ?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small 
to  practise  the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the 
different  characters  met  with  in  ordinary  life, 
so  as  to  influence,  and  gire  a  right  direction  to 
their  tastes  and  pursuits?  Is  it  a  duty  too 
easy,  faithfully  and  constantly  to  hold  up  an 
example  of  self-goremment,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  that  which  constitutes  our  highest 
good — to  be  nothing,  or  any  thing  that  is  not 
evil,  as  the  necessities  of  others  may  require — 
to  wait  with  patience — to  endure  with  fortitude 
-—to  attract  by  gentleness — ^to  soothe  by  sym* 
pathy  judiciously  applied — to  be  quick  in  un- 
derstanding, prompt  in  action,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  all,  pliable  yet  firm 

e3 
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in  will — lastly,  through  a  life  of  perplexity,  I 
trial,  and    temptation,   to    nmiataiii   the  calm 
dignity   of   a   pure    and    elevated    character,  I 
earthly  in  nothing  but  its  suffering  and  weak' 
ness ;  refined  almos  blimity  in   the  s 

raphic    ardour  of  it  its   faith,  and  i 

devotion  ? 

The  same  causes  ■  perate  against  the  \ 

intellectual  attainment  oman,  unfit  ber  f<ur  J 

arbitrary  rule.      Qm  cabetb,  one  of  the  j 

moat  distinguished  o  le  sovereigns,  wai 

womanly  in  nothing  but  her  vanity  and  artifice. 
She  was  ready  at  any  time  to  sacriiice  her 
lover  to  her  love  of  power;  and  those  affairs, 
said  to  be  of  the  heart,  which  rendered  her 
despicable  in  old  age,  were  nothing  better 
than  flirtations  founded  upon  personal  adula- 
tion, selfishness,  and  caprice.  But  deficient  in 
the  nobler  characteristics  of  generous  feeling, 
in  enthusiasm,  and  devotedneas,  she  was  the 
better  qualified  to  maintain  her  regal  dignity, 
and  to  pursue  those  deep-laid  schemes  of 
policy  and  ambition  which  raised  her  to  a 
level  with  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe  ; 
while  her  ill-starred  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland,  a 
"very,  very  woman!"  who,  with  the  richest 
endowments  of  head  and  heart,  might,  as  9 
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Wife,  have  proved  a  blessing  to  aiiy  man  who 
had  tile  good  feeling  to  appreciate  her  worth, 
raised  to  the  throne,  became  the  bane  of  litr 
empire;  and  as  a  queen,  was  eventually  the 
most  unfortunate  that  ever  let  in  misrule  and 
rebellion  upon  her  stale,  or  brought  down  dis- 
grace and  destniction  upon  herself. 

It  is  only  in  her  proper  and  natural  sphere, 
that  woman  is  poetical.  Self^upported,  as  a 
sovereign  or  a  sage,  she  wants  all  her  loveliest 
attributes.  That  which  stands  alone,  firmly* 
and  without  support,  can  never  supply  the 
mind  with  bo  many  interesting  and  poetical 
associations,  as  that  which  has  a  relative  ex- 
istence and  is  linked  in  with  the  cliain  of 
creation  by  the  sympathies  or  necessities  ol 
its  own  nature.  A  single  barren  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert,  without  sunshine,  withuut 
shade,  without  verdure,  or  any  perceptible 
variety  in  its  surface,  would  afford  little  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  poet.  It  might 
serve  as  a  landmark  to  the  bewildered  tra- 
veller; but  without  tlie  light  of  the  sun,  ui 
the  shadow  of  intervening  clouds  u[>on  its 
summit,  without  the  garment  of  verdure,  or 

I  the  varieties  of  beetling  rock,  and  precipice, 
and  deep  ravine  around  its  sloping  sides;  and 
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The  ' 
wing  upoD  the  it 
native  wood  notea 
expanse  ofheavei 
plant  twining  its 
supporting  stem,  i; 
upon  the  morning  i 
leaves  upon  the  gaies 
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above  ll,  without  its  "  mighty  shadow  lo 
weary  land,"  it  could  not  be  an  object  upon 
which  the  eye  would  linger  with  delight,  or  the 
excursive  faculty  of  imagination  find  food  and 
-'vd  that  plumes  ita 
:h,  or,  "  tuning  its 
lars  up  to  the  c!ew 
l1  blue ;  the  frailest 
I  arms  around  tbe 
its  prodigal  sweets 
scattering  its  faded 
he  wilderness ;  the 
&intest  cloud  that  sails  before  the  face  of  the 
moon,  basking  for  a  moment  ia  her  vestal 
smile,  wearing  her  silver  livery,  and  then 
wreathing  her  forehead  in  fantastic  folds  of 
mist  and  vapour  before  it  floats  away,  form- 
lees,  and  void,  mto  the  dark  abyss  of  unfir 
tbomable  night,  are  objects  in  themselves,  io 
their  attributes,  relations,  and  associations,  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  the  single  moun- 
tain :  and  it  is  precisely  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  woman,  with  her  boundless  eym^ 
pathies,  her  weakness,  her  firailty,  her  quick 
perceptions,  her  inexhaustible  energies,  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  her  cha- 
racter, is  more  poetical  than  man. 


I 
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Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing poetry,  women  prove  themselves  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  other  sex  ;  for  the  same  causes 
which  retard  their  progress  in  the  more  laborious 
walks  of  science,  are  equally  forcible  here. 
Beyond  a  very  limited  extent  woman  is  inca^ 
pable  of  concentrated,  fixed,  and  persevering 
attention.  We  have  many  instances  that  she 
can,  as  it  were  out  of  the  momentary  fulness 
of  her  own  heart,  'discourse  most  eloquent 
music,"  but  she  is  unequal  to  any  of  those  last- 
ing productions  of  poetic  genius,  which  conti- 
nue from  age  to  age  to  del^ht  the  world.  I  am 
unwilling  however  even  in  this  instance  to  at- 
tribute to  her  mental  inferiority,  what  appears 
to  me  as  more  probably  owing  to  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  her  imagination,  the  faculty 
most  essential  to  the  poet,  which  women  pos- 
sess in  so  great  a  degree,  that  its  very  exube- 
rance of  growth  prevents  the  ripening  of  those 
rich  fruits  of  which  its  profusion  of  early  blos- 
som gives  deceitful  promise.  The  imagination 
of  woman  may  be  compared  to  a  quick  grow- 
ing plant,  which  shoots  out  so  many  slender 
twigs  and  tendrils,  that  the  main  stem  is 
weakened,  and  the  whole  plant,  unable  to 
raise  itself  from  the  earth,  continues  to  bud 
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aiid  >sfioin,  and  send  forth  ranumerable 
shoots  which  altogether  furm  a  beautiful  group 
of  rtowers   and   verdure,   but   nothing    more; 


while   the   imaginati 
stalely  tree,  wi 
exactly  propo 
lishinent  of  the 
subordinate  plac 
utility  and  the  bei 
gination  of  womar 
cursive  to  take  in 
subtiniitv,  but 


foil  I 


of  man  resembles  a 
d  continuous  stem, 
J  support  and  nou- 
brancliea  in  their 
ss  the  majesty,  the 
!  whole.  The  ima- 
iently  vivid  and  es- 
t  range  of  poetical 
y  it  meets  \iith   so 


many  interruptions  in  that  range,  and  deviates 
so  often  from  its  proper  object  to  waste  itself 
upon  others  of  minor  importance,  that  it  seldom 
attains  any  laudable  end,  or  accomplishes  any 
lasting  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  merely 
studied  the  nature  of  woman's  mind,  to  compre- 
hend the  rapidity  of  her  thoughts,  and  the 
versatility  of  her  feelings.  Touch  but  one 
sensitive  chord,  and  ber  imagination  takes  flight 
upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  over  the  garden 
of  earth,  up  into  mid  air,  beyond  the  lark,  that 
sweetest  intelligencer  of  sublunary  joy,  higher, 
still  higher,  through  illimitable  space,  ascending 
to  the  regions  of  peace  and  glory,  and  passing 
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through  the  everlasting  gates  into  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  blessed  spirits,  whose 
feet  **  sandalled  with  immortality/'  trace  the 
green  margin  of  the  river  of  eternal  life. 

Would  that  the  imagination  of  woman  had 
always  this  upward  tendency,  but,  alas  !  it  is 
not  satisfied  even  with  the  fruition  of  happi- 
ness ;  it  cannot  rest  even  in  the  bosom  of  re- 
pose ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  refreshed,  even  by  that 
stream  whose  waters  make  glad  the  celestial 
city.  The  light  of  some  loved  countenance 
perchance  is  wanting  there,  and  the  spirit,  late 
soaring  on  delighted  wing,  now  plunges  down- 
ward amongst  the  grosser  elements  of  earth, 
while  lured  on  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
sympathy,  it  chooses  rather  to  follow  the 
erring  or  the  lost  through  all  the  mazy  wind- 
ings of  sin  and  sorrow,  than  to  rise  companion- 
less  to  glory. 

Witli  such  an  imagination,  startled,  excited, 
and  diverted  from  its  object,  not  only  by  every 
sight  or  sound  in  earth  or  air,  but  by  every 
impulse  of  the  affections  and  the  will,  it  is 
impossible  that  woman,  in  her  intellectual  at- 
tainments should  ever  equal  man;  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  her  usefulness,  her  happiness,  or 
the  perfection  of  her  character,  that  she  should. 


i  ^ 
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As  sl  circumstanceti  in  the  world,  it  is  one 
of  lier  greatest  charnie,  that  she  is  wiUiag  to 
trust,  rather  tliaii  anxious  to  investigate.  While 
she  does  this  she  will  be  t'eminttie,  aud  while 


she  ia  feniimne 
The  power  ol 
which,  next  to 
spicuous   in   woi 
would  lose  h 
value.    There  le 
life  which  ahe  ia  u> 
but  to  understand  i 


poetical. 

is  another  quality, 
13  strikingly  con- 
without  which  she 
less,  and  half  her 
le  event  in  human 
only  to  understand, 
.ii^iy;   and    no   imagi- 


nable character,  except  the  gross  or  the  vile, 
with  which  she  cannot  immediately  identify 
herself. 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  commoB 
for  observation,  and  too  necessary  for  jwaiBe, 
when  a  woman  forgets  her  own  sorrows  to 
smile  with  the  gay,  or  lays  aside  her  own  secret 
joys  to  weep  with  the  sad.  But  let  lordly  man 
make  the  experiment  for  one  half  hour,  and  he 
will  then  be  better  acquainted  with  this  syatein 
of  self-sacrifice,  which  woman  in  every  station 
of  society,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage, 
maintains  through  the  whole  of  her  life,  with 
little  commendation,  and  with  no  reward,  ex- 
cept that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of 
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rirtae.     It  is  thought  much  of, 

^^^      .iioed  forth  to  the  world,  when  the 

^^^       tt  the  atake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ; 

^        js  it  evince  leaa  fortitude  for  the  Tictim 

.  rodtng  care  to  give  no  outward  evidence 

■b  anguish  of  a  writhing  soul  1 — to  go  forth 

lyed  in  smiles,  when  baraing  ashes  are  upon 

tt  heart  1— to  meet,  as  woman  can  meet,  with 

I  never  failing  welcome  the  very  cause  of  all 

her  BufTering? — and  to  woo  back  with  the 

sweetness  of  her  unchangeable  love,  him  who 

knows  neither  constancy  nor  truth  t 

It  is  unquestionably  the  exercise  of  this 
&eul^  of  adaptation,  which  attaches  to  woman's 
character  the  stigma  of  artifice.  She  has  no 
power  to  command,  therefore  to  attain  her 
purpose  she  can  only  win ;  and  in  order  to  win, 
she  must  in  some  measure  adapt  herself  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  hold  the  object  of  her 
wishes  in  tlieir  keeping.  But  for  one  instance 
in  which  this  is  done  to  serve  a  selfish  pnrposej 
we  might  count  a  thousand  where  it  is  done  for 
pare  sympathy  and  love,  and  tens  of  thontandl 
where  she  submits  to  the  disappointment  of  her 
dearest  hopes,  without  attempting,  even  in  this 
humble  manner,  to  obtain  what  she  desires. 
Women  can  not  only  adapt  themselves  to 
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aod  peculiarities  of  others,  bat  they 
can  actus  Uy  fed,  with  tliem — enter  into  their 
very  bei:  \,  and  penetrate  the  deep  recesses  of 
their  souls.  Thus  they  are  no  less  iuterestiog 
in  tliemselv<  interested  in  what 

they  hear  iety  they  have  the 

character  oi  alkers,  but  are  they 

not  good  listeni  ,nd   where  they  do 

not  actually  list  n  pretend  tO  do  so, 

which  answera  of  the  speaker  just 

as  well.     A  tru  woman  knows  how 

to  give  a  quick  and  delicate  tuni  to  conversa- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  or 
produce  a  pleasing  effect ;  she  knows  how,  and 
to  whom,  to  address  her  good  things,  and  never 
wastes  them  npon  the  wrong  person ;  she  dis- 
covers the  secret  bias  of  the  character,  and 
bends  the  same  way,  or  opposes  so  gently,  that 
resistance  becomes  an  agreeable  amusement ; 
she  reads  the  eye,  and  discourses  eloquently  in 
the  language  of  the  heart;  and  she  allows 
herself  caprice  enough  to  ruffle  the  monotony 
of  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  create  tumult  or 
confusion.  Without  diving  so  deep  as  to  he 
lost,  she  glides  over  the  surface  of  things,  and 
makes  herself  acquainted  with  their  nature,  and 
their  importance  in  the  aggregate  of  life.     She- 
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can  enter  into  the  different  elements  of  human 
nature,  and  assuming  every  variety  of  form  of 
which  it  is  capable,  can  endure  every  change 
of  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance,  and, 
what  is  most  wonderful,  retain  her  own  identity 
in  each.  All  this  she  can  do  with  little  of  the 
^^  borrowed  aid  of  ornament."  The  charm  is 
within  herself,  and  like  the  great  enchantress 
of  the  Nile,  she  imparts  it  to  every  thing  around 
her. 

For  want  of  the  power  which  is  in  nature, 
our  writers  of  romance  are  compelled  to  make 
all  their  heroines  beautiful — to  place  them 
upon  thrones,  or  beds  of  violets — to  spangle 
them  over  with  pearls,  and  blanche  them  to 
the  whiteness  of  snow — to  wreath  them  with 
roses,  and  scatter  flowers  beneath  their  feet — 
to  endow  them  with  all  languages,  and  all  gifts 
of  music  and  eloquence,  pouring  forth  the 
wisdom  of  the  sage  from  the  lips  of  the  cherub. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  common  life;  there  is  a 
witchery  in  nature  which  it  is  impossible  for 
art  to  attain,  and  a  truly  charming  woman  clad 
in  russet  weeds,  may  dam  her  husband's 
stockings  and  be  charming  still. 

Yet  after  all,  it  is  not  by  the  examination  of 
any  particular  talent,  faculty,  or  endowment. 
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thi  s  become  acquainted  with  th« 
poetry  of  woman's  character ;  for  such  is  ha 
liability  to  be  affected  by  every  change  of  cir- 
cuniatance,  and  such  her  capacity  for  receiving 
pain  and  plea  must  always  speak 

of  her  in  refei  ;ate  of  feeling,  rather 

than  her  capa!  ind.      Her  ihougbt^ 

fur  the  most  p  mbinations  of  indis- 

tinct ideas,  whi  igether  >n  a  tide  too 

rapid,  too  impe  1   too   generally   di- 

rected by  her  i  o  admit  of  the  strict 

government  of  right  rea&wn.  She  beholils  not 
only  the  present  and  the  palpable,  but  the 
contrast,  and  the  simihtude  of  every  tiling 
around  her.  The  past  and  the  future 
are  spread  before  her  like  pictures,  whose 
colouring  varies  with  the  tone  and  temper  of 
her  own  mind.  In  one  moment,  the  virid  glow 
of  happiness  is  diffused  over  the  scene,  in  the 
next,  the  sombre  shadow  of  despair.  Exulting 
in  the  acquisition  of  some  unexpected  joy, 
what  a  glad  free  spirit  is  that  of  woman,  soar- 
ing without  bond  or  limitation,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear,  and  spuming  at  the  apprehension 
of  future  pain — under  the  pressure  of  affliction, 
how  sad,  how  low,  how  utterly  cast  down ! 
Bursting  forth  upon  the  wings  of  hope,  the 
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soul  of  woman  knows  no  impediment.  Impoft- 
sibility  is  no  barrier  to  its  course.  It  sees  that 
which  is  without  form,  hears  Toices  in  the 
depth  of  silence,  and  lays  hold  of  things  which 
have  no  tangible  existence. 

All  this  may  be  called  absurd,  and  so  it 
would  be,  if  the  illusions  of  the  mind  were  not 
permitted  to  lift  us  occasionally  above  the 
grossness  and  the  heaviness  of  life.  Without 
this  mysterious  power  to  create  food  for  its  own 
felicity,  the  mind  of  woman  would  sink  be- 
neath its  burdens,  and  instead  of  a  bright, 
vivacious  being,  ever  the  first  to  welcome  sun* 
shine — the  last  to  yield  to  gloom,  woman  would 
be  alike  wearisome  as  a  companion,  feeble  as 
a  helpmate,  and  impotent  as  a  comforter.  All 
this  would  be  absurd  too,  if  the  sphere  of 
woman  were  the  same  as  that  of  man ;  but  as 
a  woman  I  am  well  convinced  that  those 
peculiarities  for  which  she  is  too  freqaently 
ridiculed  and  despised,  arise  either  from  the 
excess  or  the  abuse  of  natural  qualities,  wbieh 
under  proper  discipline,  might  have  been  made 
conducive  to  her  own,  and  others'  happiness. 

The  want  of  stability,  consistency  and  depth, 
is  perceptible  only  in  woman's  intellectual 
pursuits.     In  all  that  belongs  to  her  affectiOM, 
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and          iocial  duties,  she  is  faithful,  sincere, 

and  firm.      It  is  true,  she  is  called   fickle,  but 

as  lias  been  remarked  by  an   amiable  and  ta- 

lented writer. "  her  inconstancy  is  of  the  head 

rather 

lelieving  what  she 

hopes,  she  t 

ds  upon  trust,  and 

loving  rasli 

sarily  be  often   de- 

ccived  ;    but   it 

follow    that    if  the 

object  of  her  af 

]  retain  the  cbarac- 

ter  with  whicV 

cy  invested  it,  she 

would  not  still 

he  sante  constancy,    ' 

5  for  ever." 

Fi-om  the  varied  and  fluctuating  nature  of 
woman's  feelings,  as  well  as  from  their  power, 
their  expansion,  and  their  depth,  it  is  innpos- 
sible  to  say  individually  what  she  is,  or  what 
she  might  be,  because  the  ordinary  routine  of 
life,  particularly  of  polished  life,  admits  of  little 
development  of  the  passions  and  affections. 
It  is  only  in  cases  of  trial  that  she  proves  her^ 
self,  and  therefore  all  writers  who  have  drawn 
from  nature,  in  attempting  to  delineate  the 
character  of  woman,  have  done  it  by  a  few  im- 
pressive strokes,  rather  than  by  general  de- 
scription. 
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Amongst  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
abounding  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  I 
shall  point  out  one  which  bears  most  strikingly 
the  impress  of  a  master  hand.  It  is  the  last 
speech  of  Desdemona  in  the  horrible  scene  of 
her  murder.  Emilia,  her  attendant,  hears  her 
dying  voice,  and,  beginning  to  suspect  there 
has  been  foul  play,  exclaims 

**  O,  who  hath  done 
"Thiidced?" 

'*  Nobody  ;  I  myself ;  fareweU  : 

"  Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  ;  O,  farewell  !*' 

is  answered  by  the  wretched  victim.  Who 
can  read  these  lines  without  acknowledging 
the  writer's  profound  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  heart  of  woman  ?  First,  Desdemona 
answers,  *' Nohody^*'  from  the  impulse  of  a 
sudden  desire  to  clear  her  husband  from  sua* 
picion;  but  immediately  recollecting  that  this 
will  not  be  sufficient,  she  adds,  *'  I  my$df;** 
and  then  to  complete  the  whole — to  give  the 
climax  to  her  faithfulness  and  devotion,  she 
continues,  **  Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  '*— to 
that  very  lord  whose  hand  was  just  unloosed 
from  its  fatal  hold,  and  who  stood  beside  her 
neither  penitent  nor  triumphant,  but  literally 
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Gtupificd  with  the  magnitude,  and  tlie  horrgr 
of  the  deed  which  yet  he  had  not  the  power  to 
heliold  as  a  crime. 

Another  instance  of  a  gentler  and  mote 
pleasing  character,  occurs  in  "Wallenstein,  as 
translated  by  Coleridge,  where  the  princess 
after  the  death  of  Max,  claims  the  tenderest 
office  of  friendship  from  her  faithful  companion. 

TatKLA. 

"  Now  gentle  Newbmo,  show  me  Ihe  affectioD, 
"  Which  thou  hul  erer  promised  ;   prove  lhr»lf 
"  My  own  true  IrieaS  and  fellow -|iilgriin. 
"  This  nigbt  ne  must  gway. 

NEWBKtTN. 

"AwiTl  and  whither? 
Thrkla. 
"  Wliitker  t  lieri  u  but  anepUet  la  Iha  worid. 
"Thithtrvhrrt  he  liti  buried  P' 

In  these  few  words  we  see  the  magnitude  <rf 
woman's  love,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of  her 
grief.  Herself  and  the  whole  universe  sink 
into  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  single 
point  of  space.  She  is  eurpriEed  that  her  friend 
should  ask  "  whither,"  and  almost  reproaches 
her  for  not  remembering  that  there  is  now  *'  but 
one  place  in  the  world." 

Lord  Byron  has  in  many  instances  proved  both 
his  talent  and  his  taste,  by  giving  us  the  true 
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poetry  of  woman's  character  in  a  few  touching 
words.  I  shall  select  one  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity  and  pathos.  It  occurs  in  Cain,  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  first  murder,  where .  the 
fratricide  has  received  the  malediction  of  one 
parent,  and  been  driven  out  by  the  other, 
Adah,  whose  character  is  beautifully  and  justly 
drawn  throughout,  remains  with  him  after  the 
others  have  departed,  and  addresses  him  in 
these  words : — 

Adah. 

"  Cain  1  thou  faatt  heard  we  miut  go  forth.    I  am  ready* 

**  So  shall  our  children  he.    I  wHl  hear  Enoch, 

'*  And  thon  hit  lister.     Ere  the  inn  declines 

**  Let  US  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 

*'  Under  the  cloud  of  night.— Nay,  speak  to  me, 

**  To  me^thine  own. 

Cain. 

*'  Leare  me ! 

Adah. 

Cain. 

**  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  ?    Dost  thon  not  fear 
"  To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this  ? 

AOAH. 

"I  fear 
'*  Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
'*  Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  hrotherlesi. 
*'  I  mnst  not  speak  of  this,'  it  i§  Mwtem  tkf 
**  And  the  gre€t  Gud.** 

VOL.  II.  F 
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can  be  no  stronger  bond  to  a  firm  and  | 

faitbiui 

voman, 

than  that  "  aU  have  left"  ibc 

object . 

her  lo^ 

e.     Adah  feels  this,  and  offere 

no  other  reason. 

Besides  which  she  utters  no 

reproach ; 

eady  been  said,  and 

like  a  pure 

ing  upon   earth  for 

purposes  ol 

cy,  she  stoops  with 

lier    husband 

8    degradation,   and 

though  confess 

ing   from   the  fatal 

deed,  meekly  an 

ally  places  it  solely  , 

between  him  " 

at  God."                      1 

In  on 

er  to  de 

reater  precision  what 

it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  woman's 
character,  we  must  enter  yet  more  closely  into 
her  individual  feelings,  and  for  this  pnrpose  it 
is  necessary  to  trace  her  experience  through 
the  different  st^es  of  existence,  in  which  we 
behold  her  as  a  girl,  a  maiden,  a  wife,  a  mother, 
and  an  old  woman. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  least  important 
in  the  scale  of  human  beings — a  little  girl,  or 
an  old  woman ;  but  certainly  the  former 
inspires  us  with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  which  is 
rarely,  too  rarely,  bestowed  upon  the  latter. 
So  long  as  the  sphere  of  her  childish  enjoyments 
is  unassailed  by  affliction,  eapeciatly  by  that 
heaviest  of  all  domestic  calamities,  the  loss  of 
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a  kind  and  judicious  mother,  the  existence  of 
a  young  girl  is  happy  as  it  is  innocent.  With 
her,  day  after  day  dances  on  in  the  perpetual 
sunshine  of  domestic  love,  and  night  only  comes 
to  remind  her  of  the  shelter  of  the  maternal 
wing.  Directed  by  the  impulse  of  her  feeling! 
towards  those  duties  which  are  to  be  her  portion 
in  after  life,  she  tends  her  flowers,  cherishes 
her  pet  lamb,  or  nurses  the  wounded  bird ;  and 
true  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  devotes  her  feeble 
strength,  her  earnest  thoughts,  and  her  ardent 
wishes  to  the  happiness  of  others.  If  from  the 
mal-administration  of  domestic  discipline  she 
should  become  selfish,  her  sole  gratification 
continues  to  be  derived  from  surrounding  things, 
and  she  never  seeks  it  in  the  centre  of  her  own 
bosom,  but  I'emains  dependent  still.  It  may 
be,  that  she  is  sometimes  unreasonable  in 
requiring  more  than  she  bestows,  but  the  perfect 
abandonment  with  which  she  throws  herself 
upon  the'  good  will  and  generosity  of  others, 
ought  at  least  to  claim  their  protection,  if  it 
fails  to  ensure  their  esteem. 

But  let  us  suppose  any  of  the  dark  visitations 
of  sin  and  sorrow  to  fall  upon  the  domestic 
scene.  It  is  then  that  the  rosy  girl  is  called 
in  from  her  play,  to  watch  and  wait,  to  bear  the 

F  2 
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li  >ukc,  to  know  the  innocent  wuib  denied, 

to  Byni]  athisiu  with  tlie  untold  grief,  to  culli- 
vate  a  premature  acquaintojice  with  thu  oiit> 
ward  signs  of  inward  woe,  and  to   feel  what  it 
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dened  v 

maternal  v 

used  to  smoot 

grave. 

mourner,   as 

passes  on  thi 

whole  world  is  too  poor  to  bestow- 

mother  ? 

Time  passes,  and  the  impulse  of  afiection 
mingles  with  the  dawn  of  reason.  Her  intel- 
lects are  limited  to  the  regular  routine  of 
education,  while  her  passions  are  left  free :  and 
thus  her  feelings  become  matured,  while  her 
talents  remain  in  the  bondage  of  infancy.  If 
the  page  of  history  is  held  up  before  her,  she 
sees  it  not  as  it  is,  but  in  the  vivid  colouring 
of  her  own  imagination.  She  will  not  leam 
the  truth,  because  it  accords  not  with  her  aft> 
piring  hopes,  and  ardent  wishes,  which  have 
already  taken  precedence  of  her  knowledge. 
She  cannot  listen  to  the  lore  of  past  ages, 
because  ehe   is   busy  combating  present  dis- 
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appointmentfl)  and  just  beginning  to  feel  that 
her  efTorts  are  in  ?ain  ;  for  the  Toice  of  expe* 
rience,  louder  than  that  of  instnictioni  rises 
above  the  light  carolling  of  joy,  and  will  be 
heard.     Her  buoyant  spirit  repelled,  as  easily 
as  it  is  attracted,  mounts  in  exultation,  dt 
sinks  in  despair,  and  occupies  with  its  altema** 
tions  of  pain  and  pleasure,  those  hours  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  powers.     Thrown  by  her  natural 
dependence  upon  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
those  around  her,  woman  learns  to  regard  the 
smile  of  approbation  as  the  charmed  spell  by 
which  the  gates  of  happiness  are  opened ;  and 
to  look  for  the  frown  of  contempt  as  the  signal 
of  her  darkest  doom.    Trembling  between  these 
two  extremes,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  she 
should  study  every  means  to  attain  the  onci 
and  avoid  the  other:  and  this  is  what  the  world 
calls  vanity ;  while  it  is  in  fact  an  ardent,  and 
in  some  measure  a  laudable  desire,  to  do,  and 
to  be,  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  others, 
purely  because  it  is  gratifying,  not  to  herself 
but  to  them ;  and  an  involuntary  shrinking  from 
all  which  can  repel,  disgust,  or  in  any  way 
offend,  because  to  be  the  source  of  dissatis- 
faction, to  give  pain,  or  excite  uneasiness,  is 
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lorrent  to  the  natural  delicacy  fwd  ge- 
of  her  own  mind.                                      .   M 
1  the  venre  of  womanhood  that  we  sea  V 

the  female  cbai'Scter  in  its  greatest  variety  and 
beauty!  '                               iiring-  of  fresh-bom 
&acy,  tli(                               enuine  feeling,  and 
the  high  a                            ibitious  youtli,  are 
yet  unaubdued                      jiny  of  custoiD,  or 
forced  back  iiiti                     g  heart  by  the  cold 
hand  of  ex{)eri<                      lan,  fresh  as  it  wen 
from  the  garder                     bile  the  lovelinew 
yf  her  first  creation  is  atill  Imtierino;  around  Jit-r, 

blended  with  the  melancholy  aymbols  of  her 
fall,  in  her  character  and  attributes,  her  beauty, 
her  tenderness,  and  her  liability  to  danger  and 
BufTering,  is  all  that  the  poet  can  desire  to  in- 
spire his  happiest  lays. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  her  existence,  wliile 
love,  her  most  insidious  enemy,  folding  his 
rosy  wings,  lies  shrouded  at  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  ready  to  rush  forth  on  his  impetuous 
flight  towards  the  highest  point  of  happiness, 
or  the  lowest  depth  of  woe,  that  woman  lays 
hold  of  friendship  as  her  greatest  solace  and 
support.  Her  mind  is  agitated  with  a  world  of 
indefinite  thoughts  and  feelings  which  she  is 
unable  to  communicate,  because  she  does  not 
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un<ieratand  them.  While  they  are  confined 
within  her  own  bosom,  tihe  feeU  like  one  bui^ 
dened  with  an  immense  and  incalculable  load, 
knd  therefore  she  seeks  the  society  of  tliose, 
whose  sympathy  arising  from  a  similarity  of 
feehiig,  supplies  the  want  of  the  common 
medium  of  commimication.  Ardently  desiring 
to  find  in  her  friend  all  those  qualities  which 
she  most  admires,  and  prone  by  nature  to  be- 
lieve whatever  she  desires,  she  pauses  not  to 
inquire  whether  the  choice  she  makes  is  not 
rather  the  result  of  hct  own  necessities,  than  a 
tribute  justly  paid  to  virtue  ;  and  thus  the  two 
friends  similarly  circumstanced,  and  mutually 
in  need  of  each  other,  trust  most  implicitly  to 
the  strength  and  durability  of  their  attachment : 
and  happy  is  it  for  those  to  whom  experience 
does  not  teach  the  emptiness  of  what  tlie  world 
calls  friendship.  I  do  not  say  the  tvortkUtsness, 
because  that  cannot  be  worthless,  which  sup- 
plies U8  with  enjoyment  for  the  present,  and 
wisdom  for  the  future. 

Nor  let  the  world  be  quarrelled  with  becauTje 

I  friendships  do  not   always  last.     Formed 

out  of  the  warm  feelings  of  youth — feelings 
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filiould  lose  our  friendships  as  we  journey  on- 
wards, or  that  retaining  them,  their  character 
and  mode  of  exhibition  should  be  wholly 
changed ;  because  we  ceaae  in  some  measure 
to  feel  the  want  of  them,  and  therefore  they 
can  no  longer  repay  us  for  the  expenditure  of 
time,  and  thought,  and  atTection,  whicli  ui  Iheit 
original  ardour  they  required.  We  have  other 
objects  in  pursuit,  ditferent  aims,  and  hope% 
and  wishes.  We  have  become  more  concen-' 
trated  in  our  feelings,  and  therefore  have  less 
(lispnsitioii  to  i^ive  out  the  love  that  once  flowed 
in  a  tide  too  rapid  and  impetuous  to  be  re- 
strained. But  let  us  pause,  and  ask,  have  we 
found  anything  to  compare  in  the  genuine  and 
iieartfelt  happiness  it  affords,  with  the  social 
hours  of  unguarded  confidence — the  truth — 
the  tears — the  affections  which  belonged  to  the 
friendships  of  our  early  youth  ? 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  we  may  not 
have  friends — true  and  zealous  friends — friends 
who  would  protect  our  reputation  as  their  own, 
through  every  stage  of  life ;  but  they  are  for 
the  most  part  such,  as  having  lost  their  enthu- 
siasm, are  become  keenly  observant  of  our 
faults,  and  strict  to  coiTcct  them,  rather  than 
tender  and   faithful   conhders   in   our   virtue  r 
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auch  as,  wearied  with  our  peculiarities,  vainly 
endeavour  to  make  us  submit  to  the  common 
rule,  niid  tindiiig  their  endeavours  iuefTectual, 
grow  niggardly  in  their  charitable  allowance 
for  our  dcmttons  ;  not  such  as  looked  kindly 
on  our  foibles,  becauiie  tbey  made  a  part  of  us, 
and  felt  if  we  were  better,  that  they  could  not 
love  us  more :  such  as  freely  enter  into  our 
views  and  feelings,  when  in  full  accordance 
with  their  own  established  notions  of  what  is 
praiseworthy  and  prudent ;  not  such  as  are  the 
last  to  step  forward  and  tell  us  we  have  been 
in  error,  purely  because  they  would  be  the  last 
to  give  us  pain.  Such  frieuds  as  these  we 
should  do  wisely  to  keep  along  with  us  even  to 
the  end  of  life — they  are  in  fact  the  only  IrtK 
friends,  because  they  are  true  to  our  Lest  in- 
terests: but,  oh!  they  are  not  like  the  friends 
who  loved  us  in  our  early  youth ! 

To  return  to  woman  in  her  girlish  days, 
How  beautifully  has  our  own  fair  poetess, 
whose  lays,  mournful  as  tbey  are  musical,  re- 
mind us  of  the  fabled  melody  of  the  dying 
swan,  described  the  peculiar  yearning  of  the 
heart  with  which  the  experienced  observer 
regards  the  tender  years  of  woman. 
Fa 
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lings— therefore  pray : 

Trace  her  ex]  lie  next  stage  of  her  j 

existence,  and  w  Qoie  poetical  etill; 

because  so  long  as  ber  youth  and  beauty  io- 
gpire  admiratioa — so  Long  as  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained  by  her  favour,  she  is  subjected  to 
the  deceitful  flatteries  of  man,  whom  she  is 
naturally  desirous  to  please,  not  only  as  her 
superior,  guide,  and  friend,  but  as  he  holds  the 
reins  of  government,  and  can  therefore  deprive 
her  of  all  or  most  of  her  pleasures.  As  a  girl, 
she  was  deceived  only  by  her  own  heart,  she  is 
now  deceived  by  the  general  aspect  of  society. 
Way  is  made  for  her  to  walk  forth  as  a  queen, 
and  when  suppliants  bow  before  her,  no  wonder 
that  she  should  assume  the  dignity  of  one,  and 
learn  to  love  the  sceptre  placed  for  a  moment  of 
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such  as,  wearied  with  our  peculiarities,  vainly 
endeavour  to  make  us  submit  to  the  common 
rule,  and  finding  their  endeavours  ineffectual, 
grow  niggardly  in  their  charitable  allowance 
for  our  deviations  ;  not  such  as  looked  kindly 
on  our  foibles,  because  they  made  a  part  of  us, 
and  felt  if  we  were  better,  that  they  could  not 
love  us  more :  such  as  freely  enter  into  our 
views  and  feelings,  when  in  full  accordance 
with  their  own  established  notions  of  what  is 
praiseworthy  and  prudent ;  not  such  as  are  the 
last  to  step  forward  and  tell  us  we  have  been 
in  error,  purely  because  they  would  be  the  last 
to  give  us  pain.  Such  friends  as  these  we 
should  do  wisely  to  keep  along  with  us  even  to 
the  end  of  life — they  are  in  fact  the  only  true 
friends,  because  they  are  true  to  our  best  in^ 
terests :  but,  oh !  they  are  not  like  the  friends 
who  loved  us  in  our  early  youth  ! 

To  return  to  woman  in  her  girlish  days, 
How  beautifully  has  our  own  fair  poetess, 
whose  lays,  mournful  as  they  are  musical,  re^ 
mind  us  of  the  fabled  melody  of  the  dying 
swan,  described  the  peculiar  yearning  of  the 
heart  with  which  the  experienced  observer 
regards  the  tender  years  of  woman, 
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andience,  aud  speak  unanswered — when  ibcv 
smile  witboat  iinpaning  happinesfi,  snd  ftrwn 
without  exciting  alarm  —  when  itthers  step 
forward  to  receive  the  ttdul&tion  onc«  oHerrd 
to  them,  «  lUt  down  from  Iheir 

ininginary  thnm  t  ven*  hand^i   nfaich 

supported  them  u  ::enl.     Compelled  to 

descend,  tboagli  t  .  ^;ndually,  from  the 

state  of  ideal  ei  whieh  she  has  been 

raised,  nomaa —  an,  catches  at  evety 

slentier  hold  that :  ik  her  Tall.     To  the 

last  voice  that  speakh  ,.  eringlv,  she  listens 
with  aa  avidity  which  subjects  her  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  norld  ;  while  to  the  lant  kind  hand 
that  is  held  out  to  her,  she  clings  with  a  de- 
spairing energy,  an  ardent  gratitude,  which 
permit  her  not  to  pereeive  its  unworthiaess. 
Hence  follow  the  absurdities  for  which  she  is 
more  blamed  than  pitied,  and  the  rash  sacrifice 
of  herself,  for  which  she  meets  with  little  mercy 
from  the  world.  But  the  censor  of  woman 
should  be  a  woman  herself,  to  know  what  it  is 
to  have  lived  in  that  vortex  of  falsehood,  flattery, 
and  dissipation,  winch  surrounds  a  young  and 
beautiful  female;  and  then  to  pass  away  into 
the  sullen  calm  of  neglect — to  have  basked 
in  the  warm  and  genial  atmosphere  of  real  or 
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pretended  affection ;  and  then  to  ''  bide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm/'  with  which  envy 
never  fieuls  to  assail  her  whose  capability  of 
loving  has  outlived  her  charms — ^to  have  listened 
to  the  voice  of  adulation^  breathing  her  praises 
like  a  perpetual  concert  all  around  her;  and 
then  to  hear  nothing  but  the  cold  doll  language 
of  truth,  exaggerated  into  harshness,  or  sharp* 
ened  into  reproof — to  have  lived  a  charmed 
life,  under  the  fascination  of  man's  love,  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  that  constitutes  ideal  happi- 
ness, ministered  to  on  every  hand,  and  feedings 
like  the  butterfly,  upon  the  flowers  of  life| 
without  a  wish  ungratified,  a  thought  untold, 
or  a  tear  unpitied ;  and  then  upon  the  world's 
bleak  desert  to  stand  alone !  I  repeat  that  the 
censor  of  woman  should  be  a  woman  herself— 
a  woman  who  has  been  admired,  and  then 
neglected. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  women  whose 
personal  charms  recommend  them  to  general 
admiration,  because  it  is  of  these  alone  that 
the  poet  delights  to  sing;  yet  such  is  the 
influence  of  perscmal  admiration  in  checking 
the  growth  of  moral  and  intellectual  beauty, 
and  engendering  selfishness  and  vanity,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  deep  pathos  of 
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the  feminine  heart  is  to  be  found  in  thegreftteit 
perfection  concealed  behind  tlie  couiitenaace 
tha.t  has  seldom  attracted  the  public  gaze.  It 
is  in  such  health,  whose  best  ofterina^  are  rarely 
estimated  accordi  ir   real  value,  that 

disinterested  affec  its  natural  warmth, 

lives  and  burns  foi  :fit  of  the  &uSering 

or  the  beloved  ;  thi  asm  and  zeal,  tem- 

pered down  by  hui  ;  ever  ready  for  the 

performance  of  the  ti  duties  of  life ;  and' 

that  ambition,  if  it  t  all,  is  directed  to*'! 

the  attainment  and  duiuaivm  of  more  In.ming 
happiness  than  mere  beauty  can  afford. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  wife  we  next  observe 
the  character  of  woman,  and  it  is  here  if  ever, 
that  she  learos  the  truth — learns  what  is  ia 
her  own  heart,  and  what  are  her  duties  to  her- 
self and  others.  Not  that  she  learns  all  this 
through  the  gentle  instrumentality  of  affection, 
but  by  the  moral  process  of  experience,  which, 
if  less  congenial  to  her  taste,  is  more  forcible 
in  its  convictions,  and  more  lasting  in  its  ef- 
fects. In  assuming  this  new  title,  woman  is 
generally  removed  to  a  new,  and  often  to  a 
distant  sphere,  where  she  has  to  take  her 
stand  in  society  upon  common  ground.  None 
within  the  circle  to  which  she  is  at  once  admit- 
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tedy  know  precisely  what  she  \as  beenj  and 
therefore  every  eye  is  open  to  see  what  she  i$. 
All  the  little  caprices,  and  peculiarities,  nur- 
tured up  with  her  bodily  growth  in  the  bosom 
of  her  own  family,  not  only  forgiven  there,  but 
indulged  from  the  fond  consideration  that  ''  it 
was  always  her  way,"  or,  '^  that  she  was  always 
thus,"  now  stand  forth  for  the  full  discussion, 
and  impartial  inspection  of  the  many,  who, 
seeing  no  just  reason  why  such  should  have 
been  her  way,  and  no  plausible  pretext  for  her 
being  always  thus,  soon  contrive  means  to 
convince  her,  if  not  by  personal  information, 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  society,  that  the 
more  entirely  she  lays  aside  such  peculiarities 
of  character,  the  more  she  will  be  respected 
and  valued.  Nor  is  this  all.  She  has  perhaps 
a  stronger  corrective  within  her  own  household. 
Her  husband  begins  to  see  with  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  His  vision  no  longer  dazzled  by 
her  beauty,  or  his  judgment  cheated  by  her 
caresses,  he  involuntarily,  and  often  without 
sufficient  delicacy,  points  out  faults  which  he 
neither  saw,  nor  believed  her  capable  of  pos- 
sessing before.  "  Why  did  I  marry  ?"  is  the 
question  which  every  woman  not  previously 
disciplined,  asks  of  herself  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  "  why  did  I  marry,  if  nut  to  be  loT«d 
and  cherished  us  I  was  in  niy  fatlier's  house  V 
Such  are  her  words,  for  she  has  not  yet  learned 
to  uoderatand  her  own  hearL ;  but  she  nteaus 
ill  fact,  "wh;  if  uot  to  be  flattered 

and  admired  3  of  courtship,  when 

the  competition  I  our  excited  unremit- 

ting assiduity  in  ought  to  win  it,  and 

who  because  U'  ly  vanity  and  weak- 

ness sought  to  t  lese  means  aione  ?" 

The  answer  is  an  le — because  it  i&  not 

good  fur  lis  to  go  ui^iu^__  to  our  graves,  ruid 
liierefore  nieiciful  means  have  been  dcsiijned, 
as  various  as  appropriate,  to  compel  us  to  open 
our  reluctant  eyes  upon  the  truth  ;  and  woman 
as  a  wife,  does  open  her  eyes  at  last,  from  the 
dream  in  which  her  senses  have  been  lulled, 
while  with  the  tide  of  conviction,  as  it  rushes 
in  upon  her  newly-awakened  mind,  come  se- 
rious thoughts,  and  earnest  calculations,  and 
deeperanxieties;  with  higher  hopes,  and  nobler 
aims,  and  better  regulated  affections  to  coun- 
terbalance them. 

As  a  mother  we  next  behold  woman  in  her 
holiest  character — as  the  nurse  of  innocence — as 
tbe  cherisher  of  the  first  principles  of  mind — 
as  the  guardian  of  an  immortal  being  who  will 
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write  upon  the  records  of  eternity  how  faith- 
fully she  has  fulfilled  her  trust.  And  let  it  be 
observed  that  in  assuming  this  new  and  impor- 
tant office^  she  does  not  necessarily  lose  any 
of  the  charms  which  have  beautified  her  cha- 
racter before.  She  can  still  be  tender,  lovely, 
delicate,  refined,  and  cheerful,  as  when  a  girl ; 
devoted  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  her, 
affectionate,  judicious,  dignified,  and  intellec- 
tual, as  when  a  wife  only  ;  while  this  new  love, 
deep  as  the  very  wells  of  Ufe,  mingles  with  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  giving 
warmth  and  intensity  to  all,  without  impairing 
the  force,  or  the  purity  of  any.  Yet  while 
her  attributes  remain  the  same,  her  being  is 
absorbed  in  the  existence  of  her  child.  Now 
more  than  ever  she  forgets  herself,  deeming 
nothing  impossible  which  has  reference  to  her 
own  devotedness,  and  its  good — computing 
neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  capability  in  the 
single  consideration  of  its  happiness — regarding 
neither  labour,  watching,  nor  weariness,  as 
worthy  of  a  thought  in  comparison  with  its 
lightest  slumber,  or  its  minutest  pain. 

If  the  love  of  a  mother  be  considered  as  an 
instinct  which  pervades  all  animated  nature,  it 
is  not  the  less  beautiful  when  exhibited  in  the 
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ti  character,  for  being  diffused  throughoul 

c;        an  ;  because  it  provea  that  the  Author  <A 

our  being,  knew  that  the  distiactive  attributes 

of  humanitv  wnnlH    Iw    ii 

lEufficient   to  support 

the  mot) 

anxieties,    vexaliona 

and  cares. 

lat   reason  would  be 

making  di 

feen  tlie  worthy  and 

the  unworth; 

.turely  consigning  the 

supposed  rep 

in ;  that  fancy  would 

make  selectio 

It  upon  one,  while  it 

neglected  anoti 

laprice  would  destroy 

the  bond  of  domestic  union  ;  and  th;it  inleliec- 

tual  pursuits  would  often  take  precedence  of 
domestic  duties.  And  therefore  be  poured  into 
woman's  heart  the  same  instinct  which  impels 
the  timid  bird  to  risk  the  last  extremity  of 
danger  for  her  helpless  young.  Nor  let  any 
one  think  contemptuously  of  this  peculiar  capa- 
bility of  loving,  because  under  the  name  of  in- 
stinct it  is  shared  with  the  brute.  la  it  not  a 
autticient  recommendation  to  our  respect  that 
it  comes  immediately  from  the  hand  of  our 
Creator — that  we  have  no  power  to  control  or 
subdue  it — that  it  is  "  strong  as  death" — and 
lastly,  that  it  imbues  the  mind  of  the  mother 
with  equal  tenderness  for  her  infirm,  or  way- 
ward, or  unlovely  child,  as  for  him  who  gives 
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early  promise  of  personal  as  well  as  mental 
beauty  ?  But  for  this  wonderful  provision  in 
human  nature,  what  would  become  of  the  crip- 
I^e,  the  diseased,  the  petulant  or  the  perverse  ? 
Who  would  be  found  to  fulfil  the  hard  duties  of 
serving  the  ungrateful,  ministering  to  the  dis- 
satisfied, and  watching  over  the  hopeless  ?  No. 
There  is  no  instance  in  which  the  providential 
care  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  more  beautifully 
exhibited,  than  in  that  of  a  mother's  love. 
Winding  its  silken  cords  alike  around  every 
natural  object,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy,  it 
creates  a  bond  which  unkindness  cannot  break. 
It  pursues  the  wanderer  w  ithout  weariness,  and 
supports  the  feeble  without  fainting.  Neither 
appalled  by  danger,  nor  hindered  by  difficulty, 
it  can  labour  without  reward,  and  persevere 
without  hope.  "  Many  waters  cannot  quench'' 
it ;  and  when  the  glory  has  vanished  from  the 
brow  of  the  beloved  one,  when  summer  friends 
have  turned  away,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
disgrace  have  usurped  their  place,  it  steals 
into  the  soul  of  the  outcast  like  the  sun- 
beams within  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  lighting 
the  darker  dungeon  of  the  polluted  heart, 
bringing  along  with  it  fond  recollections  of 
past  happiness,    and    wooing   back  to  fresh 
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participation   in   the 

light   and    the   gladness 

that  still  remain  for 

the  broken  and  contrite 

spirit. 

[f  the  situation  of 

a  wi 

ife  brings  woman  to  & 

right  understa: 

frown  character,  that 

of  a  mother  Ii 

rict  knowledge  of  her 

own  principles 

y  is  any    one  so  dc- 

praved  hb   to 

child  what   she  ron- 

scientiously  bfli 

be   wroQo^.      And    vd 

teach  it  she  niu 

"clear  pure  eyes  "  are 

fixed  upon  hers 

heir  meaning,  and  its 

infant  accents  aro 
ciples  of  good   and 


.ut  the    fir- 


pnn- 


How  with  such  a 
picture  before  her,  would  any  woman  dare  to 
teach  what  she  did  not  implicitly,  as  well  as 
rationally,  andTrom  mature  examination,  beliere 
to  be  true.  In  a  few  days — hours — nay,  mo- 
ments, that  child  may  be  a  cherub  in  the  courts 
of  Heaven.  What  if  a  stain  should  hare  been 
upon  its  wings,  and  that  stain  the  impress  of  a 
mother's  hand  !  or  if  its  earthly  hfe  should  be 
prolonged,  it  is  the  foimdation  of  the  important 
future  that  the  mother  lays.  Other  governors 
in  after  years  may  take  upon  themselves  the 
tuition  of  her  child,  and  lead  him  through  the 
paths  of  academic  lore, but  the  early  bias — the 
bent  of  the  moral  character — the  first  principles 
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of  spiritual  life,   will  be  hers,  and  hen  the 
lasting  glory,  or  the  lasting  shame. 

There  is  no  scene  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  our  observation,  more  strikingly  illustrative 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even  physical  beauty 
tlian  that  presented  by  a  domestic  circle,  where 
a  mother  holds  her  proper  place,  as  the  source  of 
tenderness,  the  centre  of  affection,  the  bond  of 
social  union,  the  founder  of  each  salutary  plan, 
the  umpire  in  all  contention,  and  the  general 
fountain  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  consolation. 
It  is  to  clear  up  the  unjust  suspicion  that  such 
a  mother  steps  forward ;  to  ward  off  the  un- 
merited blow;  to  defend  the  wounded  spirit 
from  the  injury  to  which  it  would  sullenly 
submit;  to  encourage  the  hopeless,  when 
thrown  back  in  the  competition  of  talent ;  to 
point  out  to  those  who  have  been  defeated, 
other  aims  in  which  they  may  yet  succeed ;  to 
stand  between  the  timid  and  the  danger  they 
dread ;  and,  on  behalf  of  each,  and  all,  to  make 
their  peace  with  offended  authority,  promising, 
hoping,  and  believing,  that  they  vidll  never 
willingly  commit  the  same  fault  again. 

Even  amongst  her  boys,  those  wayward  liber- 
tines of  nature's  commonwealth,  the  mother 
may,  if  she  acts  judiciously,  be  both  valuable 
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and     ear;  for  wild  and  impetuous  as  they  are 

when  they  first  bui'st  forth  from  the  reslndnlf 

of  childhood,  and  rush  on  regardless  of  everj- 

impedimeot   and  wholfsm 

me   check,    as   if  to 

attain  in  the  shot 

;  of  time,  the  greatea* 

possible  distt 

indeiice  and  puerility. 

they  are  apt  to 

li  crosses  and  dJsap- 

pointments  wh 

thcm  suddenly  back 

into  the  weakne 

nve  been  struggling 

to  overcome,  or 

)  conceal ;  and  it  is 

then  that  a  mothc 

'■  supplies   the  balm 

which  their  wounded  ft'tlings  want,  and  pre 
vided  they  can  mingle  respect  with  their  affec- 
tion, they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
their  dependence  upon  it  still. 

It  may  here  be  observed  how  much  depends 
upon  the  w  ord  respect.  When  the  boy  respects 
his  mother,  she  is  associated  with  hts  highest 
aspirations,  and  therefore  he  has  pride  as  well 
as  pleasure  in  her  love.  But  he  will  not  respect 
her  merely  because  she  has  nursed  him  when 
an  infant.  No.  He  must  find  as  he  gains 
experience,  a  perfect  accordance  between  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  the  instruction  he  first 
heard  from  his  mother's  lips,  as  well  as  the 
rules  by  which  her  own  conduct  is  regulated. 
It  b  this  respect  mingled  with  natural  affection. 
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•bat  constitutes  the  strongest  and  roost  durable 
^k>nd  which  is  woven  in  with  the  lifestrings  of 
'tbe  heart ;  that  draws  back  the  wanderer  to  his 
'  home ;  and  is  the  last,  the  very  last,  which  the 
^  reprobate  casts  off. 

^  In  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  to  that  of 
a  mere  old  woman,  we  make  a  melancholy 
descent  from  important  usefulness  to  neglected 
imbecility.  Perhaps  we  have  been  dwelling 
too  much  upon  what  ought  to  be,  but  the  bare 
mention  of  an  old  woman  brings  us  down  at 
once  to  what  is.  To  inquire  why  it  should  be 
thus,  belongs  more  to  the  writer  on  morals 
than  on  poetry ;  yet  so  it  is — that  woman  who 
has  been  cherished  in  her  infancy  and  flat- 
tered in  her  youth,  who  has  been  exalted  to 
the  most  honourable  station  which  her  sex  can 
fill,  and  who  has  spent  the  meridian  of  her 
life  in  toils  and  anxieties  for  the  good  of  others, 
becomes  in  old  age,  a  mere  proverb,  and  a 
bye-word — a  warning  to  the  young  and  the 
gay  of  what  they  must  expect — a  similitude 
for  all  that  is  feeble  and  contemptible — an 
evidence  of  the  destructive  power  of  time — 
a  living  emblem  of  decay. 

It  is  true  the  mother  is  a  mother  still,  and 
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greatly  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  where  she  sink; 
into  n  etHte  of  total  neglect,  it  is  from  the 
absence  of  all  feeling  of  respect  in  the  uiiiid» 
of  her  children;  nur  are  there  n-antii^  in- 
stances to  ■  ■  -  pj — instances  tn  which 
the  want  )eauty  has  been  morr 
than  supp  veliness  of  a  mind  at 
peace  wit}  d,  and  with  its  God; 
where  the  w  jid  age  has  been  dig- 
nified by  th  a  well-spent  life;  and 
where  the  w  ishes  of  second  child- 
hood  have  b^,^^  i  by  affection,  whose 
vital  principle  is  gratitude,  and  whose  foun- 
dation is  esteem.  But  we  speak  of  the  world, 
and  the  things  of  the  world  as  we  Bnd  them, 
and  we  find  old  women  so  frequently  neglected 
and  despised,  that  it  beconicn  a  duty,  as  well 
as  a  pleasure,  to  show,  that  though  bereft  of 
every  other  charm,  they  may  still  be  poeticsal— 
poetical  in  their  recollections,  beyond  what 
human  nature  can  be  in  any  other  state  or 
stage  of  its  existence. 

It  is  an  unkind  propensity  that  many  writers 
have,  to  make  old  women  poetical  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  passions,  exaggerating 
them  into  witches  and  monsters  of  the  most 
repulsive   description,  and    that  not  so  much 
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"  to  point  a  moral,"  as  "  to  adorn  a  tale;"  but 
in  such  instances  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
their  recollections  for  ail  the  interest  which  his 
unnatural  exhibitions  excite — to  flashes  of  for- 
mer tenderness  shooting  through  the  gloom  of 
despair — to  bright  and  glowing  associations 
following  in  the  wake  of  madness — and  to 
once  familiar  images  of  love  and  beauty,  re- 
animated by  a  strange  paradox,  at  the  touch  of 
the  wand  of  death,  and  bending  in  all  their 
early  loveliness  over  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Infinite  indeed  beyond  the  possibility  of  cal- 
culation, must  be  the  recollections  and  asso- 
ciations of  her,  whose  long  life  from  its  earliest 
to  its  latest  period,  has  been  a  life  of  feeling — 
whose  experience  has  been  that  of  impres- 
sions, rather  than  events — and  whose  sun  goes 
down  amidst  the  varied  and  innumerable  tints 
which  these  impressions  have  given  to  its  at- 
mosphere. Endued  with  an  inexhaustible 
power  of  multiplying  relative  ideas,  how  me- 
lancholy must  be  the  situation  of  her  who  was 
once  beloved  and  cherished,  now  despised  and 
forsaken — who  in  her  turn  loved  and  cherished 
others,  and  is  now  neglected.  If  she  be  a 
mother — one  of  those  fond  mothers  who  expect 
that  mere  indulgence  is  to  win  the  lasting  re- 
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of  tlieir  children,  what  sad  thoughu  must 
cro  d  upon  her  at  every  fresh  instance  of  ua- 
kil'.^lDess,  and  every  additional  proof  that  she 
has  fallen  away  from  what  she  was,  both  in  bei 
own  aiiu  n.   Over  the  brow  that 

now  frc  i  perhaps  has  watched 

with  u  less  through  the  long 

night  wnt  it  her's  was  sleeping. 

The  lips  to  her  coldly,  or  wo- 

Bwer  her  vhen  she  speaks,  she 

has  hathea  ilcome  draught  when 

they  were  parcheu  anu  burning  with  ooiila- 
gious  fever.  The  scorn  with  which  her  humble 
pretensions  are  looked  down  upon,  arises  in 
the  hearts  of  those  for  whose  higher  intellec- 
tual attainments  she  has  made  every  sacrifice, 
and  exerted  every  faculty.  And  what  if  she 
be  unlearned  in  the  literature  of  modem  times, 
she  understands  deeply  and  feelingly  the 
springs  of  affection,  and  tenderness,  and  soi^ 
row.  She  knows  from  what  source  flow  the 
\)itterest  tears,  and 


She  sees  the  young  glad  creatures  of  another 
generation  sporting  around  her,and  her  thoughts 
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go  back  to  the  playmates  of  her  childhood — 
some  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  helpless- 
ness or  suffering — some  dead  and  some  for- 
gotten. She  hears  the  reluctant  answer  when 
jtbe  asks  a  kindness  of  one  of  the  merry  group, 
uid  she  thinks  of  the  time  when  kindness  was 
ire  freely  granted  her,  though  far  less  needed 
I  than  now.  Slie  starts  at  the  loud  laugh,  but 
cannot  understand  the  jest,  and  no  one  ex- 
plains it  to  her  listening  ear.  She  loses  the 
thread  of  earnest  conversation,  and  no  one 
restores  the  clue.  She  sits  within  the  social 
circle,  but  forms  no  link  in  the  chain  of  social 
union.  Her  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  har- 
monize with  those  of  her  juvenile  companions, 
and  she  feels  in  all  its  bitterness,  that  least 
tolerable  portion  of  human  experience — what 
it  is  to  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  society — sur- 
rounded by  kindred  and  friends,  and  yet  alone. 
In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman  merely 
as  regards  this  life,  we  arc  struck  with  the 
system  of  unfair  dealing  by  which  her  pliable, 
weak,  and  dependent  nature  is  subjected  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  Eufrering,and  we  are  ready 
to  exclaim,  that  of  all  earthly  creatures  she  is 
the  most  pitiable.  And  so  unquestionably  she 
i»,  when  unenlightened  by  those  higher  views 
o2 
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he  d^^^ 


V     ich  lead    her  hopes   away   from    the  I 
pointinents  of  the  present   world,  to  the  anti- 
cipated fmition  promised  to  the  faithful  in  (he 


world  to 

when  stu 
sents   a  vi( 
cipline  me 
conduct    thn 
which  fliirroun 
necessarily  I 
and  domestic  di 


■^e  whole  life  of  woman 
rence  to  eternity,  pre- 
sat  plan  of  moral  dis- 
ned  to  assist  her  right 
trials  and  temptations 
1.  In  childhoud  she  is 
what  belongs  to  social 
1    here   she  learns  the 


difficult  but  important  task  of  submitting,  and 
of  making  her  own  gratification  give  place  to 
that  of  others.  In  youth  she  is  plunged  into 
a  sphere  of  greater  temptations,  and  of  more 
intense  enjoyments,  where  her  experience, 
embracing  the  widest  extremes  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  teaches  her  all  the  different  means 
to  be  made  use  of  in  avoiding  or  palliating  the 
one,  and  in  promoting  the  other.  As  a  wife 
and  a  mother  she  has  an  opportunity  of  acting 
upon  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  if  her 
practice  does  honour  to  her  theory,  it  is  here 
that  she  obtains  an  importance,  and  derives 
a  satisfaction,  which  might  be  dangerous  even 
to  a  disciplined  mind,  did  not  age  steal  on  and 
diffuse  his  sombre  colouring  over  the  pleasant 
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pictures  to  which  her  affections  had  giren  too 
warm  a  glow,  and  which  her  happiness  had 
persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with  contem- 
plating.  But  this  cold,  blank  medium  inter- 
vening between  life  and  eternity — betweeu 
beauty  and  ashes — between  love  and  death, 
comes  to  warn  her  that  all  she  has  been  de- 
siring, is  but  as  the  scattering  of  the  harvest 
to  be  reaped  in  heaven ;  that  all  she  has  been 
trusting  in,  is  but  typical  of  that  which  endures 
for  ever ;  and  that  all  she  has  been  eujoying, 
is  but  a  foretaste  of  eternal  felicity. 

Let  then  the  aged  woman  be  no  longer  an 
object  of  contempt.  She  is  helpless  as  a  child ; 
but  as  a  child  she  may  be  learning  the  last 
awful  lesson  from  her  Heavenly  Father.  Her 
feeble  step  is  trembling  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave;  but  her  hopes  may  be  firmly  planted 
on  the  better  shore  which  lies  beyond.  Her 
eye  is  dim  with  suffering,  and  tears ;  but  her 
spiritual  vision  may  be  contemplating  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  gates  of  eternal  rest. 
Beauty  has  faded  from  her  form ;  but  angek 
in  the  world  of  light  may  be  weaving  a  wreath 
of  glory  for  her  brow.  Her  lip  is  silent ;  but 
it  may  be  only  waiting  to  pour  forth  celestial 
strains  of  gratitude  and  praise.     Lowly,  and 
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fallen,  and  sad,  she  sits  amongst  tlie  Ij 
but  exalted,  purified,  and  happy,  she  maj 
from  the  dead.  Then  turn  if  thou  wilfj 
the  aged  woman  in  her  loneliness,  but  rem! 
she  is  not  forsaken  of  her  God  ! 
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In  tracing  the  connection  of  poetry  with 
subjects  most  frequently  and  naturally  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  we  observe  how 
it  may  be  associated  with  our  pursuits,  so  as  to 
give  interest  to  what  is  familiar,  to  refine  what 
is  material,  and  to  heighten  what  is  sublime. 
We  now  open  the  Bible,  and  find  that  poetry 
as  a  principle  of  intellectual  enjoyment  derived 
firom  association,  is  also  difiused  through  every 
page  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  so  difiused, 
that  the  simplest  child,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
foundest  sage,  may  feel  its  presencfe.  This  in 
fact,  is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  (a  merit 
which  in  no  other  volume  but  the  Bible,  can 
be  found  in  perfection,)  that  it  addresses  itself 
so  immediately  to  the  principles  of  feeling  in- 
herent in  our  nature,  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
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th  >  wbo  have  made  but  little  progress  Ja  the 
paths  of  learning,  at  the  game  time  that  it  pre- 
sents a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  the 
scholar  and  the  philosopher.  Let  U3  refer  as 
an  example;  hapter  of  Genesis : 

In  Ihe  begUuuDc,  f  the  heaTen  ajid  the  nrtb. 

Anit  the  mrth  «g  in  and    vuid  ;    snd  darkntu 

was  upon  the  fact  o  ind  the  Spirit  of  God  moiti 
upon  the  face  of  thi 

And  God  uid,  Li  ;ht ;  and  there  waa  light. 

A  child  but  jusi  ramiliarwith  the  woids 

contained  in  these  verses,  not  only  understands 
their  meaning  here,  but  feela  something  of  their 
sublimity — something  of  the  power  and  the 
majesty  of  the  God  who  could  create  this  won- 
deiful  world,  whose  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  who  said.  Let  there  be  li^At : 
and  there  iras  light!  While  learned  men  of 
all  ages,  have  agreed,  that  no  possible  combi- 
nation of  words,  could  express  more  clearly 
and  powerfully  than  these,  the  potency  of  the 
first  operations  of  almighty  power  of  which 
mankind  have  any  record. 

We  have  more  than  once  observed  that 
poetry  must  have  some  reference,  either  uni- 
formly or  partially,  to  our  own  circumstances, 
situation,    or  experience,    as  well   as   to    the 
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more  remote  and  varied  conceptions  of  the 
imagination ;  and  in  the  Scriptures,  we  find  this 
fact  fully  illustrated.  Witness  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  these  simple  words — and  God 
said.  We  are  not  told  that  the  mandates  of 
almighty  power  issued  forth  from  the  heavens, 
but  simply,  that  God  said;  a  mode  of  speech 
familiar  to  the  least  cultivated  understanding, 
yet  in  no  danger  of  losing  its  sublimity  as  used 
here,  because  immediately  after,  follow  those 
manifestations  of  miiversal  subordination,  which 
give  us  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Divine  will. 

Again,  after  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  when 


they  heard  the  ▼olce  of  the  Lord  God  waUdng  id 

the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  :  and  Adam  and  hit  wife  hid 
themselTes  from  the  preaence  of  the  Lord  Ood  amongst  the 
trees  of  the  garden. 

And  the  Lord  God  caUed  unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him. 
Where  art  thou  ? 

And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  Toice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was 
afraid,  becanse  I  was  naked ;  and  I  hid  myself. 

What  description  of  shame  and  abasement  can 
be  more  true  to  human  nature  than  this  ? 

But  the  character  of  Cain  affords  the  ear- 
liest, the  most  consistent,  and  perhaps,  the 
most  powerful  exemplification  of  affections  and 

G  3 
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ties      t  perverted   from    their   original    pantj 

and  singleness   of  purpose.     Coin,  the  secoDil 

mail  who   breathed  upon    the    newly-cre»ted 

earth,  felt  all   the  stirrings  of  envy  and  jea- 

lousy, pre 

el  them  at  this  day, 

and  he 

— ti                         1 

I  brother  :    and   it  etmt  M 

pu*.  wb<D  Ihej  . 

,  that  Ckin  ro*e  np  ifaisil 

Abd  bU  broUiei 

And  the  Lo«l 

Wber«  i>  Abel  thy  brolbw- 

>nd  he  wid,  I  ki.„ 

r  brother'B  keeper  ? 

And  beiwd,  ■*., 

done .'  ^e  voice  of  th;  bro- 

thcr'i  blood  cne(hu-..u.M. 

the  ground. 

And  now  »rt  tbon  cnraedfrom  the  earth,  which  bath  opened 
her  manth  to  recdve  thy  brother'!  blood  from  thy  hand; 

When  thou  tiUeat  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yieU 
nnto  thee  her  strength  ;  ■  fugitive  and  ■  Tsgabond  shalt  thoa 
be  in  the  earth. 

And  Cain  said  onto  the  Lord,  Hy  poniahment  ia  gi«*ter 
than  1  can  bear. 

Behold,  thoo  hait  driven  me  out  thi«  day  rrom  the  hce  of 
the  earth ;  and  from  thy  face  ahall  1  be  hid ;  and  I  shall  b« 
a  fagiliTe  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth  ;  and  it  ihall  come  t» 
pass,  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Therefore  whoaoevcr  slayeth 
Cain,  vengeance  ebili  be  taken  on  him  serenfald.  And  the 
Lord  set  a  mark  npon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him  ahonld  kill 

And  Cain  went  oat  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. — 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  f  aa  question  with 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  answer  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  when  we  have  violated  the  most 
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important  trust  or  neglected  the  duiiea  winch 
ought  to  be  the  dearest  in  life.  And  what 
BuA'erer  under  the  first  inflietion  of  chastisement, 
consequent  upon  his  own  t ran sgresa ions,  has 
not  given  utterance  to  the  expressive  language 
— wy  punuhment  is  greater  than  J  can  bear  f 
Thus  far  this  striking  passage  contains  what  is 
familiar  and  natural  to  every  human  being,  but 
beyond  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  connected 
with  it,  it  has  great  power  and  even  sublimity, 
in  no  instance  more  so,  than  where  it  is  said, 
that  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord, 

The  peculiarly  emphatic  manner   in  which 
the  Lord  promises  to  bless  Abraham,  saying — 


As  well  as  afterwards  when — 

the  Lord  came  unto  Abram  in  a  viiion,  Mjing, 

pMr  not,  Abram :  I  un  thj  ibictd,  tod  Ibj  eiceeilin|[  gmt 


is  comprehensive,  and  full  uf  meaning  beyond 
what  more  elaborate  language  could  possibly 
convey.  And  also  after  the  separation  from 
Lot,  where  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 


H^^^^^^^H 
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»-  lU  the  lud  which  then  aeMt.  to  thee  wW  I  (»t  iL 
.       to  thy  teed  for  ever. 

_iid  I  will  nulte  lliy  seed  u  tlie  duit  of  the  ewtb  :  «  tkM 
if  B  nun  can  number  the  dusl  of  the  earth,  then  shall  ILf  tietJ 
dto  be  nDinbered. 

bmullh' 

Then  Abr                                i 
pliin  of  Ma                                1 
to  the  Lord. 

Here  the                      i 
nortkiDan                           i 
westward,  _ 
leni/tfi  of  it,  ana  m  ..      i 

m  (oe  lengui  oi  it,  um  in  at 
unto  thee. 

It,  and  ciuae  and  dwelt  in  tb 
bron,  ud  built  tbera  *d  atlir    . 

Aing  the  sight  to  the  j 
rrf,  a/irf  eastward,  a»d   ^ 
krough  the  land  in  the    ' 
breadth  of  it.  presents 

to  the  mind  ideas  of  space  and  distance,  at  once 
simple  and  sublime;  and  when  we  read  that 
whenever  the  faithful  patriarch  found  rest  in 
his  wanderings,  he  built  there  an  altar  to  the 
Lord,  our  thoughts  are  led  on  by  a  natural 
transition  to  our  own  experience,  to  ask  what 
record  we  have  left,  or  could  leave  in  the  past, 
to  prove  that  the  same  divine  presence  was  with 
us  in  our  journey  through  hfe. 

The  story  of  Hagar  is  one  of  great  poetical 
interest.  We  pursue  the  destitute  mother  and 
her  helpless  child  into  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness,  and  behold  a  picture  which  has 
become  proverbial  for  the  utter  desolation 
which    it   represents.     Compelled   by   a   stem 
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necessity,  with  the  ultimate  good  of  irhich  she 
was  wholly  unacquainted,  the  mother  goes 
forth  as  she  believes  unfiriended  and  alone,  to 
trust  herself  and  the  treasure  of  her  affections 
to  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and  the  shelter 
of  the  pathless  wilds,  unconscious  that  her 
peculiar  situation  is  made  the  especial  care  of 
the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  the  Protector 
of  the  forlorn. 

And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  slie  east  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubt. 

And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  orer  against  him  a  good 
way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow-shot ;  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  orer  against  him,  and 
lift  up  her  voice  and  wept. 

And  God  heard  the  ▼oice  of  the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  onto  her.  What  aileth 
thee,  Hagar  ?  Fear  not ;  for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the 
lad  where  he  it. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for  I 
wiU  make  him  a  great  nation. 

And  in  the  following  chapter,  where  Abra- 
ham, faithful  even  to  the  resigning  his  dearest 
treasure,  goes  forth  with  his  son,  prepared  to 
render  him  up  if  the  Lord  should  require  it  at 
his  hand ; 

And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father  and  said.  My 
father :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I,  my  son :  and  he  said,  BehoM 
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'B-' 

1  Abrabam  Bsid,  M]i  ion,  God  will  pro*file  bimttSt  t 
hnna  alTeruig  :  lo  thc^  went  both  of  them  togethec. 

How  strc '  ' :  been  the  faith  of  the 

patriarch  : ;   or  if  not,  how  ago- 

nizing his  le  her!    But  if  there  were 

ftny  of  the  nat  gles  of  humanity  be- 

tween his  faith  ve,  they  are  sealed  to 

us,  by  the  sin  eautiful  coaclusion, — 

to  they  toeat  bi  together. 

Yet  it  Is  not  i_,  particular  instances, 

such  as  may  be  singled  out  for  examples,  that 
we  see  and  feel  the  poetry  even  of  the  histo- 
rical parts  of  the  Bible.  The  separate  accounts 
of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  handed  down  to 
us  in  language  the  most  intelligible  and  un- 
adorned, present  to  the  imagination  pictures  of 
sublimity  so  awful  and  impressiYe,  that  it 
seems  not  improbable  we  may  in  some  measure 
have  derived  our  ideas  of  sublimity  and  power, 
from  impressions  made  by  our  first  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Besides  which,  we  find  descrip- 
tions of  the  desert,  and  the  wilderness,  the 
wells  of  water,  and  the  goodly  pastures,  of  the 
intercourse  of  angels  with  the  children  of  men, 
and  of  the  visitations  of  the  Supreme  Intelli* 
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gence,  if  not  personally,  in  the  different  ma* 
nifestations  of  his  power  and  his  love — as  a 
voice,  and  an  impulse — all  conveyed  to  us  in 
language  as  simple  as  if  a  shepherd  spoke  of 
his  flocks  upon  the  mountain — as  sublime  as 
if  an  angel  wrote  the  record  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  by  any  means 
confined  to  those  passages  in  which  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  is  exhibited  as  operating  upon 
the  infant  world.  The  same  influence  extend* 
ing  over  the  passions  and  affections  of  human 
nature,  is  described  with  the  most  touching 
pathos,  and  the  most  impressive  truth.  That 
moving  and  controlling  influence,  so  firequently 
spoken  of  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  coming  with 
irresistible  power  upon  the  instruments  of  his 
will,  is  nowhere  set  before  us  in  a  stronger 
light,  than  in  the  character  of  Balaam,  when 
he  declared,  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  he  could  not  go 
beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  his  God,  to  do 
less  or  more.  Not  even  when  he  stood  upon 
the  high  place,  amidst  the  seven  altars  with 
the  buniing  sacrifice,  and  all  the  princes  of 
Moab  around  him,  and  knew  that  the  express 
object  of  his  calling  was  to  curse  the  people 
whom  the  Most  High  had  blessed ;  yet  here, 
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before  the  multitudes  assembled  to  hear  the 
confirmation  of  their  hopes,  he  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  how  those  hopes  were  defeated, 

saying, 

Balik,  tlie  kiag  th  brooght  me  from  Aram, 

oat  uf  tLe  maitntain  Mjing,    Come,  curse  me 

Jacob.  iDd  CDinc,  del 

How  shall  I  curte,  itlioa  ktb  not  cnned  ?  or  how 

ahsll  I  defy,  whom  the  Lon  oC  defied? 

For  from  the  top  of  t''  (a  him,  anJ  from  the  hiUs 

I  behold  him  -.  \o,  the  [  dwell  alone,  and  shall  Dol 

be  reckoned  among  the  n 

Who  can  count  Che  dust  at  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the 
faurth  part  of  Israel?  Let  me  die  Che  death  of  the  righteoiu, 
and  let  m^  last  end  be  like  his! 

And  Balali  said  unto  Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done  onto 
me  ?  1  took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou 
hasC  bleated  them  altogether. 

And  be  answered  and  said,  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  sp«ak 
that  which  the  Lord  bath  put  into  aij  monCh  ? 

Although  Balaam  knew  that  by  obeying  the 
word  of  the  Lord  he  was  sacrificing  the  favour 
of  his  master  who  had  pi-omised  to  promote 
him  to  honour,  yet  again,  when  brought  to  the 
top  of  another  mountain  with  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  from  the  power  of  Omnipotence — 
when  seven  altars  were  again  built,  and  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams  sacrificed,  the  people 
of  Moab  were  again  told,  that  the  Lord 
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hath  not  beheld  iniqwtj  in  Jacob,  moAtr 

leen  perreneneM  in  land :  the  Lord  hia  God  ia  with 
and  the  shout  of  a  king  ia  amonf  them. 

Disappointed,  and  defeated,  B«lak  doit  very 
naturally  exclaims,  Xeither  curse  tkem  at  all, 
nor  bless  them  at  all.  Yet  still  willins  to  trv  for 
the  third  and  the  last  time,  the  power  of  man 
against  his  Maker,  he  leads  Balaam  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Peor,  where  the  same  ceremonial 
gives  the  sanction  of  truth,  and  the  majesty  of 
power,  to  the  words  of  the  prophet ;  and  here 
it  is  that  he  pours  forth  for  the  last  time,  a 
blessing  still  richer  and  more  unlimited  than 
before,  beginning  with  the  beautiful  and  poetic 
language. 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  tabenadcs. 
O  Israel ! 

As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  aa  gardeaa  bj  the 
river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

To  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
poetry  of  the  human  heart,  the  sad  history  of 
Jephthah  and  his  daughter  affords  peculiar 
interest,  told  as  it  is  in  language  never  yet 
exceeded  for  simplicity  and  genuine  beauty,  by 
any  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  giTen 
us,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  imaginary  details 
of  this  melancholy  story. 
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«M,^" 


T  cameth  forCh  of  the  doon 
'  return  in  peace  froED  the 
be  the  Lord's,   aod  t  win 


',  eveo  till  tfaoa  come  to 
into  [he  plaiu  of  the  tine- 
Thiu  the  children   of 
tiildreD  of  Israel. 

into  bia  house,  anJ  behold 
him  with  timbrels  and  with 


Then  it  ahiJI  be,  Umt  wh*t«oev 
of  my  house  to  ir*-*  — -   — ■■  — 
ehUdren  of  Amm 
offer  it  ap  for  a  bi 

So  Jephthoh  pL 
light  agidnBt  them 

And  he  Bmate  thei 
Minnith,  even  tweni 
fardt,  with  a  very  g 
Ammon  were  subdnea  o 

And  J^phthoh  came  to  Miijiel 
hit  daughter  came  out  to  meet 
dancea  :  and  she  wai  hia  only  child  ;  beside  her  he  had  nei- 
ther aon  nor  daughter. 

And  it  came  to  paaa,  when  he  saw  her,  that  be  rent  his 
clothes,  and  said,  AUs,  mj  daughter  t  Thou  haat  brought 
me  ver;  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me: 
for  I  have  opened  my  month  unto  the  Lord,  and  I  cannot 
go  hack. 

And  she  said  unto  him,  My  father,  if  thou  hut  opened  thy 
mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath 
proceeded  oat  of  thy  mouth;  forumnch  u  the  Lord  bath 
taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies,  eren  of  the  chil- 

The  character  of  Samson  displays  in  a 
powerful  manner  that  combination  of  streDolb 
and  weakness,  which  too  frequently  produces 
the  most  fatal  and  irrevocable  ruin.  It  is  a 
character  well  worthy  of  our  greatest  poet,  yet 
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one,  to  the  interest  of  which,  his  genius  could 
add  nothing,  and  (what  is  saying  much)  could 
expatiate  upon  without  taking  any  thing  away. 
We  first  behold  Samson  as  the  man  before 
whom  the  Philistines  trembled,  after  rending 
the  lion,  and  scattering  thousands  with  his 
single  arm,  stooping  to  the  dalliance  of  a  false 
and  worthless  woman — ^three  times  deceived — 
wantonly  and  wickedly  deceived,  yet  trusting 
her  at  last  with  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Next,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
we  find  him 


'*  Ejdess  in  Gaia,  at  the  mUl  with  lUiret.*' 

And  lastly,  as  if  this  punishment  were  not  suf- 
ficient, he  is  led  forth  and  placed  between  the 
pillars  in  the  public  hall  of  entertainment,  to 
make  sport  at  the  festival  of  his  enemies,  re<* 
joicing  in  his  weakness  and  his  bonds ;  where 
the  indignation  of  his  unconquerable  soul 
finally  nerves  him  for  that  tremendous  act  of 
retributive  vengeance,  by  which  the  death  of 
Samson  is  commemorated. 

The  story  of  Ruth  is  familiar  in  its  touching 
pathos,  to  every  feeling  heart ;  as  well  as  in- 
trinsically beautiful  to  every  poetic  mind. 
What  for  instance  can  exceed  the  description 
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OF    LIFE. 


r 

^^^^^M^    of  the  separation  of  the   staters, 
^^^^^^1   mother  eatreats  them  to  leave  her. 

■         th 


1 

when   teS^^ 


And  ibrj'  iifted  up  their  voice  and  wept  >;wn  :  and  Orpih 
IdiMd  her  moth er.in .law  ;  bat  Ruth  cUve  niito  her. 

id  she  raid,  Behold,  thj  uatfr-iu-law  it  gooe  back  tmu 
her  people,  sad  oQto  ber  goit :  reCum  thou  after  thj  sislrr- 
IB-Uir. 

And  Ruth  raid,  Entml   me  not  la  tesTe  thee,  or  to  retsrn 
from  foUowing  after  Ihee :  for  vhither  thou  goeal,  I  will  go ; 
wheie  thou  lodgeat,  1  will  lodge  :  thy  people  (lull  be  my 
people,  mad  thy  God  m;  GoJ  : 

Where  thou  diect,  will  I  die,  sod  there  will  1  be  buried  -. 
the  Lord  do  K>  to  me,  and  more  kilo,  if  aught  but  death  pan 
thee  and  me. 


In  Speaking  of  poetry  as  it  relates  to  the 
passions,  and  to  the  minor  Impulses,  and  finer 
senaibiiities  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
scenes  and  c  ire  inns  tances  most  calculated  for 
their  development,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pointing  out  the  life  and  character  of  Saul,  as 
one,  abounding  perhaps  moi'e  than  any  other 
in  the  Scriptures,  with  poetical  interest.  The 
book  of  Job  is  one  of  poetry  itself,  yet  the 
character  of  the  sublime  sufferer  does  not 
afford  the  variety  exhibited  in  thai  of  Saul. 
Prostrate  in  tJie  dust  of  tlie  earth,  and  still 
holding  communion  with  the  Deity,  we  behold 
him  as  an  isolated  being,  struck  out  from  the 
common  lot,  and  set  apart  for  a  particular  dis- 
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pensation,  whose  severity  was  sufficient  to  fill 
a  more  human  heart  with  bitterness.  But  the 
experience  of  Saul  is  that  of  a  more  ordinary 
man,  with  whom  we  can  fully  sympathise,  as 
we  go  along  with  him  through  those  great 
national  and  social  changes,  by  which  men  of 
common  mould  are  often  placed  before  the 
world  in  a  point  of  view  so  striking  and  impor- 
tant, as  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  great. 
We  recognize  in  the  king  of  Israel  the  same 
motives  and  feelings  by  which  men  in  all  ages 
have  been  influenced ;  yet  while  we  speak  of 
him  as  a  less  extraordinary  character  than  Job, 
it  is  only  so  far  as  the  features  of  his  character 
are  more  intelligible  and  familiar  to  our  obser- 
vation and  experience  :  for  every  thing  recorded 
of  him  in  his  eventful  history,  bespeaks  a  mind 
imbued  at  the  same  time  with  power  and 
sensibility,  and  a  soul  capable  of  the  extremes 
both  of  good  and  evil. 

We  behold  him  first  a  simple  youth — a  choice 
young  many  and  a  goodly y  so  unconscious  of  the 
high  honour  which  awaited  him,  that  when 
Samuel  emphatically  asks, ''  Is  not  the  desire 
of  the  people  on  thee,  and  on  all  thy  father's 
house  ?"  he  answers  with  perfect  humility  and 
simplicity  of  heart, 


4 
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km  Dol  1  B  Benjunite,  of  the  unalleM  of  the  ttibet  d 
mol  f  and  taj  funily  Iht  leut  of  all  die  rkmiliei  of  the  triM 
I  r  BenjuniD !  wherefore  tbon  *pealccal  thon  so  to  mc .' 

Yet, 


it 

.  be  hftd  turned  bu  back  to  fR 

from  Ssmn. 

lother  hurt. 

We  have  ■ 

,0  suppose  au  ambitioM 

heart,  1 

rt  eolarged  with  a  con. 

ception  ^. 

of  the  Almighty,   aaj 

micd  with 

'  prophecy,  and  with  all 

henvenward  _ 

;  so  that,  under  a  sens^ 

of  the  reaponsii j  „. 

sending  forth  as  a  kinw. 

an  edict  among  his  people,  he  built  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  and  asked  counsel  of  God  be- 
fore he  went  down  after  the  Philistines.  Thus 
far  we  find  him  obedient  as  a  man,  and  faithful 
as  a  sovereign ;  for  his  heart  was  yet  uncor- 
nipted  by  the  temptations  which  surround  a 
throne :  but  the  power  of  leading  and  govern- 
ing others,  soon  produced  its  natural  nad  fre- 
quent consequence — a  disposition  to  be  guided 
by  his  own  inclination,  and  to  resist  all  higher 
authority.  Thus,  when  commanded  to  go  and 
smite  the  Amalekites,  and  utterly  to  slay  both 
men  and  women,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and 
sheep,  camel  and  ass,  he  spared  Agag  and  the 
best  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the 
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failings,  and  of  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was 
good,  and  would  not  utterly  destroy  them; 
thereby  transgressing  the  great  paramount 
law,  no  less  necessary  for  the  right  gorem- 
ment  of  an  infant  mind,  than  for  ao  infimt 
world — the  law  of  obedience. 

Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  imto  8— mfl.  tByiaff • 

It  repenteth  me  that  I  have  tet  vp  Saal  to  be  khif :  for  he 
if  turned  back  from  fbUowing  me,  and  hath  not  pfrformed 
my  commandments.  And  it  grkved  Samnel ;  and  he  cried 
onto  the  Lord  aU  night. 

And  when  Samnel  roee  np  earlj  to  meet  Seal  in  the  mmu' 
ing,  it  was  toU  Samnel,  sajing,  Saal  came  np  to  Cermet 
and,  behold,  he  set  him  np  a  place,  and  is  gOM 
passed  on,  and  gone  down  to  GilgaL 

And  Samnel  came  to  Sanl :  and  Seal  said  aato  him, 
be  thon  of  the  Lord :  I  hare  pcifaaied  the  tommtrndmaA  0I 
the  Lord. 

And  Samnel  said,  What  meaaeth  then  thk  blcaChif  ^  the 
sheep  in  mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oiea  whkh  I  kear  ? 

And  Saal  said,  Thej  have  broaght  them  fnm  fW  Am^ 
lekites :  for  the  people  spared  the  beat  af  the  shacf  aad  a# 
the  oxen,  to  sacrifice  anto  the  Lord  thj  Gad  ;  aad  f^  reel 
we  have  atterly  destroyed. 

Then  Samnel  said  anto  Saal,  SCaj,  and  I  wiD  tell  tkm  i^m 
the  Lord  hath  said  to  me  thk  aight.  Aad  he  mU  aM> 
him,  Saj  on. 

And  Samnel  said.  When  thoa  wast  littk  m  tMw  ••• 
sight,  wast  thoa  not  ande  the  head  «f  fW  tribes  of  bsast 
and  the  Lord  anointed  thae  Uag  over  Urad  ? 

And  the  Lord  sent  thee  on  a  ymrwtj,  a^  said«  Go  a^ 
utterij  destroy  the  siaaers  of  the  4malrtritea,  sad  ig^ 
against  them  antil  they  be 


siaxrrtfss-  -o     i^Au'v  jnnc^eilf  W  srmrB^  thai 
:acTua»    :    ^3E=Ti3c=n£  :xi  -zik  L-irrTL  vben  the 


«  Tnu  =«  ■'■ii'^  a.diiK-ij  u  !a*c  stood 

rrm-    3fiiie!fCT.  Skiu  now   bsBiUn 
-  ~n-Ar    It!  wH  pKidon  bis 
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And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  deputed  from  Sud,  and  an  evil 

spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

How  descriptive  is  this  passage  of  that 
gradual  falling  away  from  Divine  favour,  which 
sometimes  darkens  and  weighs  down  the  soul, 
filling  it  with  gloomy  thoughts,  and  sad  fore- 
bod  ings^  long  before  the  melancholy  change  is 
perceptible  in  the  outward  character.  And 
how  strikingly  does  it  illustrate  the  hidden, 
and  to  us  mysterious  workings  of  the  great 
plan  of  Providence,  that  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  already  secretly  appointed  by  Divine 
commission,  should  be  the  minstrel  chosen  to 
come  and  charm  away,  with  the  melody  of  his 
harp,  the  evil  spirit  from  the  mind  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  authority ;  and  that  Saul  should  arise 
relieved  and  refreshed  by  the  music  of  the  instru- 
ment of  his  future  torment.  For  it  is  not  long 
before  envy  enters  into  his  heart,  adding  its 
envenomed  stings  to  the  anguish  he  is  already 
enduring.  He  hears  the  song  of  the  dancing 
women  as  they  meet  him  with  tabrets  and  with 
joy,  answering  one  another,  and  saying,  that 
Saul  had  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands,  and  he  asks.  What  can  David 
have  more  but  the  kingdom  ?  Yet  after  this  he 
promises  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but 

VOL.   IL  H 


I^^^^^^^l 
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quickly  repeating  him  of  tjie  pur)x>5«d  ft^ 

bestows  her  upoo  another.     Again,  hoping  d 

may  be  a  snare   to   him,   he    oflers   him  h 

secour"  -"-,-— I-'--  -  —\  then  we  are  told  that  1 

taw  an^                       1 

«  Lord  was  with  Dati 

and  tht 

r  loved  Aim.     And  Set 

waa  yeit  ■                     i 

'aid  of  David:    and  i 

became  hu 

inually:  yet  once  morei 

thee                          1 

3  of  his  son  Jonathao,  S^i 

coa»t.«iU,.=.             1 

rid  Dgaia  ioto  his  present 

And  Jonathan  cilicu  uayii,  and  Jnnathan  sbewed  liim  i 

thoM  tlungi.  And  Jooathvi  bronght  Duid  t«  Sanl,  ■>!  I 
tits  in  bis  presenca  u  fa  tUaes  puL 

And  there  was  war  again  ;  and  David  went  out  and  fonc 
with  the  Phillitines,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  sUn^to 
and  the;  Bed  from  him. 

And  the  evil  qiiril  from  the  Lord  wu  upon  Sanl,  a*  hai 
in  his  hooM  with  his  jaTelin  in  hit  hand :  and  David  plan 
with  bis  band. 

And  Saol  soogbt  to  smite  David  etcD  to  tbc  mil  with  tl 
javelin ;  but  he  slipped  awa;  out  of  Saol'a  pretance,  and  I 
smote  the  javelia  into  the  wall :  and  David  fled,  and  escapa 
that  nisbt. 

The  struggle  was  now  passed.  The  earl 
teodeucy  of  the  soul  of  the  king  to  seek,  and  t 
do  good,  was  6ually  subdued,  and  he  wen 
forth  to  pursue  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
open  and  avowed  enemy ;  yet,  endeavounng  t 
justify  himself  by  proving  that  David  had  firs 
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risen  up  agmiiict  kiic.  be  ipwak  ^>  !^3«  ^rrmotj^, 
mud  fiillT  cotuckOiis  !>.&:  r^is  c%*<^  v  c^id  dc4 
stand  the  test  oi  impvt^  exaTiTnuiacc.  l^e  ft|»- 
peals  to  their  ibtefcstt,  azid  t^  their  cc«a^passx4i« 
rather  than  to  their  jnd^menL 


Hear  no*-,  tc  Be£>ri:e«  :  wZ  tie  ki  z€J»te  ^rt  rtnj 
of  TOO  fteUi  aad  Tiaermrik  aari  aakr  re«  aH  cbMmbi  of 

m  m  «  ■ 

That  all  of  jo«  bave  coupcrod  a^aiu:  »e.  aad  there  i* 
aoQe  tlut  fkeveth  me  that  kt  wb  kat&  Bide  a  lagut  «itk 
the  ion  of  JoK.  aad  there  ia  aone  of  to«  that  b  MtTrfcr 
me,  or  fhewetk  luto  nte  that  bj  ton  hath  ftirrrd  tip  my 
■enraBt  agaisst  me,  to  lie  in  viit.  as  at  this  dar  r 

Filled  with  rancour  and  jealousy,  heightened 
by  the  rising  fame  and  influence  of  David,  Saul 
pursues  him  to  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  where 
we  meet  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  a  persecuted  man. 
With  the  skirt  of  the  king's  robe  in  his  hand, 
David  shows  him  that  he  had  advanced  so  near 
his  person  as  to  have  been  able  with  the  same 
facility  to  destroy  his  life,  but  that  he  spared 
him  from  reverence  for  the  Lord's  anomted. 
When,  struck  at  once  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
recent  danger,  with  the  honourable  dealing  of 
one  whom  he  believed  to  be  an  enemy,  with 
the  sight  of  the  man  he  had  once  loved^loved 
in  the  days  when  his  heart  was  not  as  now, 

h2 
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■bsf^ 


geared  with  the  worst  of  passions;  and  pertl 
touched  more  than  all  with  the   tooes  of  ihe 
voice  which  in  those  happier  days   bad  been 


s  music,  Sb"' 
son  David?  Bi 
icept.  After  t 
is  opened  to  e 
David's  superu 
present  to  his 
compelled  to 
into  his  hands. 


" ,  /«  t/iix  thy  voict,  mjf 
ifted  up  his  voice  and 
tenderness,  his  heart 
full  sense  he  had  of 
he  strong  feeling  ever 
he  should  one  day  be 
reins  of  government 


And  he  Btud  to  David,  Thou  *rt  more  righteoiu  than  1 : 
Tor  thou  hut  rewirded  me  good,  whereu  I  Iutc  rewanled 
tbee  evU. 

And  now,  behold,  I  know  well  that  thou  ahalt  larelr  be 
king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Iirael  ahall  be  eatablishetl  in 
thine  hand. 

A  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind  occurs, 
in  which  Saul  appears  to  be  struck,  though 
less  forcibly,  with  the  generosity  of  David, 
whom  he  still  addresses  as  his  son,  and  of 
whom  he  again  prophesies,  that  he  "  ahall 
do  great  things,  and  shall  still  prevail."  But 
these  transient  ebullitions  of  former  feeling 
pass  away  before  the  gathering  influence  of 
David,  and  Saul  humbles  himself  to  seek  con- 
solation under  his  falling  fortunes  from  the 
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ad  bfttren  resonrce  of  the  ut- 

I  soul.     Samuel  is  de&d,  and 

[  bad,  from  the  impulse  of  his 

I,  pat  away  all  who  had  fami- 

tnd  wizards,  out  of  the  land,  he 

^ise  himself,  and  to  go  at  roid- 

i  hia  forlorn  hopes  upon  the  en- 

f  of  the  witch  of  Endor. 

o  the  wom*D,  1  pr»jr  th»,  dWne  unto  m«  by 
rtt,  and  bring  up  tiiiii,  whom  I  thall  name  unto 

OBun  uid  unto  him,  Brhold,  (hoa  knoweit  shtt 
ae,  how  he  hath  cut  off  thou  that  have  familiar 
the  wiurds,  out  of  the  land:  wherrftire  then 
•oare  far  my  life,  tocanie  me  to  die? 
il  nnre  to  her  by  the  Lord,  Mying.  Aa  the  Loiil 
t  ahall  DO  puniabmtiit  happen  to  thee  for  thb 

id  the  woman,  Whom  ahall  I  bring  Dp  onto  thee  ! 
1>  Bring  me  np  Samuel. 

■n  the  vomao  aav  Samufl.  ihe  cried  irilh  a  lootl 
the  voDian  «pake  to  Saol,  aajing,  Whf  luut  thou 
e  ?  for  thoD  act  Saul- 
id  the  kingaaid  unto  her,  Be  nolafnld:  for  what  lawrit 
'  And  the  vomai)  aaid  unto  Saul,  I  taw  goda  aiceiuling 
•f  the  earth. 

d  be  asid  unto  her.  Whatrorm  is  he  of?  And  (he  Nud, 
IB  old  man  (T'jmtlh  u]> ;  and  he  it  covered  with  a  mantle. 
mi  Snl  pereciTed  thu  It  «u  Samad,  and  ha  ttoopad  wUk 
is  face  to  the  groand,  and  bowed  himadf. 
And  Bamnel  aaid  to  Sanl,  Why  haat  thoD  dlaqnieted  me, 
I  btfag  BM  op  ?     And  Sanl  uuwered,  1  am  aort  diatnaaed ; 
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far  the  Philiitines  make  wit  acaioat  na,  nkd  God  u  depmt^ 
■am  me,  uid  uiswereth  me  no  more,  oeither  by  propbem 
or  by  dreamt ;  Ihrrefore  I  hare  railed  thee,  that  thou  auji 

make  known  nnto  me  tthal  t  bJibII  do.  • 

Then  said  Samuel,  Vberafore  then  dost  thou  ukaFisM 


Ueiug  the 


fifom  thee,  s 


s  become  tb 


And  Ihe  Lc  a  him  ai  he  spake  b^  met  M 

tbe  Lard  hal  tn  out  of  thine  huid,  and  find 

it  to  thj  mi  lATid : 

Because  t'uu  the  roiee  of  the  Lord,  nor  eiM 

eutedit  his  fierce  1  Anatsk,  tlier«ftire  hath  the  Ln^ 

done  thii  thmit  ni  t  Aaj,                                          ^ 

MoreeiBi  «  deliver  Iirael  with  thee  iat^ 

the  hand  of  _  and  to-morrow  shall  thou  an^ 
thj  snns  (le  with  niP ;   Ihe  l-ord  nlno  shall  deliver  tlie  ho»t  «l 

ItrMi  into  the  h«ad  of  the  PhUiituieB. 

Then  Saul  fell  stnightvoy  all  alont  on  the  earth,  and  «m 
sore  afraid,  because  of  the  words  of  Samn«l :  and  there  wai 
no  strength  in  him ;  for  be  bad  eaten  no  bread  nil  the  day, 
nor  all  the  night. 

How  affecting  is  this  picture  of  the  abjecl 
state  of  a  fallen  king — fallen  not  so  much  iroai 
earthly  honour,  as  fram  the  countentmce  and 
protection  of  the  King  of  kings.  Even  Saulj 
the  envious  persecutor  of  his  unofTendiiig  suc- 
cessor, becomes  an  object  of  compassion,  when 
he  answers  to  the  question  of  Samuel,  •*  Whj 
hast  thou  disquieted  me?"  "  Becaiut  J  am 
sore  distressed."  And  when  it  is  eaid  thai 
"  he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the  ground,"  and 
finally  "  fell  straightway  all  along  upon  the 
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etarth,''  there  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  de* 
leription  of  total  abandonment  of  soul  under 
m  deep  sense  of  the  overwhelming  might  of 
Omnipotence ;  as  well  as  of  a  melancholy  pre* 
lage  of  the  entire  uprooting  of  all  that  he  had 
tnsted  and  gloried  in.  Yet  scarcely  trusted  in, 
Cmt  be  had  greatly  feared  the  thing  which  was 
about  to  come  upon  him,  and  which  the  awful 
voice  of  the  prophet  risen  from  the  dead  had 
solemnly  confirmed. 

The  doom  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  now 
■ealed.  And  when  the  Philistines  arose  and 
fought  against  Israel,  and  ''  followed  hard  afker 
Saul  and  his  sons,  and  the  Philistines  slew 
Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Melchi-shua, 
Saul's  sons ;" 

And  Um  batde  went  tore  againtt  Saul,  tnd  the  ai«lien  hit 
him ;  and  he  was  lore  wounded  of  the  arehen  i 

Then  said  Saul  unto  his  armour-bearer,  Draw  thy  fword, 
sad  thrust  me  through  therewith ;  lest  theae  undreundted 
eome  and  thrust  me  through,  and  abuse  me.  But  hia  amiov 
bower  would  not ;  for  he  wae  sore  afraid.  Therefore  Sanl 
took  a  sword,  and  feU  upon  it. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  history,  we  trace 
the  same  strong  and  natural  deyelopment  of 
feeling,  which  all  our  most  talented  authors 
aspire  to  in  their  descriptions,  and  upon  which 
they  chiefly  depend  for  the  poetical  interest  of 
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what  they  describe.  But  while  in  the  c 
of  Saul  are  forcibly  poartrnyed  the  fatal  work- 
ings of  the  passions  of  envy,  jealousvi  and  re- 
morse, accompanied  with  many  of  those  delicate 
shades,  which  denote  the  latest  yearnings  after 
good,  and  the  earliest  tendency  to  ctiI,  the 
character  of  David  is  scarcely  less  poetical  in 
its  strength,  and  beauty,  and  consistency, 
varied  by  a  few  instances  of  natural  weakne&i, 
producing  their  own  atoDement  in  the  humiliftt  J 
tion,  the  abasement,  the  agony  of  mind,  andll 
the  final  ivctcoine  back  to  Divine  love,  bv  w  hicb 
they  are  succeeded. 

The  attachment  between  David  and  Jonathan 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in- 
stance of  true  friendship  which  we  have  on 
record.  As  a  shepherd,  and  a  prince,  their 
iirst  covenant  is  made. 

Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  coTcnant,  beeaiiM  lie 
loTed  him  as  hUown  soul. 

And  Jonathan  eiripped  oB  the  robe  that  iru  upon  hiu, 
and  gBTe  it  to  David,  and  bis  gannents,  even  to  his  swor^ 

and  to  his  bow,  and  to  his  girdle. 

And  we  see  the  same  covenant  binding  them 
together  through  all  the  changes  of  their  &ttet 
life;  for  Jonathan,  who  loved  the  simple  min- 
strel   boy  that  chanued  away  the   evil  spirit 
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from  his  father^  knew  not  the  envy  of  Saul 
when  tliat  minstrel  became  a  man  of  war,  and 
multitudes  were  gathered  beneath  his  banner. 
And  David,  persecuted  as  he  was  by  the  father 
of  his  friend,  never  once  betrayed  towards  him, 
or  his,  the  bitterness  of  an  injured  spirit,  but 
followed  him  even  to  his  death,  with  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  Lord's  anointed.  It  is  then 
that  he  pours  forth,  both  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
that  beautiful  and  affecting  lamentation,  which 
no  language  can  exceed  in  poetry  and  pathos. 

The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places :  how  are 
the  mighty  fallen  I 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ; 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither  let 
there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings  :  for  there  the 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as 
though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul 
returned  not  empty. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
and  in  death  they  were  not  divided  :  they  were  swifter  than 
eagles,  they  were  stronger  than  lions. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you 
in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  ornaments  of  gold 
upon  your  appareL 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  mid^t  of  the  battle  I  O 
Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 

I  am   distressed  for  thee,   my  brother  Jonathan :    very 
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pteaunl  hut  tliDD  b«en  ttnto  me;    thy  love  to  _       _ 

derful.  psiiing  the  lotB  of  wonun. 

How  are   the   nugbljr  hUeo,   •nd    the   ireapom  of  ■" 

perislieJ  t 

There  is  an  instajice  of  niatenial  affectioo 
recorded  iu  tlie  2l8t  chapter  of  tlie  same  bool, 
which  in  speakiog  of  the  strength  of  human 
passions  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  withuat 
notice.  It  ia  where  David  was  commanded  to 
destroy  the  remnant  of  the  houee  of  Saut,  and 
Rfiven  sons  of  the  lat«  king  were  delivered  op 
inio  his  hand,  but  lie  spared  Mephiboslieth, 
the  Bon  of  Jonathan,  because  of  the  Lord's  (wth 
that  was  between  David  and  Jonathaa. 

But  the  king  took  the  two  lona  orRiipah,  Hm  ^ti^ttrtf 
Aith,  whom  she  bare  onto  Saul,  Armoni  and  Mcfriuboahcth ; 
and  the  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Sanl,  w}iom  dM 
brought  up  for  Adriel,  the  aon  of  BardlU,  die  UehoUthitc; 

And  he  deliTered  them  into  the  handi  «r  tha  Gibeonito, 
and  they  hanged  them  in  the  hill  before  the  Lord  ;  and  tta; 
fell  all  aereu  together,  and  were  put  to  death  in  the  dap  of 
harvest,  in  the  Rrat  daji,  io  the  beginning  of  bailej  harrert. 

And  Riipah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  t«ak  lackclotli,  aad 
spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginnUig  of  harrett, 
until  water  dropped  apon  them  out  of  hekTCD,  and  toBati 
neither  the  birda  of  the  air  to  re»t  Ml  them  b;  day,  nor  the 
beaat»  of  the  field  bj  night. 

Of  all  the  instances,  imaginary  or  real, 
handed  down  to  us  by  fable  or  history,  we 
have  not  one  of  a  more  intense  and  devoted 
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love  than  this.  A  soUtary  woman  seated  npon 
a  rock,  watching  the  wasting  bodies  of  her  two 
dead  sons,  day  after  day — night  after  night — 
with  no  shelter  but  the  open  canopy  of  beaten 
— ^no  repose  but  the  sackcloth  spread  upon  the 
rock,  an  emblem  of  her  own  abaseflaent— *no 
hope  bat  to  see  the  last — the  very  last  'of  all 
she  loved — no  consolation  hot  her  coastEDCT — 
no  support  but  the  magnitude  of  her  own  in* 
communicable  grief.  It  was  the  beginning  iA 
harvest,  and  the  feet  of  a  busy  mnltitiide 
might  come  and  go  beneath  that  solitary  rock 
— ^the  shout  of  gladness — the  acclamation  of 
the  joyous  reapers  might  be  beaid  from  the 
valleys  below  ;  but  there  she  sat  in  her  loneli- 
ness  upon  the  dismal  watch  tower  of  death, 
faithful  to  her  silent  and  sacred  trust,  tufferxmg 
neither  the  birds  of  tkeairto  retiam  ikem  by 
day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night. 

The  whole  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  es{.e- 
cially  his  last  appearance  upon  earth,  i«  re- 
markable for  an  interest  whose  least  recom- 
mendation is  that  of  being  highly  poetical ;  fcr 
deeply  as  this  subject  has  occupied  the  heart 
of  the  writer,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  pur- 
suing it  though  the  Holy  Scnpture*,  and 
tracing  its  connection  with  the  re^elati^in  of 
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ihose  sacred  truths  upon  which  depsad  ^ 
hopes  of  eternity,  the  consideration  of  po<l 
loses  much  of  its  importance  by  comparison,  i 
the  task  of  ihA  writer  becomes  like  that  of  d 
who  (  turous   hand,  the  Qom 

that  gro  le  fountain  of  life.     Tl 

view  of  tl  ould  of  itself  be  sufficiS 

to  preveni  ippmach  to  the   doctral 

parts  of  tt  s,  whoBie  strictly  spintn 

import,  t  ouched  in  language  bdl 

figurative  an  d  in  the  extreme,  plad 

them  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  ch;Cu 
sion,  in  a  sphere  more  exclusively  appr 
priated  to  considerations  of  infinitely  great 
importance. 

Some  further  progress  may  however  be  jusi 
fiable  in  the  course  we  hope  we  have  hither 
pursued  without  profaning  what  is  pure, 
violating  what  is  sacred  ;  and  we  consequent 
pause  at  that  passage  in  the  book  of  King 
in  which  the  prophet  Elijah  is  described  i 
escaping  from  his  enemies  into  the  solitm 
of  the  wilderness,  where,  casting  himself  upt 
the  ground,  he  exclaims,  "  It  is  enough  ;  noi 
0  Lord,  take  away  my  life;  for  I  am  not  betti 
than  my  fathers." 

Such  were  the  human  feelings   contendin 
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for  the  empire  of  his  iiiind,  that  he  was  almost 
weary  of  the  service  of  his  Divlae  Master,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  with  disappointment, 
hutrcd,  and  persecution.  Hove  simple,  and 
yet  how  admirahly  adapted  to  his  peculiar 
state,  are  the  means  here  adopted  to  bring  him 
again  to  a  sense  of  the  superintend ini;  cure  and 
love  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

And  u  be  Ibj  and  iStpt  under  ■  juniper  tnr.,  IwfaiilJ.  Ihcn 
■n  Uigel  tODcbed  him,  ind  taid  unto  him,  Arite  (nd  (*t. 

And  he  looked,  and  behold,  Ihen  K»  ■  eikc  baken  an 
tbe  coils,  and  a  cru5e  of  w%ia  at  hii  bekd.  And  be  did  cat 
■ud  drink,  and  liid  him  down  (gain. 

And  tht  angel  of  the  Lord  came  a^n  a  terood  time, 
and  touched  him,  and  laid,  Ariae  and  eat  i  bccaiut  the  joumrr 
U  too  great  for  th«. 

And  be  aro«e.  and  did  eat  and  drink,  ind  ireot  in  the 
itrength  ol  that  meat  forty  d*j>  uid  fortf  nifbti  unto  Iloreh 
the  mount  of  God- 

And  he  came  lUtlier  onto  lean 
behold,  tbe  word  of  the  Lord  comi 
thou  here,  Elijah  ? 

And  he  Mid,  I  hare  been  Very  jealnua  for  lb*  Lord  Oo4 
□r  ho«t>  ;  for  the  children  of  lirael  hare  forwlifn  thy  ca> 
venant,  thrown  dawn  thine  altar*,  and  alain  ibf  propheta 
with  the  sword  i  and  I,  rien  I  only,  am  left  i  ami  they  wck 


y  life,  t 


;  away. 


And  he  uid.  Go  lortb,  and  >tiiii<I  u|"m  Ibn  moDiit  l>rf'ire 
tbe  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  paised  by.  and  a  frtal  aad 
atroDg  wind  rent  the  mnnntalna,  and  brake  in  pleca  th*  melt* 
before  the  Lord  i  but  tbi  l>ard  wai  not  la  tlxwlndi  ■ 
after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  btil  ihi<  Lord  wia  not  la  fh>  I 
nrthquakc. 
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And  BfCcT  the  «uihi]U(ke  ■  fiie ;  but  the  Lanl  •«  a«^ 
the  fire  :  and  ifter  the  fire  a  still  sniaU  ro'ite. 

And  it  wu  SD,  Khen  Elijali  heard  it,  tbat  he  impptJl 
&oe  ia  hii  mantlr,  and  mnl  out.  Bud  stoud  in  the  enlenngl 
of  the  caie.  And,  1>ehi>U,  there  ome  ■  toice  unto  hiig,  4 
ssid,  ^1  lijoh  ? 

Where,  ti  i  wide  range  of  modci 

literature  c  >.  pa£8age  to  be  coiaparal 

with  this,  lor  iciseaess  and  siniplici^ 

with  which  :  most  stiblime  aad  clfl 

vBted  are  co  to  the  mind  ?     The  pn 

phet  had  beer  1^,  (perhapa  impatient)^ 

for  some  striking  exhibition  of  Ahuiyht; 
power  amongst  the  children  of  men,  ftn^etfa 
of  the  secret  springa  of  action,  and  action  itsel 
being  alike  under  the  control  of  Omnipotence 
wlien  hie  faitb  and  his  confidence  are  reani 
mated  by  witnessing  one  of  those  tremendoai 
and  awful  convulsions  of  the  elements,  by  whicl 
forests  are  uprooted,  and  rocks  overthrown 
accompanied  with  the  internal  conviction  tha 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  was  no 
there.  Again,  an  earthquake  shakes  the  tvorld 
but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake ;  after  th^ 
earthquake  a  fire,  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  tbt 
fire.  No;  though  such  are  the  open  manifes' 
tations  of  his  power,  by  which  he  makes  th< 
nations  tremble,  yet  the  prophet  was  convincet 


tfamt  the  wmr  of  the  ekmem^  icHr  cxku  acid 
the  destnictioo  ^-f  li>^  ctT'Ji  eii«Dt.  v^ibtmt  th&t 
seouble  pfeseCiCe  cpf  i£ie  Alisugii^j*  ^  t^  viAt 
of  which  his  seal  wm»  funtn?.  At  iacL  after 
the  fire,  there  canie  &  »f«Z7  «»aZiF  mtrf.  aizid  Ejjah 
felt  that  the  L/>rtl  va«  Dear,  that  he  w  bU 
forsaken,  aod  that,  mdepeDdect  of  tik*^  ootwanl 
symbols  of  illimitafale  pover,  the  CruOcc  of  the 
world  is  able  to  cairr  oo  his  openajoos  m  the 
mind  of  man,  by  the  de«ire  of  the  heart,  the 
silent  thought,  or  the  secret  iaipiilae  directed 
towards  the  accompIishiteGt  of  his  imcrataUe 
designs. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Holy  Scffptarea  is 
not  only  poetical,  bat  real  poetry.  Under  this 
head  the  scng  of  Mo«<r«,  and  the  children  of 
Israel,  is  the  fir«t  iii«>tance  that  occurs.  In 
this  song,  the  pafr^age  of  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  overthrow  of  Pha- 
raoh's host,  arid  the  wonderful  dealing  of  the 
Lord  with  his  chosen  people,  are  comme- 
morated  in  language  highly  figurative  and 
sublime. 


The  Lord  U  my  ttmiftii  aad   womg,  tad  W  it 
myMlvatioB:  heiMmjGod,  mmdl  wmftr^anMrnnkhM- 
tatioB ;  my  father's  God,  and  I  vill  czah  hui. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  b  heeone  gloriova  ia  poit;  thy 
right  hand,  O  Lori,  hath  dathed  im  picea  the 
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And  In  the  grMtnei*  of  tlty  •xceDeocr  hut  Ihou  oi^ 
brown  them  tbat  row  up  agunst  ttiec :  tbou  WDtet  foi4 
hy  wntb,  whicli  contuiiKd  them  as  stubble.  ' 

Am)  witli  tlie  blut  of  thy  nostriU  Ibe  walrra  vrn:  |allM«(l 
together.  tb»  flwxU  itood  aiiri|;ht  u  an  lieap.  mjid  tlio  drpdj 

'Ord,  among  ibe  Gods  r     V^ 
iiew,  fearful  io   prauca,  d(ria| 


ifht  hand,    the  earth  H 


1  forth  the  jteopU  irtticb  Ibd 
led  them  in  tbf  itrength  noS 


Who  I*  UK 
ll  Uke  tbee, 
woudtr* .' 

Thou  itKte! 
th«m. 

Thou  ic 
hut  redee 
tbr  holy  baMtMion 

Tbou  ibalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  monntiii 
orthiue  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which  thoa  had 
made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  sanctnarj,  O  Lord,  wbid 
thy  hands  hare  established. 

The  Lord  shsll  reign  (or  ever  and  ever. 

When  Moses  pours  forth  before  the  people 
iiis  Inst  public  testimony  to  the  mercv,  tht 
might,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  il 
is  in  the  same  powerful  strain  of  poetical  fer 


Do  ye  thui  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and  un. 
Kiae  ?  Ib  not  he  thy  father  that  bath  bought  thee  ?  Haih  hi 
aot  made  thee,  and  established  thee  ? 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  manj 
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^nentiont:  uk  ibjrmtbcr,  lod  be  will  >liewtbw,  Ikfcldm^ 
nod  ibej  vill  trll  tbct. 

Whea  Ibc  Moil  Higb  divideil  to  the  tudon*  their  Inherit- 
aace,  when  he  separated  the  lOlu  ot  Adam,  he  act  the  bonnib 
of  the  pei>|jle  according  to  the  Dumber  of  llw  childrm  of 
line). 

For  Ibe  Lord'i  portion  ii  hit  people;  Jacob  iith«  lot  of  Ma 
inheritance. 

He  foDnd  him  in  ■  draert  Und,  itid  In  the  wute  hovUog 
wildemeia  ;  he  led  him  aliuut,  he  iDitmcted  him,  he  kept 
him  u  the  apple  of  bis  e;e. 

Ai  an  eagle  itirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  OTer  her  Tonof, 
■preadeth  abroad  her  wings,  lakethtbem,  beareth  tbem  ■ 


To  me  belongetb  vengeance,  ■nd  recompeiue  |  their  foot 
ahall  slide  in  due  time  :  for  the  day  of  Ibelr  ealanltr  1*  at 
hand,  and  the  Cbiogi  that  shaD  come  upon  tbnn  mahe  hacte. 

For  the  Lord  iball  judge  hi<  people,  and  repent  himself  for 
hit  serranti,  when  he  secth  thai  their  power  u  gone,  and  there 
is  none  shut  up,  or  left. 

And  he  sball  say,  Where  ire  their  gwli.  their  rock  Id  wbota 
Ih^  trusted  ? 

And  ag:ain,  the  last  blesaing  of  Moses  is  deli 
*"ered  in  language  full  of  poetry. 

And  he  taid.  The  Lord  r^ame  from  Sinai,  and  ru*e  up  from 

Seir  unlo  them  ;  he  shiiied  fortli  from  mouot  Taran,  ai 
came  with  ten  Ihoiuaiids  of  saints :  from  his  ri(lil  haad  wrn( 

And  of  Jmeph  be  caJd,  Bleswd  of  Ihe  l.ord  b«  hi*  knd, 
for  the  precious  thlup  of  heivrn,  for  ihc  Jew,  ir*' 
deep  that  coneheth  beaeclh, 
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And  for  tbe  picdoiu  frniu  broiagjit  forth  hf  ite  mn,  ni 

lor  the  predoua  tbingi  put  forth  bf  Che  nuton. 

And  for  thr  chief  things  of  the  BIirieDt  moimUis*,  sdiar 
the  prtdODi  thing*  of  the  turting  hilU. 

There  h  none  like  unto  the  God  o{  JesbarUD,  hIio  riddk 
U|ion  thebesTC*  ill  thf  belp,  *nd  in  hii  excellenry  on  Ihe^j. 

The  eternal  God  ia  thj  refii^,  and  undernealli  Wt  tl« 
merlMting  gnns,  and  he  abill  Ilinut  ODI  die  tavaij  bop  be- 
fore thee  :  and  sbsil  sa;,  Deslru;  them. 

larnel  then  ihall  dwell  in  safety  alone:  the  fmottistf 
Jacob  atiall  be  upon  >  Und  of  com  and  wine,  «l>a  hi*  hMKM 
ihall  drop  doKD  dew. 

Happjr  art  thoa,  O  l<r*el :  who  ia  like  snta  thee,  O  |iMak 
UTed  bj  the  Loril,  the  ibield  of  thj  faelp,  aad  who  bik 
iwiird  of  llijf  excellency !  nnd  thine  enemies  shall  be  fami 
htn  unto  thee ;  sod  thoa  ihilt  trtad  npoa  th^  high  ^acs. 
These  two  examples  are,  however,  inferior  to 
the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  for  the  high 
tone  of  metaphorical  ornament,  characterizii^ 
the  whole  of  that  incomparable  specimen  of 
poetical  imagery,  which  immediately  strikes  us 
with  the  idea  of  its  having  been  the  archetype 
of  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Ossian,  as 
well  as  the  original  from  which  many  of  our 
own  notions  of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  lan- 
guage are  derived. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  aTenginf  dT  Israel,  when  At 
people  willingly  offered  themieUea. 

Hear,  O  ;e  kingg ;  give  ear,  O  ye  princei ;  I,  rven  I,  will 
dng  onto  the  Lord ;  1  will  ling  praise  tg  the  Ixird  God  ef 
laruJ. 
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I 

I 


Lord,  when  tlnni  wentcsl  out  of  Seir,  ahm  Uioa  niirch- 
ed>t  oul  of  the  Geld  of  Edam,  tbe  earth  Crembted,  aiid  the 
hvKTens  dropped.  Ihe  t:l<iud>  iilio  dnipped  wUer. 

The  mounudiu  inelted  from  befare  Lbs  Lord,  erea  that 

Sin»i  from  before  the  Lord  God  of  lsr»el. 


■char  were  with  Debanh  ;  eren  Iiia- 
OB  foot  into  the  Taney, 
were  great  thought!  o( 


And  tbe  princee  nf  Its 
char,  and  alto  Barak: 
For  the  diviiioiu  of  Reuben  there 

Why  abodMl  thou  among  Ihe  «heepfolil»,  to  hear  Ihe 
bleatiDga  of  the  flocks  ?  For  the  djtiaiona  of  Reuben  there 
were  great  searchingB  of  heart. 

Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan  :  uid  why  did  Daa  remain  in 
■hips  ?  Aiher  continued  on  the  aea^hote,  and  abode  in  hia 
breacbei. 

Zebolna  and  NapbtaU  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their 
liiu  onto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

The  kingn  came  and  fought ;  then  fongbl  the  king*  of  C*' 
nau  in  Taanacli  by  Ihe  waten  of  Mcgiddo:  they  uraV  no 


Tliey  fought  from  hcaicn  ;  Ibe  at 


in  their  ec 


er  of  Kiaban  awept  them  away,  that  ancient  limr,  the 
lOD.     O  my  iDiil,  thou  haat  trodden  dawn  atctngth. 


riTwK 

CiUM  ye  Meroi,  (aaid  the  angel  of  the  Lord,)  ci 
leriy  the  inhabitnnti  thereofi  becauM  they  came  not  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord ,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  againit  the  mi^ty- 

Blcaacd  aboie  women  iball  Jacl  the  wife  of  Heber  tbe 
Kenitc  be  ;  bleiaed  »bail  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

She  pat  her  hand  to  tbe  nail,  anil  her  right  hand  to  the 
workman'!  hammer:  and  with  the  hammer  ihe  imote  Bia«r«t 
alie  imote  off  hia  head,  when  the  bad  pierced  and  itricken 
through  hi>  templet. 

At  her  feel  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  Uy  down  :  at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell ;  where  he  bowed,  tliere  be  fell  down  dead. 
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The  luotfarr  of  SUera  Inokn)  out  at  a  window,  sad  d 
Ihroogh  tbe  Ultiee.  Wby  u  his  chariot  so  long  iii  foodj 
whj  Mrrj  iht  whoeU  of  hi«  chariots  ? 

Her  wise  ladies  iDBwered  her,  yen,  the  rvtomed  aiu«a 
herself: 

Have   thejr  ire  they  not  dinded  the  prtyj 

B?8ry  man  i  o  ?  to  Siaen  a  prej  of  diten 

loun,  a  prey  »  of  needle-work,  of  direncoll 

of  needle-wi  i,  meet  for  the  necks  of  thosi 

take  the  spk 

So  lei  poruh.   O   Lord  :    bnl  let  q 

thmt  loTi  Khen  he  goeth  forth  in  hu  odj 

Were  it   p  to  take  away   the  pod 

from  these  passives,  and  leave  their  sei 
entire,  we  should  then  see  how  much  they  o 
in  intellectual  beauty,  to  that  peculiar  sti 
of  language,  which  adorns  the  whole  of  t 
Scriptures.  It  would,  however,  be  a  vain  i 
tempt  to  remove  one,  and  leave  the  other  u 
touched  ;  because  their  sense  as  well  as  thi 
poetry  consists  in  allusion,  and  associatii 
We  are  not  merely  told  of  that,  which  it  is  t 
direct  object  of  the  inspired  minstrels  to  d 
scribe,  but  our  thoughts  are  extended  beyoi 
to  an  infinity  of  relative  ideas,  which  neith 
crowd  upon  nor  neutralize  each  other,  but  s 
flow  naturally  and  easily  into  the  same  strea 
of  enjoyment,  mingling  with  and  acceleratir 
its  uniform  and  uninterrupted  course. 
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We  now  conclude  this  minute  examination 
of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  because  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  our  purpose  to  pursue  it  further, 
but  becau«ie  we  should  soon  arrive  at  those 
portions  of  the  sacred  record,  which  consist 
entirely  of  poetry,  the  most  genuine  and  sub- 
lime. We  have  already  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  same  principle  which  is 
associated  with  our  highest  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, is  diflused — copiously  diffused  through- 
out the  written  revelation  of  eternal  truth,  a 
revelation  whose  wonderful  adaptation  to  every 
variety  of  human  nature,  feeling,  and  condition, 
carries  along  with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its 
divine  authority.  Coeval  with  the  infancy  of 
time,  it  still  remains,  and  widens  in  the  circle 
of  its  intelligence.  Simple  as  the  language  of 
a  child,  it  charms  the  most  fastidious  taflle. 
Mournful  as  the  voice  of  grief,  it  reaches  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  exultation.  Intelligible  to 
the  unlearned  peasant,  it  supplies  the  critic  and 
the  sage  with  food  for  earnest  thoaght.  Sibuht 
and  secret  as  the  reproofsi  of  ccnuimtMU^,  if 
echoes  beneath  the  vaulted  dome  of  th^  ^Mkt^^ 
dral  and  shakes  the  trembhn?  mnltitii'i^.  Th^ 
last  companion  of  the  dyin^;  anrl  th#^  ^U^Utnf^ 
it  seals  the  bridal  vow,  and  croimtm  th0t  mnjMtL, 
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of  kings.  Closed  in  the  heedless  grasp  oft 
luxurious  and  the  slothful,  it  nnfoldx  its  iM 
record  over  the  yawning  grave.  Sweet,  0 
gentle,  antl  cowsotinir  to  the  pure  ic  heart, 
thunders  a  s  against  the  unanaken 

mind.     B  lyous  as  the  morning  st 

to   the   i  Bveller,    it    rolls  like  tl 

waters  ol  >veT  the  path  of  him  w] 

wilfully  mi  tray.     And,  finally,  adaj 

ting  itself  tc  inde  of  human  cbaractt 

and  to  every  \^  moral  feelina;,  it  instmd 

the  ignorant,  woos  the  gentle,  consoles  U 
afflicted,  encourages  the  desponding,  rouses  tl 
negligent,  threatens  the  rebellions,  strikes  hoa 
to  the  reprobate,  and  condemns  the  guilty. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  all  this  might  hai 
been  effected  without  the  instrumentality  of  tl 
principle  of  poetry;  and  so  unquestionably 
might,  had  the  Creator  of  the  human  heai 
seen  meet  to  adapt  it  to  different  means  of  ii 
struction;  but  as  that  heart  ie  constituted,  tt 
delicate  touches  of  feeling  to  be  found  io  ever 
part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  accord  peculiarl 
with  its  sensibilities ;  the  graceful  omameot 
which  adorn  the  language  of  the  Bible  com 
spond  with  the  impreseions  it  has  received,  th 
ideas  which  have  consequently  been  formed  c 
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)  principles  of  taste  and  beauty ;  and  by  no 
tlier  medium  that  wc  are  capabl  eof  conceiv- 
igf  could  the  human  heart  hare  bt-en  more 
Mcibly  assured  of  the  truths  to  which  belong 
*Wrnal  life. 

'^  Had  the  Bible  been  without  it«  poetical 

-'faaracter,  we  should  have  wanted  the  voice  of 

jF  angel  to  reconnncnd  it  to  the  acceptance  of 

ikind.     Prone  as  we  arc  to  neglect  tbif 

iqnet  upon  which  the  most  exalted  mmd 

'  freely  and  fully  feiiiit,  we  i^hoiild   then 

r^arded  it  with  tenfold  disdain.     But 

is  the   unlimited  goodness  of  him  whn 

from   the   beginning  nhat   was  in  the 

pirt  of  man,  that  not  only  the  wide  creation 

I  so  designed  as  to  accord  with  our  ricw^  ot 

lat  is  magnificent  and  beautiful,  and  thus  to 

:niiKl  u«  of  his  glory ;  but  even  the  record  of 

4  immediate  dealing  with  bis  rational  and 

ipODuble  creatures,  is  so  filled  with  the  true 

>*U)dy  of  language,  as  tn  haimonine  with  all 

^most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated  thoughts. 

I  our  ei>(ablished    idesii    of   beauty,   and 

!,aDd  patlios,  and  siibliiuity,  either  couceo- 

1  to  the  minutei^t  puint,  or  extended  to 

t  range,  we  can  derire  from  the  Scnp- 

k  ftsd  of  gntificatioo  not  tn  be  fonnd 
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ill  any  other  memorial  of  past  or  present  tia 
From  the  worm  that  grovels  in  the  dust  | 
neath  our  feet,  to  the  track  of  leviathan  in  I 
foaming  deep — from  the  moth  that  corrupts  t 
seci^-  le  eagle  that  soars  aba 

ey  Is — from  the  wild  asi' 

lb  within  the  shephei^ 
foiii-  ning  locust,  to  the  catl 

upon  B  i — from  the  rose  of  ^1 

ron,  I  ebanon — from  ihe  cryflj 

stream,  guo....  out  of  the  flinty  rock,( 

the  wide  wattr.->  ui  uiie  deluge — from  tlie  harr 
waste,  to  the  fruitful  vineyard,  and  the  lai 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey — from  the  lone 
path  of  the  wanderer,  to  the  gathering  of 
mighty  multitude — from  the  tear  that  falls 
secret,  to  the  din  of  battle,  and  the  shout 
a  triumphant  host — from  the  solitary  in  tl 
wilderness,  to  the  satrap  on  his  throne — fro 
the  mourner  clad  in  sackcloth,  to  the  prince 
purple  robes — from  the  gnawings  of  the  wor 
that  dieth  not,  to  the  seraphic  visions  of  tl 
blest — from  the  still  small  voice,  to  the  thundei 
of  Omnipotence — from  the  depths  of  hell,  1 
the  regions  of  eternal  glory,  there  is  no  d^r< 
of  beauty  or  deformity,  no  tendency  to  good  c 
evil,  no  shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  of  ligh 
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which  does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
impression  or  conception  of  the  mind  that  may 
not  find  a  corresponding  picture,  no  thirst  for 
excellence  that  may  not  meet  with  its  full 
supply,  and  no  condition  of  humanity  neces- 
sarily excluded  from  the  unlimited  scope  of 
adaptation  and  of  sympathy  comprehended  in 
the  language  and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

How  gracious  then — ^how  wonderful,  and 
harmonious,  is  that  majestic  plan  by  which  one 
ethereal  principle,  like  an  electric  chain  of  light 
and  life,  extends  through  the  very  elements  of 
our  existence,  giving  music  to  language,  eleva* 
tion  to  thought,  vitality  to  feeling,  and  inten- 
sity, and  power,  and  beauty,  and  happiness,  to 
the  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  the  human 
soul ! 


VOL.  II. 


THE  POETBV  OP  RELIGIO 

Nor  ara  Lh6  Holy  Scriptures  the 
bound  of  the  sphere  through  which  poetry? 
t«iitlis.  With  that  religion  which  ift  the  essi 
of  the  Bible,  it  may  also  be  associated, 
power  of  huniau  intellect  has  never  yet  wtM 
out  from  the  principles  of  thought  and  freli 
a  subject  more  sublime  than  that  of  an  on 
potent  Being  presiding  over  a  unrverse  of 
own  creating.  There  have  been  adventuK 
spirits  who  have  dared  to  sing  the  wondere 
world  without  a  God,  but  as  a  proof  how  m 
they  felt  the  want  of  this  higher  range  of| 
etieal  interest,  they  have  referred  the  creat 
and  government  of  the  external  world  to 
ideal  spirit  of  nature — a  mysterious  inte 
gence,  single  or  multiplied,  smiling 
sunshine,  and  frowning  in  the  Btorm,  with  1 
mock  majesty  of  omnipotence. 
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Auitiii,  the  propensities  of  our  nature — the 
low  Lirovellintr  liopes  and  fears  that  agitate  the 
humiin  lieart,  when  centred  solely  in  what  is 
nialcrrial,  witliout  connection  with,  or  reference 
to  eternal  mind,  as  subjects  for  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  are  robbed  of  half  their  interest,  and 
all  their  refinement;  but  when  the  feelings 
which  form  the  sum  of  our  experience  are  re- 
(^ardetl  as  the  impress  of  the  hand  of  our 
Creator,  wh(fn  the  motives  which  lead  us  on  to 
action  are  considered  as  deriving  their  stimulus 
and  sttrentrth  from  almijrhty  power,  and  when 
the  irreat  chain  of  circumstances  and  events 
which  intluence  our  lives  are  linked  in  with  the 
designs  of  a  superintending  Providence,  they 
assume  a  character  at  once  poetical  and  sacred, 
a  colouring  which  blends  the  light  of  heaven 
with  the  shades  of  earth,  and  an  importance 
which  raises  them  from  what  is  ordinary  and 
familiar,  to  what  is  astonishing  and  sublime. 

The  most  serious  objection  ever  advanced 
against  poetry,  is  tliat  of  its  not  necessarily 
constituting  any  part  of  our  religion,  and  being 
in  no  way  essential  to  our  spiritual  prr>gress. 
Upon  precisely  the  same  prinei]iles  it  might 
be  argued,  that  beauty  does  not  necessarily 
form  any  part  of  utility,  and  that  happiness  is 
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not  essential  to  the  moml  coostituiion  of  ia| 
The  same  answer  will  apply  in  both  caeee ;  m 
it  ie  one  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  en 
tures  of  ii'v.i*'"!  "°"">ptioas  like  DurselvK.  jj 
has  seem'  s  Author  of  ourexi&tea 

so  to  const  atal  and  bodily  I'unctioa 

that  we  al  lea&ure  from  the  princip 

of  hem  broughout    the    exterd 

world,  I  ill  be  lured  on  br  a  pd 

petual  tneot  to  that  which  is  in 

only  true  ai  happiness;  as  well  aa  i 

to  constitute  our  perceptions  and  feelings,  thi 
poetry  Ehatl  be  one  of  our  chief  sources  i 
intellectual  gratification,  at  the  same  time  that : 
is  intimately  blended  with  the  highest  object 
of  our  desire ;  so  that  in  the  pursuit  of  altimal 
Bind  eternal  good,  we  have  no  need  to  resign  th 
society  of  this  unwearying  friend,  whose  cob 
panionsbip  is  a  constant  refreshment  and  it 
light. 

I  would  humbly  refer  both  these  subjects  t 
the  unlimited  goodness  of  a  gracious  God.  1 
the  beauty  and  munificence  of  the  visibl 
creation  is  not  essential  to  practical  utility,  1$ 
us  look  upon  it  as  a  free  gift,  liberally  ofier« 
for  the  promotion  of  our  happiness ;  and  i 
poetry  does  not  appear  to  our  finite  views  to  b* 
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in  reality  a  part  of  religion,  let  us  consider  how 
they  are  associated,  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
their  (Connection,  rather  than  pre9uiu|)tuuui^ly 
attempt  to  separate  what  the  principles  of  our 
nature  teach  us  to  unite. 

We  will  first  s{>eak  of  the  poetry  of  religion 
IS  it  is  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  worship  which  niatk  the  civil 
and  religious  history  of  man. 

Under  the  terri6c  rule  of  tyranny  and  super- 
•tition,  religion  has  ever  been  the  first  to  suffer 
and  the  last  to  yield  ;  and  whether  we  contem- 
plate the  martyr  at  the  stake,  singing  his 
triumphant  hymns  amongst  the  circling  flames  ; 
or  pursue  the  silent  devotee  to  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  the  mountain,  or  the  nildeniesa,  where 
ibe  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood  is  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  the  horrors  of  an  im- 
pending fate,  which  threatona  to  leave  thatliond 
alone  unbroken,  of  all  that  have  sweetened  and 
Hpported  life,  we  see  and  feel,  iJiat  the  might 
tt  mortal  sufiering,  gives  even  to  the  nitrnt 
bumble  victims  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  a 
Agnity  which  entitles  them  to  the  highest  place 
.in  the  scale  of  poetical  interest.* 

*  Id  jutici  to  henelf,  tbe  wrilcr  must  tiBre  obtcrrc,  in 
RafMkiag  of  Ibe  poetry  of  retlgjon,  how  fordblf  *he  ii  Mmck 
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So  far  aa  poetry  ia  connected  with  the  «x«fd| 
of  fortitude,  resignation,  and  ardeat  zeal,  lU 
exhibited  by  the  martyr  in  its  boliest  chancH 
<..jf^nTi^  .»i>n  tn  ')'>o*h,  and  such  a  death  '.  Jl 
3     fen  i,  that  the  glory  of  Qd 

tional    brightnefts  befiM 
Uie  eyei  id  that   unbelierers  M 

befa  id  the  power  of  the  fail 

for  whi  or  has  it  been  always  tl 

man  of  of  unshaken   nerve,  at 

inflexible  i  i  has  died  triumphant  1 

the  stake.  Creatures  of  delicate  and  gent 
form  have  been  led  forft  from  the  faaU  and  tl 
bower,  and  they  too  have  raised  the  cry  < 
exultation  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  s 
the  eeal  of  suffering  to  the  cause  they  love 

with  what  some  wouli)  c»Il  the  putriHty  of  the  taak  she  1 
aadertiken;  beooae  thii  nibiect  neoetwrily  brin^  vad 
terioua  obaerxfttion  the  all  important  traths  fgr  which  ' 
onght  to  be  willing  either  to  live  or  die  u  doty  mny  reqnir 
and  before  which  all  Intellectnil  eoDiidentions,  eren  Aat 
poetrr  iticlf,  yoniih  iBto  comparMhn  anHiingiw.  S 
would  howeTErhope  that  her  tuk  naj  he  pnisued  witha 
irreverence,  and  that  she  may  point  out  flie  poetry  of  religii 
with  a  distinct  feeling  of  Iti  weightier  and  more  eMentl 
attributea,  in  the  tama  wmy  that  ■  bebaMcr  may  expatii 
upon  Che  architecture  of  a  cathedral,  without  reference  to  t 
purpose  for  which  the  building  wai  or^nally  dcaiguod,  u 
to  which  It  ii  itill  appropriated. 
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Eyes  that  had  never  dwelt  save  on  the  fairest 
page  of  human  life,  have  gleamed  out  from 
amidst  the  lurid  flames,  and  looked  up  in  calm* 
ness  and  confidence  to  the  mercy  that  lies  hid 
beyond  the  skies;  hands  whose  gentle  office 
had  been  the  constant  ministration  of  tender* 
ness  and  charity,  have  been  clasped  in  fervent 
prayer,  until  they  mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the 
sinking  pile ;  brows  around  which  the  cherub 
locks  of  youth  were  woven,  have  borne  the  fatal 
ordeal,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  shrinking  from 
the  fiery  blast ;  and  voices  whose  sweet  tones 
were  once  the  natural  minstrelsy  of  happiness 
and  love,  have  been  heard  above  the  crackling 
embers,  and  the  shouts  of  brutal  acclamation, 
hymning  to  heaven  the  pure  melodious  strains  of 
a  seraphic  joy.  Fresh  from  the  fount  of  do- 
mestic peace,  young,  innocent  bosoms  have 
been  torn  to  bleed  and  writhe  in  the  centre  of 
the  torturing  fire,  and  trembling  with  the  last 
throbs  of  mortal  agony,  have  borne  their  un- 
flmching  testimony  to  the  fervour  of  their  faith. 
The  cry  of  an  agonized  parent  bursting  from  the 
surrounding  throng,  may  have  reached  the 
sufferer  in  the  flames,  the  eye  that  was  once 
the  beacon  of  his  hopes  may  have  glanced  upon 
him  through  the  dense  and  thickening  smokei 
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devotion  rises  on  the  evening  breeze, 
the  devout  and  heartfelt  prayer  is  oSered  up, 
that  the  trite  Shepherd  will  vouchsafe  to  look 
down  upon  and  visit  the  scattered  remnaat  i>l 
his  flock,  that  his  voice  may  yet  call  thcna  into 
safe  paatureB,  and  that  he  will  pour  out  the 
waters  of  eternal  life,  for  the  support  of  the 
feeble,  the  refreshment  of  the  weary,  and  the 
consolation  of  the  "  sore  distressed," 

It  is  in  such  scenes  and  circnmstance«,  thai 
the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  become 
indeed  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ- 
SuSering  in  a  common  cause,  apprehending  the 
same  dai^er,  and  led  on  by  one  purpose,  the 
vital  bond  of  the  society  extends  and  lives 
through  all  its  members.  Discord  enters  not 
into  their  communion,  for  the  world  is  against 
them,  and  they  can  stand  under  its  cruelty  and 
oppression  by  no  other  compact  than  that  of 
Christian  love  ;  jealousy  pours  not  its  rankling 
venom  into  their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to 
attain  a  felicity  in  which  all  are  blest ;  ambition 
sows  not  the  seeds  of  selfishness  amongst 
them,  for  their  reward  is  one  that  admits  of  no 
monopoly — of  which  all  may  partake,  without 
diminishing  tlie  portion  of  any:  and  after  t 
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pure  and  simple  worship,  how  BacrtMl,  how 
fer>-eiit  is  the  farewell  of  the  brethren  on 
separating  for  their  distant  homes.  Some  have 
to  trace  the  dubious  sands  of  the  aea-beaten 
shore,  some  the  lonely  sheep-track  on  the 
mountains,  and  some  the  hollow  bed  t^  the 
wintry  torrent,  whose  thundering  waters  have 
worked  out  lor  theniselres  a  rugged  pathway 
down  the  hills;  but  all  are  accompanied  by 
the  ^ame  deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and 
internal  peace — all  have  the  same  bright  stan 
to  light  them  on  their  silent  way,  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support  their  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  the  homes  tliey  arc  seeking 
may  have  become  a  heap  of  ruins;  but  they 
have  learned  to  look  for  an  cverWting  habita- 
tion where  the  spoiler  may  not  come.  They 
know  not  but  the  sword  of  persecution  may 
have  severed  the  chain  of  their  domestic 
happiness  ;  but  they  feel  that  every  link  of 
that  chain  can  be  reunited  in  a  world  of  peace. 
They  kuow  not  Ixjt  the  shadow  of  destruction 
may  have  fallen  upon  all  that  beautified  and 
cheered  their  earthly  path;  but  they  are  pil- 
grims to  a  better  laud,  and  they  have  only  to 
press   onward    in    the    simplicity   of   humble 
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devotion  rises  on  the  evening  breeze.  The! 
tbe  dev»ut  and  lieattfelt  prayer  is  offered  up, 
that  the  true  Shepherd  will  vouchsafe  to  look 
down  upon  and  visit  the  scattered  remnant  of 
his  flock,  that  his  voice  may  yet  call  them  into 
safe  pastures,  and  that  he  will  pour  ont  the 
waters  of  eternal  lite,  for  the  support  of  the 
feeble,  the  refreshment  of  the  weary,  and  the 
consolation  of  the  "  aore  distressed," 

II  is  in  such  scenes  and  circumstances,  that 
the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  becooM 
indeed  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ. 
SuSering  in  a  common  cause,  appreliending  the 
same  danger,  and  led  on  by  one  purpose,  the 
vital  bond  of  the  society  extends  and  lives 
through  all  its  members.  Discord  enters  not 
into  their  communion,  for  the  world  is  against 
them,  and  they  can  stand  under  its  cruelty  and 
oppression  by  no  other  compact  than  that  of 
Christian  love  ;  jealousy  pours  not  its  rankling 
venom  into  their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to 
attain  a  felicity  in  which  all  are  blest ;  ambition 
sows  not  the  seeds  of  selfishness  amoog^t 
them,  for  their  reward  is  one  that  admits  of  do 
monopoly— of  which  all  may  partake,  without 
diminishing  the  portion  of  any:  and  after  this 
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pure  and  simple  worship,  how  sacred,  bov* 
fervent  is  the  fareHcll  of  the  brethren  on 
separating  for  their  distant  homes.  Some  have 
to  trace  the  dubious  sands  of  the  sea-beat^ 
shore,  some  the  lonely  sheep-track  on  the 
■uountains,  and  some  the  hollow  bed  of  the 
wmtry  torrent,  whose  thundering  watt^rs  have 
worked  out  for  themselves  a  rugged  patbtvay 
down  the  hilU;  but  all  are  accompanied  by 
the  same  deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and 
internal  peace — all  have  the  same  bright  stars 
to  light  them  on  their  silent  way,  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support  their  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  the  homes  tliey  are  tieeking 
may  have  become  a  heap  of  ruins;  but  they 
have  learned  to  look  for  an  everlatiting  hubita- 
tioD  where  the  sptoiler  may  not  come.  They 
know  Dot  but  the  sword  of  persecution  may 
have  severed  the  chain  of  their  domestic 
happiness  ;  but  they  feel  that  every  liuk  of 
that  chain  cm  be  reunited  in  a  world  of  peace. 
They  know  not  but  the  shadow  of  destructiou 
may  have  fallen  upon  all  that  beautified  and 
cheered  their  earthly  path ;  but  they  are  pil- 
grims to  a  better  land,  and  they  hnce  oidy  to 
press   onward    in    the    simplicity   of   humble 
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together,  and  last,  but  not  least,  which  teare 
tiway  the  fond  endearing  thoughts  of  promised 
happiness  from  the  heart  around  which  tliey 
ding  when  it  beats  with  the  fervour  of  youthful 
hope,  and  rejoices  in  the  anticipated  sunshine 
of  bright  days  to  come,  in  which  the  lovely  and 
the  loved  may  dwell  together  in  peace  and 
safety  even  upon  earth.  It  is  not  a  light  or 
common  love  that  can  thus  s^ver  the  strongest 
ties  of  human  life,  and  fortify  the  soul,  not  only 
to  endure  all  that  our  nature  shrinks  from, 
but  to  resign  all  that  our  nature  teaches  us  to 
hold  dear. 

From  the  worship  of  the  heart,  we  turn  to 
that  of  the  sanctuary — from  religion  robbed  of 
its  external  attributes,  restrained,  and  perse- 
cuted, and  driven  inward  to  the  centre  of 
Yolition,  and  sealed  up  in  the  fountains  of 
spiritual  life;  to  that  which  powerful  nations 
combine  to  support,  before  which  suppliant 
monarchs  bow,  and  which,  supreme  above  the 
regal  sceptre,  sends  forth  its  awful  and  impe- 
rious mandates  through  distant  regions  of  the 
peopled  world. 

We  enter  the  magnificent  and  stately  edifice 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  no  longer 
partially  acknowledged,  or  reverenced  at  the 
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risk  of  life,  and  we  mark  the  pooip  aod  ' 
ceremonial  designed  tu  recoiunieiid  Utat  V 
ship  to  the  general  ucceptonce  of  niiinld 
Through  the  richly  variegated  windows,  bri| 
beama  of  golden  splendour  are  gloiiciiig  oiu 
marble  floor,  and  ltghtir.g  up  the  monuiiiei 
tablets  of  de])arted  worth.  Deeds  of"  hei 
virtue,  long  since  forgotten  but  for  li 
faithful  record,  are  dimly  shadowed  out  ii| 
tlie  toRibd,  and  the  sculptured  forms  that  In 
ill  silent  beauty  over  the  unbroken  gluiuben 
the  dead,  point  with  an  awful  warning  to  I 
inevitable  doom  of  man.  Above,  around,  i 
beneath  us,  are  tlie  storied  pa^s  on  wh 
human  labour  has  inscribed  the  meniori«d  of] 
|]ower — the  barriers  raised  by  art  against  I 
eDCi'oacbments  of  time — the  iaiidinarks  gral 
upon  stone,  which  denote  the  intellectual  p| 
gress  uf  past  ages.  We  gaze  upon  the  tesi 
lated  aisle,  intersected  with  &ltemale  light  ■ 
shadow,  where  the  stately  columns,  temiiualj 
in  the  solemn  arch,  rise  like  tall  palm  treca 
the  desert  plain,  whose  graceful  brauclies  ml 
in  stately  grandeur  above  the  head  of  1 
wayfaring  traveller,  while  he  pauses  to  bll 
their  welcome  shade,  and  thinks  how  lovely  i 
the  green  spots  of  verdure  in  the  wildemesa 
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the  fertile  islands  that  beautify  a  waste  and 
troubled   sea.     We  listen,  and  the  measured 
tread  of  sober  feet  is  the  only  sound  that  dis* 
turbs   the   silence  of  that   sacred    place — we 
listen,    till    the   beating  of  our    own    hearts 
becomes  audible,  and  we  almost  fear  that  a 
'^  stir — a  breath  "  should  break  the  slumbers  of 
the  dead — we  listen,  and  suddenly  the  trcmen- 
dous  peal  of  the  deep-toned  organ  bursts  upoa 
our  ear,  and  sweet  young  voices,  like  a  sym- 
phony of  pure  spirits,  join  the  heavenly  anthem 
as  it  rises  in  a  louder  strain  of  harmony,  and 
echoes  through  every  arch  of  the  resoundinir 
pile.   The   anthem  ceases,  and   the  sound  of 
prayer  ascends   from   a   thousand   hearts,   as 
variously  funned  as  the  lips  from  whence  that 
prayer  proceeds,  yet  all  uniting  in  the  worship 
of  one  God — all  reverentially  acknowled(;ing 
his  right  to   reign  and  rule  with   undisputed 
sway. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship, 
and  instead  of  the  bright  sunbeams  glancing 
through  the  many-tinted  windows,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  distant  recesses  of  the  cathedral 
pile,  artificial  lights  of  inferior  lustre  gleam  out 
here  and  there,  like  stars  in  the  midniirht  sky 
making  the  intervening  darkness  more  palpable 
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and  profound.  It  is  tlie  hour  when  "  c»d 
soft  and  solemn  iiitlueQee"  n  pmired  md 
profusely  upon  th«  proatrat«  iioul,  «-h«a  d 
sordid  anfl  inprewiaru  cart>8  of  day  are  oi4 
and  1  BDgffl  of  ppnc<>,  dosofvl 

upou  tt  lirit  that  knows  no  oth 

resting  p  ict   sanctuary — no   ullri 

shelter  hading   wing.      It   is  ll 

hour  wheu  rme«t,  purest,  and  hoi  is 

affections  ike  rills  of  sweetness  at 

refreshment, '  the  rerdure  of  the  pd 

of  life,  and  producing  fresh  lovelinew;,  all 
renewed  delight.  It  is  the  hour  when  pn^ 
is  the  natural  language  of  the  devoted  soi 
and  here  the  humble  penitent  is  kneeling  i 
implore  the  pardon  promised  to  the  brokf 
and  the  contrite  heart — there  the  parent  d< 
voutly  asks  a  blessing  upon  his  family,  ai 
his  household,  upon  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  m 
the  children  of  his  love — here  the  poor  mend 
cant  bares  his  pale  brow  before  the  eye  ( 
heaven,  and  stands  without  a  blush  in  thi 
presence  to  which  wealth  is  no  passport,  an 
from  which  poverty  affords  no  plea  for  reje 
tion — there  the  rich  arbitrerof  magisterial  lai 
humbly  bends  hia  knee,  and  acknowledge 
that  without  the  sanction  of  divine   authotii 
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the  judgment  of  man  must  be  vain,  and  his 
sentence  void — here  the  miserable  outcast  from 
society,  ghdes  unnoticed  along  the  silent  aislc^, 
and  bending  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  marble 
column,  bathes  her  hollow  cheek  with  team 
whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned  here — there 
the  gaily  habited,  admired,  and  cherished  idol 
of  the  same  society  folds  her  white  hundn  upon 
her  bosom,  and  feels  the  deep  aching  void 
which  reUgion  alone  is  sufficient  to  supply — 
here  the  rosy  lips  of  cherub  infancy  lisp  the 
words  of  prayer,  more  felt  than  comprehended 
amidst  the  awful  grandeur  of  that  solemn 
scene ;  and  there  the  wrinkled  brow  of  asre  is 
illuminated  with  the  overpowering  brishtness 
of  anticipated  joy,  while  feeble  accents,  broken 
by  the  tremors  of  infinnity  and  pain,  tell  of  the 
gladness  of  renovated  life. 

It  is  this  variety  of  sight  and  sound,  mingled 
together  into  one  scene,  and  united  in  the  same 
holy  yjurpose,  which  constitutes  a  harmony  so 
true  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  well 
as  to  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  the  relation  between  him  and  his 
lowly  and  erring  creatures,  that  we  cannot 
contemplate  such  worship  without  aspiring  to 
partake  in  its  reality — we  cannot  feel  its  reality 
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witliotit  being  raised  higher  in  the  scale  ofl 
ritual  enjoyment.  < 

If,  retiring  from   this  scene,  vre   fbllonq 

penitent  "■  '"- "t  cell,  we  behold  him  h 

rating  hi  limbs,   ami   tOTtunn^i 

what  he  I  )e  the  demon  of  his  nal| 

heart;  or  w  him  through   the  ledi 

hours   of  Queing,   when    the  stud 

shining  upo  alls  of  his  convent,  di 

the  green  fl  Ulej  where  it  stands,  t 

upon  the  glaii  ators  of  a  river  whose  p 

freab  Btreams  glide  on  with  a  perpetual  melo 
through  woods,  and  groves,  the  verdant  bea 
of  whose  mazy  labyrinths  look  like  the  cbo 
walks  of  wandering  angels.  While  the  brij 
sun  is  shining  upon  such  a  scene,  the  p 
monk  sits  brooding  over  the  transgressions 
his  youth,  and  counting  a  never-varying  cir 
of  dull  beads;  or,  stooping  his  cold  foreht 
to  the  stony  floor,  he  closes  every  avenue 
rational  enjoyment,  and  believing  this  imr 
lation  of  his  nature  is  the  sacrifice  his  G 
requires,  pledges  himself  to  the  same  abi 
nence,  the  same  penance,  and  the  same  aba 
ment,  through  all  the  long  years  of  his  af^ 
life. 

It  is  not,  most  assuredly,  to  the  nature 
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^that  we  would  ftcconl  the  inecd 

lerit ;  but  to  the  eameitness,  the 

1  dedication  of  heart,  which  its 

blay,  and  which  might   eomctimc-s 

leh  of  shauie  upon  the  less  lievotcd 

If  a  more  enlightened  fuitb. 

!  simplicity  of  a  less  osteiitatiuus 

hip  inferior  in  its  acconluncu  with 

it  of  poetry.     There  is  not  much  to 

e  of  the  beholder  in  the  quiet  con- 

r  8  village  church,  or  in  the  little 

lowly  suppliants  who  bend  tliS  knee 

the  wall*  of  the  conventicle,  nnil  listi-n 

impassioneil  eloquence,   buraiing  in  ex- 

raneous  fervour,   from  the   lipa  of  the 

>1«  labourer  in  the  Tineyard,  whose  reward 

L  the  gift  of  sordid  gain,  but  the  anul-Miis- 

ug  consciousness  of  walking  in  the  ways 

,11th,  and  yielding  the  tribute  of  obedience 

.■re  simply  to  obey  is  to  ciijoy.    There  ia 

b  much  til  interest  the  mere  spectator  in  such 

dcene;  hut  there  i»  much  to  cheer  the  spirit 

f  the  philanthropist  in  the  cnnteniplatiuii  of 

.he  earnest  zeal,  the  strict  integrity,  and  the 

devotional  fervour,  whi<'h  ins[>irefl  thi-t  .-.tannch 

Adherence  to  what  conscience  |>oiiits  out  as  a 

better  way  than   that   cHtahlished  hv  former 


■k 


4 


\HH  TUB    POBTIIV    Of    1 

ages,  iiupportcd  by  nationa)  authority,  and  |j 
severed  tn  by  thouasiidfl  fi-om  a.  blind  putiq 
for  old  customs  aD(i  familiar  foniis.  i 

Par  *"■  i»  f-"*"  •>"-  writer  of  these  p8gM^ 
draw  I  u-isDiis  between  one  cm 

and  ai  'in  tlia  public  voice  ««1| 

make  ither  tban  edification  I 

object  t  5H8  outcry.     Whatever 

tb«  8  ir  belief,  or  the  comnj 

ground  ankiiid  concentrate  ill 

energies  a  ;  argues  the  proper  &B 

cise  of  moral  feeling,  when  those  who  diss* 
from  such  belief  have  the  courage  and  iuM 
rity  to  avow  that  disseut  in  the  face  of  a  d 
approving  world — when  those  who  depart  fn 
such  ground,  do  so  in  Christian  love,  and  ct 
rity,  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart. 

It  is  when  entertaining  these  views  of  moi 
rectitude,  that  we  behold  with  peculiar  inten 
a  congregation  of  schiamatical  worshippers,  ai 
even  if  we  cannot  join  in  the  peculiar  form 
their  devotional  duties,  we  can  at  least  rejoi 
that  there  are  independent  minds,  ready 
shake  off  the  bondage  of  established  opinic 
and  freely  and  fully  to  acknowledge  whatev 
they  conscientiously  believe  to  he  the  trut 
making  the  testimony  of  their  own  faith  s 
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preme  abore  the  authoritiet  of  this  wotM,  and 
preferring  the  serrice  of  God  before  the  gra- 
cious countenance  of  man. 

There  are  cases  too,  when  this  system  of 
worship  comes  home  to  the  aflections  of  tbe 
people  onprovided  for  by  the  established  rein 
gion  of  the  land.  There  are  obscure  and  is^* 
lated  beingSy  dwelling  in  remote  or  tbmly 
peopled  districts,  by  vihom  the  sound  of  the 
Sabbath  bell  is  seldom  heard,  and  to  whom 
the  welcome  visitation  of  a  Christian  mnnster 
would  scarcely  be  known,  bat  for  tbe  pilgrim 
preacher,  who  penetrates,  not  only  into  the 
solitary  cottage  of  the  herdsman  on  the  moon* 
tain,  but  into  the  lowest  haunts  of  savage  life^ 
where,  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  pastoml  in- 
nocence, he  finds  the  brutality  of  rustie  viee. 
Nor  must  we  judge  of  the  announcement  of  a 
village  prayer  meeting,  or  the  appeaimnce  of 
an  itinerant  preacher,  by  what  we  onraelviea' 
should  feel,  if  compelled  to  listen  to  bis  wild 
eloquence,  stirring  up  the  unsophisticated  mint 
to  enthusiasm,  if  not  to  pure  devotion.  We 
must  picture  the  poor  and  destitute  old  mm, 
infirm  and  helpless,  recked  with  pain,  and 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  weary,  of 
life,  yet  dreading  the  darkness  and  the  vnoer* 
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Uinty  of  death,  his  anguish  never*! 

Ihe  voice  of  kindness,  nor  his  heart  enliehM 

by  the  words  of  comfort  or  instruction.  ' 


tnuat  pi~* —  *■"""  """I 

r  after  day,  and  night  j 

night,  ' 

restless  victim  of  la^ 

and  A                        1 

It  a   thought    bej-ond' 

narrov                         i 

lis  miserable    hovel,  ^ 

feeling                        i 

1  the  pangs  that  torluiK 

emacial 

To  §uch   nn   one,  pet| 

the  wail                     1 

9ter  impai-lfl  the  ssngl 

hope  that 

his  own  son),  when  ( 

denly  the  couch  of  s 

!uttering  is   converted  i 

one  of  tiiiimph.  He  who  cannot  read, 
feel  the  words  of  life;  and  joyfully  he  cla 
his  trembling  hands  in  full  assurance  of 
immortality,  from  whose  inexhaustible  hat 
ness  the  poor,  the  despised,  and  the  needy 
not  shut  out. 

Or  we  turn  to  the  cottage  of  tlie  Ion 
widow  who  has  lost  the  sole  prop  of  her  i 
clining  years,  whose  children  are  distant 
dead,  and  who  sits  from  mom  till  nio-ht 
the  silence  of  her  desolate  home,  pursuim^  t 
same  monotonous  range  of  limited  and  paini 
thought — looking  alternately  from  her  nam 
lattice  upon  the  wide  bare  surface  of  the  di 
tant  hills,  or  back  again  to  the  white  ashes  th 
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lie  upon  her  silent  hearth.  It  is  to  such  a 
being  (and  there  are  many  whose  existence  is 
little  more  enlivened  by  mental  or  spiritual 
excitement)  that  the  social  prayer  meeting  be> 
comes  an  object  of  intense  and  incalculable 
enjoyment,  the  communion  of  fellow  Christians 
a  living  and  lasting  consolation,  and  the  record 
of  divine  truth  a  source  of  vital  interest  and 
delight. 

There  are  in  the  darkest  and  most  degraded 
walks  of  life,  coarse,  blind  votaries  of  mere 
animal  gratification,  outcasts  from  the  pale  of 
intellectual  as  well  as  moral  fellowship,  gross 
bodily  creatures,  who  sink  the  character  of  man 
beneath  the  level  of  the  brute — men  whose 
haunts  are  the  polluted  habitations  of  guilt  and 
shame,  whose  feelings  are  seared  with  the 
brand  of  public  infamy,  and  whose  souls  are 
blasted  with  the  contagion  of  lawless  thoughts 
and  despicable  purposes,  and  passions  uncoiH 
trolled.  By  such  men  the  paths  that  lead  to 
the  house  of  prayer  are  more  despised  than  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  rather  than  seek  the  pardon 
of  an  offended  God,  they  impotently  defy  his 
power.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they  arc 
boasting  of  their  recklessness,  and  making  an 
open  parade  of  the  impious  prostitution  of  their 
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souls,  the  worm  that  dieth  not  has  begn 
irresistible  operation  upon  their  hearts, 
the  darkness  tind  horror  which  surround 
in  their  solitary  hours  nssume  a  teafold  gl 
They  hear  of  religion,  and  they  hate  the  n 
but  with  their  hate  is  mingled  a  secret  tru 
its  efficacy  to  remove  the  intolerable  bi 
under  which  they  groan.  They  scom  to 
the  congregation  of  openly  professing  woi 
pers,  though  but  to  hear  the  nature  of  rel 
explained ;  but  without  implicating  themw 
they  can  go  forth  into  the  open  fields,  to  I 
to,  and  mock  the  less  authorized  eiithu! 
pouring  hia  unpremeditated  eloquence  upa 
wondering  ears  of  thousands,  who  would 
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warrant  for  their  lawiiilness.  With  the  too 
frequent  abuse  of  these  means,  poetry  holds  no 
connection ;  but  it  is  their  least  recommenda- 
tion to  say,  that  poetry  is  intimately  associated 
with  their  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the  heart,  and 
mingle  with  the  affections,  and  to  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  upon  the  be- 
nighted soul. 

Of  all  the  public  ordinances  of  our  religion, 
that  which  appoints  one  day  in  seven  for  a  sea- 
son of  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  productive  of 
poetical  association,  and  as  such  has  ever  been 
a  favourite  theme  with  the  imaginative  bard. 
In  a  world  such  as  we  inhabit,  and  with  a 
bodily  and  mental  conformation  like  ours,  it 
is  natural  that  rest  should  become  (especially 
in  advanced  age)  the  object  of  our  continual 
desire,  and  that  regarding  it  superficially,  as  it 
appears  to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  ordinary  life,  we  should  leara 
to  speak  of  it  as  our  chief  good ;  although  it 
is  probable  that  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  endowed 
with  renovated  powers  of  action  and  percep- 
tion, we  should  find  that  constant  activity  was 
more  productive  of  enjoyment.  Even  here, 
the  word  rest  is  one  of  comparative  significa- 
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tion,  for  those  who  have  aa  opport 
making  the  experiment  become  more  weail 
continued  repose  than  of  continued  exertj 
Still  th  "    '  e  heart  is  ever  after  sd 

portion  d  necessary  rest,  and 

Sabbath  regarded  with  right  fi 

ings,  iful  and    perfect  exeifl] 

fication  on  made  by  our  Heard 

Father,  to  wants  aud  the  wi^al 

humanity.  \ 

Tliose   piti  ings  whose   mental   el 

tence  is  supported  by  a  perpetual  succesai 
of  excitements,  are  wholly  incapable  of  o 
ceiving  what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  mechai 
the  labourer,  or  even  to  the  man  of  busine 
nhose  heart  is  with  his  family,  while  his  b< 
and  hands  are  occupied  in  the  daily  trafiSc 
mercantile  affairs.  To  such  a  man  the  St 
bath  is  indeed  a  day  of  refreshment^  as  well 
rest — a  day  in  which  he  can  listen  to  i 
prattle  of  his  almost  unknown  children,  a 
look  into  their  opening  minds,  and  cultivat* 
short — alas,  too  short  acquaintance  with  t 
sources  of  domestic  happiness — it  is  a  day 
which  he  can  enter  into  the  free  unreser* 
companionship  of  his  own  fireside,  and,  feeli 
that  he  has  a  possession  in  the  esteem  and  t 
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approbation  of  those  around  him,  in  the  moral 
rights  of  man,  in  the  institutions  of  religion, 
and  in  the  heritage  of  an  immortal  creature,  he 
aspires  to  a  higher  and  more  intellectual  state 
of  being  than  that  absorbed  in  the  continual 
pursuit  of  wealth.  If  then  he  loves  the  Sabbath, 
it  is  not  merely  because  it  relieves  him  from 
the  necessity  of  laborious  exertion,  but  because 
it  makes  him  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  mechanic  has  the  same  reason,  and  the 
same  right  to  welcome  this  day.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who 
spend  their  intervening  hours  in  toil  and  trou- 
ble, to  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sab- 
bath, so  far  as  it  affords  them  an  interval  of 
cessation  from  irksome  cares.  Rightly  to  en- 
joy, and  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Sabbath,  requires  the  association  of  a  higher 
range  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  religion 
alone  can  supply. 

If  in  the  busy  town,  and  for  those  who  tread 
the  beaten  paths  of  life,  there  is  much  to 
interest  the  heart  in  the  recurrence  of  the  Sab- 
batli — in  the  chiming  of  innumerable  bells  at 
stated  intervals  of  public  worship,  in  the  ga- 
thering of  vast  multitudes  assembled  for  one 
common  purpose,  and  that  the  holiest  of  which 
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apable, 


our   mortal 

geueial  aspect  of  aobriety,  oi-der,  : 
respect  which  pervades  the  thickly-p«i 
city,  bow  much  more  13  to  be  felt  where, 
exisU  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity,  11 
rude  home  of  the  peasant,  or  iu  those 
groups  of  humble  dwellings  gemming  the  C 
plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tall  vi 
spire  rises  and  points  to  heaven.  It  is  no^ 
as  ill  the  city,  that  the  loud  peal  of  many, 
aimounces  the  hour  of  prayer,  but  the  a 
bell  tolling  at  intervals,  is  converted  into  a 
by  the  Iresh  pure  morning  air,  and  the  1 
simple  and  dehghlful  associations  comu 
with  that  well-known  sound.  Perhaps  1 
loved  and  revered  minister  is  there  to  wel< 
his  people  once  again  within  the  fold  of  C\ 
tian  communion,  families  separated  by 
occupations  of  the  week,  now  meet  to  ofifi 
their  fervent  prayers  together;  the  vil 
pauper  stauds  upon  the  same  foundatioi 
the  village  lord,  and  looks  upward  with 
same  calm  countenance  to  meet  the  light 
heaven;  the  comely-habited  maiden  closes, 
wicket  of  her  father's  garden,  and  hastem 
the  universal  call ;  while  the  feeble  step^ 
infancy  and  age,  blending  their  weakness  1 
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their  humble  confidence  totrether,  are  heard 
slowly  advancing  along  the  solemn  aisle.  No 
sooner  is  the  simple  service  ended,  than  a 
cordial  recognition  takes  place  between  the 
pastor  and  his  congregation,  and  often  between 
those  who  meet  too  seldom — the  rich  and  the 
I)oor — the  exalted  and  the  lowly:  and  kind 
questions  are  asked  of  the  suffering  or  the 
absent,  followed  by  visits  of  Christian  love,  and 
words  of  consolation,  to  those  who  are  debar- 
red the  privilege  of  meeting  their  brethren  and 
their  friends  within  the  consecrated  walls  of 
the  church. 

It  is  on  these  days,  that  through  the  stillness 
of  the  summer  air,  we  often  hear  the  mournful 
cadence  of  distant  and  harmonious  voices, 
singing  at  intervals  their  low  sweet  requiem 
over  the  bier  of  a  departed  friend,  as  they 
bear  him  to  his  last  long  home  beneath  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  sheltering  elms,  thai 
skirt  the  precincts  of  the  dead,  and  east  their 
sombre  shadows  athwart  the  beams  of  the 
declining  sun.  Perhaps  it  is  a  venerable 
parent  who  has  been  quietly  translated  to  his 
place  of  rest,  and  the  tears  of  the  surrounding 
mourners  fall  into  the  grave  without  bitterness, 
and  almost  without  regret ;  for  the  poor  have 


tft*mhmtali,t 


b  daft  *M  tar  •  ifK^  AiaU 
Ilk  iMirhaMf  af  tki  fea- K 
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ticipating  in  its  reward,  browsing  in  the  cool 
pastures,  or  resting  their  toiUwom  limbs  upon 
the  sunny  slopes  of  the  verdant  hills.  The 
shady  lanes  around  the  village  afford  shelter 
and  refreshment  to  many  a  persecuted  animal 
that  knows  no  other  day  of  rest ;  and  as  we 
pass  along,  we  see  groups  of  rosy  children  wan* 
dering  hand  in  hand  in  quest  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  purple  fruit  of  the  bramble,  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  inalienable  property  of  child* 
hood ;  or  we  meet  with  families  going  half-way 
home  with  a  beloved  son  or  daughter,  whose 
portion  of  servitude  is  now  cast  in  some  distant 
hamlet,  from  whence  the  occasional  return  is  an 
event  of  long  promise,  and  widely  participated 
joy.  Around  the  open  door  of  the  peasant  are 
other  groups  of  more  infantine  beauty,  and  as 
the  father  stands  beside  them,  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand,  the  fond  mother  looks  alternately 
at  him  and  them,  as  if  the  whole  wealth  of  her 
existence  were  centred  in  these  her  household 
treasures  ;  while  retiring  into  some  quiet  nook 
of  the  cottage  or  the  garden,  the  little  patient 
pupil  of  Sabbath  discipline  carefully  cons  his 
lesson  for  the  coming  week.  Farther  on, 
within  a  neatly  trimmed  enclosure,  where  the 
red  daisy,  and  the  dark  green  box,  mark  out 


K  mim^atmf  tbe  mae  tree, 

««&  the  ^Mt  UbiartMK  of  an  nwiail  danc^ 
■fc*  ^heatif  MfOii  oA  Ae  iriBMg  of  the 
maoi  f^et.  m  ^^atsr^tlKi  toweliacwt  ■  aaJ 
ffot.  la  tiW  '*— *-rrr  '«e  hotr  tiie  sowtd  of 
■nvf  vuaoei  joiaia^  m  hjmaa  of  p(^er  oA 
foioL  ihe  oU  aad  tbeyoaa^— tlw  fieeble  nA 
llttini^  nned  ingctheg  m  oae  debghtinl  std- 
|||HJ  af  cMMaie  iad  Ion:  and  if  scattend 
^naaad  dHK^wefadbtlecocBpaiiKsorte 
i4i^  d*  ifcifcfcilaK,  or  the  ^y,  tber  sre  saU 
Ann  wkaa  aatward  deceacy — «rbo^£  fresk 
hnehl  loaksaf  health  and  lup^Miiess,  evincet 
respnrt  far  Ae  Sahhtb,  Bod  ■  partictpaoaa  ■ 
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most  important  revolutions  in  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  man — if  into  the  midst  of  families,  we 
find  it  severing  or  uniting  the  firmest  links  of 
natural  connection — giving  solemnity  to  the 
sad  parting — over  the  glad  meeting  after  long 
separation  diffusing  a  holy  joy  —  imparting 
reverence  to  the  attributes  of  age — purity  and 
happiness  to  the  cheerful  smiles  of  childhood — 
and  presiding  with  its  sanctifying  influence 
over  all  the  different  offices  of  duty,  and 
charity,  and  love — or  if  we  look  into  the  human 
hearty  it  is  here  that  religion  is  seen  controlling 
the  fiery  passions  of  youth,  subduing  the  stub- 
born will,  softening  down  the  asperities  of 
nature,  and  mingling  with  the  springs  of  earthly 
feeling  the  pure,  inexhaustible  waters  of  eternal 
life. 

How  would  the  fond  mother  endure  with 
fortitude  the  sad  farewell,  that  separates  the 
son  of  her  hopes  from  the  genial  atmosphere  of 
domestic  peace,  if  she  did  not  in  her  heart 
consign  him  to  the  more  judicious  care  of  his 
heavenly  Father  ?  or  how  would  she  send  hira 
forth  alone  to  trace  his  distant  and  dubious 
pathway  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  but  for 
her  faith  in  the  guiding  hand  which  she  im- 
plores  to   direct  him    through    its   manifold 
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tftraptations,  to  lead  bin)  sttMy  throi^h  i| 
dangers,  and  bring  him  back  to  ber  yeami^ 
bosom  unspotted  from  the  world.  It  is  A 
internal  support  derived  from  relicion  iM 
nerves  her  for  the  trial,  and  reconciles  her( 
the  after  hours  of  watchfulness  and  care,  whU 
she  may  look  in  \'ain  for  tidings  from  the  wrf 
derer,  and  calculate  with  fruitless  anticipatM 
upon  the  hour  of  his  return.  ] 

It  is  the  same  feeling  of  religion,  not  d 
frequently  excited  to  enthusiasm,  that  ted 
away  the  youthful  devotee  from  all  the  joys  « 
nature,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic  love 
clothing  her  fair  forehead  in  the  moumh 
vestments  of  monastic  gloom,  and  shadowini 
the  young  cheek  from  which  the  last  rose  ha 
faded,  with  the  sable  pall  of  a  premature  an 
living  death. 

It  is  religion  too  that  steals  upon  the  sonl  t 
the  contemplative  student,  and  lures  him  aw« 
from  the  haunts  of  convivial  mirth,  from  th 
excitement  of  the  flomng  bowl,  and  from  th 
ambition  of  the  sordid  or  the  gay,  to  devote  th 
highest  powers  and  energies  of  his  mind  to  tb 
edification  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  tb 
spring  time  of  his  existence  to  the  service  o 
his  God. 
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iupport  which  keeps  alive  the  hope 

^art-stncken  wife,  as  she  pursues  her 

;  husband  through  the  dark  windingx 

Kinfut  course,  wooing   him  back  nith 

Mling  gentleness  to  the  comfurts  of  his 

FiVBtching   over   him   in  bis  unguarded 

F  IS,  with  the  balm  of  Christian  consoU- 

;r  ready  for  his  hour  of  need,  and  snp- 

.g  with  incessant  prayers,  that  a  stronger 

an  hers  may  be  stretched  out  to  arrest 

jgresa  of  his  erring  steps. 

.faout    this  active   and   bving    principle, 

ling  upon  the  various  dispositions  of  man- 

we  should  never  nitness  those  instances 

:lf  denial   in  the  cause  of  virtue,  which 

d  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  all<s»stain- 

efficftcy   of  religion.     How,   for  instance, 

lid  the  compassionate  maiden  find  strength 

eject  her  worthless  lover,  because  the  stain 

guilt  was  upon  his  brow,  and  because  his 

lit  refused  to  bow  down  and  worship  at  the 

Mr  of  her  God,  if  the  claims  of  duty  were  nut 

junount  to  those  of  afl'ection  1  And  yet  sucli 

ling*  have  been ;  and   warm,  young  hearts, 

Imm  cords  of  happiness  were  rent  asunder  by 

be  fierce  and   fiery    triul,    have   chosen    fur 

Jwrotelves  a  solitary  lot,  separate  and  distinct 
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from  ihe  sphere  of  their  long  cherUhed  enjq 
ments,  and  have  dwelt  in  peace  autl  resignatil 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  one  divi) 
light,  by  which  all  others,  from  whence  thf 
had  ever  denri  :  or  gladoees,  were  extq 

guiahed.  , 

Yea  ;  and  tl  if  strong  afiections,  whoi 

downward  lenc  in  the  career  of  world] 

occupation,  hai  tccd   a   tender   wife   aa 

helpless  childi  le  last  extreme  of  poverl 

and  wretchedn^.  i  been  visited  witli  powfl 
ful  temptation  m  iiia  hour  of  weakness,  whe 
hia  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong  were  a 
confuiied  with  bodily  and  mental  sufiering,  thi 
the  limitations  of  moral  good  seemed  to  b 
yielding  to  the  encroachments  of  physical  evi 
when  the  wants  of  his  starving  family  wet 
bursting  forth  in  audible  and  heart- re ndinj 
appeals  for  which  he  had  no  answer,  when  th 
shadows  of  despair  fell  around  him,  and  squa 
lid  misery  encircled  his  cold  hearth.  And  h 
too  has  stood  his  ground,  strong  in  the  confi 
dcnce  that  real  good,  or  lasting  happiness 
never  yet  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  o 
virtuous  rectitude. 

But  if  we  measure  the  strength  of  the  prin 
ciple  by  the  weakness  of  the  agent  it  inspires 
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we  would  poiDt  out,  above  all  other  instances 
of  its  operative  power,  that  in  which  a  child 
looks  boldly  in  the  face  of  authority,  and 
daring  the  retributive  judgment  which  must 
inevitably  follow,  openly  and  freely  tells  the 
truth.  Sometimes  a  single  falsehood,  or  a  mere 
evasion  would  save  the  little  culprit  from  the 
pain  of  public  ignominy,  from  the  fury  of  a 
tyrant  master,  and  from  the  punishment  that, 
even  in  anticipation,  checks  the  warm  current 
of  his  youthful  blood,  and  sends  a  shivering 
thrill  through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  hit 
trembling  frame.  But  he  has  been  instructed 
by  parents  whose  word  he  cannot  doubt,  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  good  and  gracious  God 
looking  down  upon  the  children  of  earth, 
caring  for  their  sufferings,  listening  to  their 
prayers,  teaching  them  his  holy  law,  and  ett^ 
couraging  them  to  regard  the  performance  of 
it  above  all  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the 
world ;  and  knowing  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  truth  is  one  of  the  essential  points  of  that 
law,  the  penitent  child,  even  with  the  tears  of 
anguish  on  his  cheek,  pronounces  the  decisive 
word  of  truth  which  seals  his  sentence  upon 
earth — the  word  which  rejoicing  angels  bear 
to  the  courts  of  heaven,  as  the  richest  tribute 
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lay  before   the    throne   of  its' 


iimaDity 

Creator.  > 

These  are  but  single  iostRnces,  chosen  out 
from  a  m^«  nf  fl^iilpnce,  clearly  proving  that 
religion  in  lU  upon  the  afTccttons,  ia 

its  intimate  <  with  those  important 

scenes  and  ^es  of  life,  from   which 

we  derive   tin  I   pain  or   pleasure,  in 

short,  in  its  su;  iininion  over  the  human 

heart,  is,  above  sr  subjects,  that  which 

possesses  the  claim  to   the  regard  of 

the  poet;  not  only  ae  "being  most  productive 
of  intellectual  gratificaUon,  but  most  worthy 
of  him  who  aspires  to  the  right  exercise  of  the 
lofUest  attributes  of  mind. 

A  superficial  view  of  religion  may  lead  to 
the  popular  and  vulgar  notion,  that  its  prac- 
tical duties  are  incompatible  with  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  thought ;  but 
is  not  that  the  most  genuine  refinement  which 
penetmtes  into  the  distant  relations  of  things, 
and  cements,  by  mental  association,  the  visible 
and  material — the  familiar  or  the  gross,  with 
powerful  impressions  of  moral  excellence,  and 
beauty,  and  happiness  ?  Is  not  that  the  most 
elevated  range  of  thought  which  combines  the 
practical  and  temporal  affairs  of  men,  with  the 
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eternal  principles  upon   which   the   world   is 
established  and  governed  ? 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  so  fully  and  so 
beautifully  adorn  the  ordinary  path  of  life,  as 
religion ;  because  it  imparts  a  spiritual  essence 
to  all  our  customary  actions  and  pursuits,  in 
which  the  slightest  portion  of  good  and  evil  is 
involved.  We  can  imagine  nothing  to  exceed 
in  tenderness  the  merciful  dealing  of  our 
heavenly  Father  with  his  erring  and  rebellious 
creatures  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  character,  so  there  is 
no  sublimity  comparable  to  that  of  his  nature. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  said  that  poetry  mutt 
come  home  to  our  own  bosoms  in  order  to  be 
truly  felt,  and  religion  teaches  us  that  we  have 
a  portion  in  everlasting  life — an  inheritance  in 
eternity — that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which 
stimulate  our  actions,  the  powers  and  the  ener- 
gies with  which  we  are  endowed,  are  not  merely 
given  us  for  the  brief  purposes  of  temporal 
existence — to  play  their  little  part  upon  this 
sublunary  stage — to  animate  frail  creatures 
that  must  perish  in  the  tomb,  but  as  links 
woven  in  with  the  great  chain  of  being  to  be 
unfolded  in  a  sphere  without  limitations — in  a 
"world  without  end." 


H 


cause  we  k 
religion  to  be 
understanding, 
coodition  of  h 
conaoiatory  to  < 
hesitation  in  p 
poet  to  reach 
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We  would  not  depreciate  the   freeness,  u 

the  fuliiesa  of  the  benefits  of  religion,  hysa 
ing  that  the  poet  has  a  participation  in  tba 
delights,  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  others ;  !lS 
believe  the  nature  t 
as  to  adapt  it  (o  evec 
c  it  available  in  evet 
y,  and  euataining,  am 
heart.  But  vie  have  a 
in§  it  impossible  for  tl> 
tne  intellectual  height 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  as  when  he  soars  oi 
angel's  wings  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven — U 
touch  the  strings  of  human  feeling  so  power 
fully,  as  when  his  hand  is  bathed  in  the  pun 
fountains  of  eternal  truth. 

How  for  instance  would  he  expatiate  upor 
beauty  or  excellence,  if  they  had  no  arche- 
types in  heaven?  How  would  he  describe  the 
calamities  which  tear  up  the  root  of  domestic 
peace,  and  agonize  the  tortured  bosom,  il 
neither  prayer  nor  appeal  were  wrung  out  by 
such  wretchedness,  and  directed  to  a  spi- 
ritual power  by  whom  the  calamity  might  be 
averted  ?  How  would  he  solemnize  the  vow, 
or  seal  the  blessing,  or  ratify  the  curse,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  divine  authority?  or  how 
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might  his  soal  aspire  to  tl>e  £«b 
expanding   its  wixie^*^  :n  the  r€^'.o§   zi 
nitv  ? 

No;  there  is  nothme  whkh  tKe  T>:<t 
reject  in  the  religi'iA  of  the  Btbk,  or  t^  t^,^.^ 
of  the  heart ;  bot  rather  let  him  Mek  :t« 
nignant  and  inspirine  inSoeoce,  as  a  lizlit  to 
genius,  a  stimulus  to  his  hnagioatioD.  a  n)^^ 
to  his  taste,  a  fire  to  his  ardour,  an  icpetcs  v.- 
his  power,  and  a  world  thrown  open  to  his 
enjoyment. 


ISirBSSSION. 


HiTBEBTO  we  hare  bestowed  our  aUeDtioo 
apoD  what  essentially  belongs  to  poetry,  a^  t 
medium  for  receiriag  and  imparting  the  h^b- 
e»t  iatellectoal  eDJoyment.     We  now  coroe  to 

the  q u a] ifi cations    for  composing    poelrv — llie 
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want  uf  a  better  term,  I  hare  called  impres- 
sion. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poetry  derives 
its  existence  from  the  association  of  ideas,  as 
well  as  how  such  associations  must  arise  out 
of  impressions,  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that  if  this  be  necessary  to  enable  a 
man  to  feel  poetry,  it  is  still  more  <>o  to  qua- 
lify him  for  writing  it.  Impressions  are,  in 
fact,  the  secret  fund  from  whence  the  poet 
derives  his  most  brilliant  thoughts — the  mate- 
rial with  which  he  works,  the  colouring  in 
which  he  dips  his  pencil  when  he  paints — the 
inexhaustible  fountain  to  which  lie  applies  for 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the  force  of 
truth. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  trace  a  great  proportion  of  our  associa- 
tions  to    their    original   source,   because    we 
cannot  recall  the  impressions  made  upon  our 
mind  in  infancy ;  but  we  know  that  in  that 
early  stage  of  life,  when  we  were  most  alive  to 
sensation,  all  the  impressions  which  we  did 
receive,  must  have  been  connected  with  pain 
or  pleasure,  and  that  hence  arise  preference 
and  antipathy,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred 
We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well 
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as  that  of  our  own  observation  for  assertingi' 
that  children  are  not  naturally  grateful,  aoif 
from  the  history  of  uinn  in  a  barbarous  Btat«^ 
we  learn  thr'  ■""  •"  not  naturally  honi^st,' 
The  reason  is,  >th  the  infant,  and  the 

savage,  have  re  )leasure  from  self-iDduI- 

gence,  but  not  ft  '■■  exercise  of  any  moral! 

duty  ;  end  ther  is  evident  that  greater 

maturity  of  mini  essary  for  the  formation' 

of  those  ideas  ^  rise  out  of  impression^ 

made  by  the  t  ttercourse  of  mankind. 

Yet  in  a  very  early  stage  of  existence  we  are 
capable  of  deriving  more  simple  ideas  from 
impressions  whose  strength  and  durability  con- 
stitute the  riches  of  the  poet. 

Perhaps  the  first  of  this  description  is,  the 
idea  of  power,  naturally  arising  in  the  mind  of 
a  child,  from  the  bodily  force  by  which  its 
most  violent  attempts  at  resistance  are  easily 
overcome.  But  in  order  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  have  witnessed  some  manifestation  of 
power  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  utmost  capa- 
bilities, and  this  we  behold  in  the  tremendous 
violence  of  the  winds,  the  rage  of  the  ocean, 
the  cataract,  or  the  volcano. 

The  idea  of  number  multiplied   to    infinity 
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comes  next,  and  this  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 

may  originate    in  the  contemplation    of  the 

stars.     We  may  not  be  able  to  recall  to  our 

remembrance  the  time  when  our  own  minds  were 

first  awakened  to  a  conception  of  the  splendour 

of  the  heavens  ;  but  we  have  an  opportunity  of 

observing  in  others  the  rapt  and  astonished 

gaze  with  which  they  first  regard  the  stars  in 

reference  to  their  number,  and  bow  the  opening 

mind  expands  as   one  afler  another  of  these 

nightly  suns   rises,  and  dawns  upon  it — first 

seen    in    separate    points   of   light — tlien    in 

groups — then  multitudes — then  fields  spangled 

all  over  with  shining  glory — then  wider  fields 

— and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  idea  of  number 

loses  all  limitation,  and  the  child  conceives  for 

the  first  time,  that  of  infinity. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  widely  extended 
view,  we  have  unquestionably  derived  our  no* 
tion  of  space.  Why  this  idea,  arising  out  of 
an  incalculable  number  of  objects,  in  them- 
selves ordinary  and  familiar,  should  obtain  the 
character  of  sublime,  it  is  not  easy  to  det«f- 
mine,  unless  it  be  that  the  same  expanfti/A  tA 
mind  is  as  necessary  to  receive  these  two  vtt^ 
pressions,  as  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  o^u.- 
mited  power,  which  is  univertally  accoKjMMKiS 
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^ 


with  sensatious  of  awe,  and  sometimes  a 
terror.  J 

Duration  ig  generally  the  last  which  tJH 
mind  receives  "•"  •*""ie  impressions,  and  nlia 
extended  to  etc  t  is  the  most  importani 

This  idea  does  rise  like  that  of  infinity; 

from  objects  alation,  nor  like  powefj 

from  any  conne  ith  impulse  or  sensatioDJ 

but  steals  qui  lOn  the  mind  from  deef 

and  earnest  ii  jn,  sometimes  upon   ob^ 

ject5  which  havv  :d  from  time  immeiuortal, 

sometimes  upon  those  which  will  exist  for  agea 
yet  to  come.  We  gaze  upon  the  ivied  walls  ol 
the  ruined  edifice,  whose  very  structure  bears 
evidence  of  the  different  manners,  customs  and 
occupations  of  those  who  once  surrounded 
the  now  deserted  hearth.  We  walk  into  the 
spacious  banque ting-room  whose  walls  once 
echoed  to  the  songs  of  festivity  or  triumph, 
and  there  the  bat  holds  nightly  converse  with 
the  owl.  We  listen  to  the  rush  of  the  evening 
breeze  amongst  the  deep  dark  foliage  of  the 
firmly-rooted  trees,  which  have  arisen  out  of 
seeds  scattered  by  the  wandering  winds 
amongst  the  desolation  of  fallen  magnificence. 
Even  then  the  pile  must  have  been  a  ruin,  and 
we  see   by  the  broken   pillar   whose    base  is 
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rimned  in  the  earth,  what  an  accomalatioD  of 
I -matter  time  mnsi  have  strewn  around  it,  to 
1  laise  the  lerel  of  the  Burrounding  earth,  from 
I  its  foundation  to  iU  centre.     We  look  throjigh 
[  Ihe  wide  j-awoing  aperture  tliat  seems  to  bate 
j  been  a  richly-omamented  window,  and  there, 
where  the  gallant  knight  ooce  laid  bis  con- 
I  quering  sword  at  the  feet  of  smilitig  beauty, 
where  the  luiD&trel   tuned  his  lyre,  and  sung 
the  praise  of  heroes  now  forgotten,  w)iere  the 
snow  white  hand    of  the  courtly  dame   was 
wont  to  rest  as  she   looked   forth   upon   the 
sloping  lawn,  marking  the  long  shadows  of  tile 
stately  trees,  of  which  neither  root  nor  branch 
remain  ;  now  the  rude  nettle  rears  his  head,  the 
loose  bramble  waves  in  the  wind  that  whistles 
through  the  broken  arcli,  birds  of  dark  omen, 
inhabitants  of  desolation,  pass  to  and  fro  on 
dusky  wing,  and  the  loathsome  toad,  and  poi- 
sonous adder  creep  in  amongst  the  shattered 
fiagments  of  sculptured  stone  and  moiildcriiii; 
marble,  to  find  themselves  a  hiding  place  and 
a  home.     As  we  contemplate  all  this,  the  mmd 
is  naltirally  carried  back  to  the  time   when 
these  emblems  of  decay  had  their  beginning. 
We  think  that  there  were   ruini  tlien ;   thai 
ages  still  more  remote  had  their* ;  and  tbw  u 
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we  travel  through,  tbe  dim  obscurtlg 
existent  time,  our  retrospective  view  « 
fades,  and  is  lost  in  tbe  aublime  ide*  9f-fl 


jiuii  dov 
edifice,  or 
tural  to  ask,  - 


from  the  present  time-i 
us  futurity,  wheu  ve  M 
in.     We  cannot  build  ^ 

there  is  also  b  tituel 
ng  the  foundatiun  of  4 
ig  its  erecttOD,  it  is  nl 
shall  !  be,  when  of  tbea 


stones  Qot  one  remains  upon  another  t"  W< 
plant  the  eaphng  oak,  and  watch  it  year  b' 
year,  slowly  extending  in  Its  circumference  am 
its  height,  and  we  think  of  the  time  when  chil 
dren  now  unborn  shall  play  beneath  its  shade 
when  we  shall  have  been  gathered  to  the  onli 
place  of  earthly  rest,  and  when  the  very  soil  ii 
which  that  tree  is  planted,  shall  have  becomi 
the  property  of  those  who  never  heard  oai 
names.  It  is  by  extending  such  reflections  ai 
these,  ad  infinitum,  that  imagination  passei 
from  small  to  great,  from  infancy  to  age,  and 
from  time  to  eternity  ;  and  thus  we  form  all  the 
idea  that  we  are  capable  of  conceiving  of  tha( 
which  has  no  beginning,  and  can  never  end. 
There  is  one  other  mental   conception-^the 
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idea  of  a  God,  intimately  connected  with  those 
here  specified,  which  mankind  have  endea- 
voured by  every  means,  natural  and  aitificiai, 
reasonable  and  absurd,  pleasing  and  terrible, 
to  introduce  into  the  mind,  before  the  mind  is 
prepared  for  receiving  it ;  and  hence  follow  the 
unworthy  notions,  the  irreverent  language,  and 
the  low  attributes,  by  which  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  too  frequently  insulted. 

If  we  might  so  speak  without  presamptioo, 
we  should  say,  that  God,  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  had  chosen  in  this  instance,  sometimes 
to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  man,  by  first  throwing 
open  to  the  human  mind,  the  contemplation  of 
his  attributes,  and  then  by  his  own  appointed 
means,  inscrutable  to  our  perceptions,  concen- 
trating them  all  in  one  sublime,  and  ineffable 
thought,  which  flashes  through  the  brain  like  a 
qofckening  fire,  and  bursts  upon  the  soul  with 
the  light  of  life. 

I  would  still  be  understood  to  speak  poeti- 
cally. I  know  that  there  are  modes  of  r»s»' 
soning  by  which  men  of  sound  under%laiiiri.:v^ 
must  almost  necessarily  arrive  at  a  MW  ?t 
the  existence  of  a  God.  But  tkiir/Kkl  <r>  iC>-v> 
and  the  evidence  of  sensation,  ar*^  t«o  ^^'^a" 
things.    We  often  assent  to  tuU  fA  wimii  %^ 

VOL.    II.  L 
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do  not  feel  the  truth.  Ami  it  is  tlthj 
it  gives  vitality  to  belief,  that  I  would  i-all' 
impressioa  from  which  we  derive  the  most  I 
ing  and  d 
same  time 
evidence,  w 
to  give  us  i 
only  as 
of  reason,  a 
directly  contr 
.Uy, 


ea  of  a  God.  Yet  at 
sak  of  such  imprcssioBi 
E  Divine  Being  voucha 
1  existence,  I  speak  of  t| 
og  evidence,  following  1 
3  sort  of  value  where  l! 
t.  Separate  from  the  n 
I  the  idea  is  first  couceii 
this  evidence  refers  rather  to  the  state  of 
mind  as  a  recipient ;  and  such  impressions 
are  here  spoken  of  poetically,  may  therefi 
exist  independent  of  rational  conviction.  W 
out  such  conviction,  however,  they  are  liabli 
lead  to  the  most  egregious  and  fatal  em 
but  with  it  they  establish  truth,  and  rende 
indelible. 

It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the  p( 
than  to  the  philosopher,  whether  impression! 
this  abstract  nature,  arise  out  of  the  immedi 
operation  of  divine  power,  or  from  a  combinat 
of  conclusions  previously  drawn,  which 
mind  is  often  able  to  make  use  of  without  be: 
aware  of  their  existing  in  any  rational  or  di 
nite  form,  and  which  we  can  never  fully  und 
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fttand,  unless  the  study  of  the   human   mind 

should  be  reduced  to  a  practical  science.     Tlie 

poet  Riny  ofteu  use  espressiona  which  accord 

I  with   tlie  former  notion,  just  as  he  would  de- 

I  Kfibe  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  covering  the 

I  Biountains  with  eternal  snow,  but  let  us  hope 

P  that  he  19  wise  enough  seriously  to  entertain 

I  the  latter ;    and  if  sometimes  he  makes  a  sud- 

[  den  transition  from  efTects  to  causes,  without 

I  regarding  the  intermediate  space,   let   ns  do 

him  the  justice  to  believe  that  it  is  from  the 

I  very  sublimity  of  his  own  genius,  which  stoops 

I  iiot  to  take  cognizance  of  means,  but  rather  in 

searching    out    the    principles    of   sensation, 

thought,  and  action,  plunges  at  once  into  the 

fountain  of  life,  and  refers  immediately  to  the 

great  hrst  Cause. 

Thus  the  full  and  entire  conviction  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  may  come  upon  us  precisely 
AS   God   pleases,   and   force    itself   upon    our 


i 


hearts  i 


the 


ay  which  he 


sees  meet  to  ap- 


point. Galen  is  said  to  have  received  this 
inpreBsion  from  unexpectedly  meeting  in  his 
Bolitary  walks  with  a  human   skeleton;   and 

[  just  as  easily  may  the  infidel  be  reclaimed 
Irom     his    ignorance    by    any    other    means 

I  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tone  and  temper  ofh 
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own  mind — by  llie  chauntint;  of  a  hymi],or^ 
peal  of  rolling  thunder — by  the  prayer  of  i 
innocent  child,  or  the  destruction  of  a  poM 
ful  na  athering  of  the  plented 

harvest,  ation  of  the  burning  deal 

—by  the  ty  of  a  falling  leaf,  ori 

splendour  ry  heavens — by  the  sea 

angu  a  epirit,  or  by  accuniulat 

honoui-s   Bi  tted    enjoyment — by   i 

blessings  <  sr,  or  the  denuuciuUontf 

the  powerful — .,,  e  visitations  of  divine  loi 
or  by  the  terrors  of  eternal  judgment — in  sho 
by  the  natural  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasu: 
arising  from  any  of  the  causes  immediate 
remote,  by  which  the  attributes  of  Deity  m; 
be  forced  upon  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  ai 
concentrated  in  the  idea  of  one  indivisible,  aj 
omnipotent  Being. 

Subsequent  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  arise  d 
tinct  perceptions  of  moral  duty — of  what  ^ 
owe  to  him  as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  t 
world,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  the  laws  1 
wliich  our  lives  ought  to  be  regulated.  V 
have  before  observed,  that  immediate  self-gr 
tification  is  the  earhest  motive  upon  which  i 
act,  but  we  now  become  sensible  that  tl; 
motive  must  give  place  to  others  of  a  mo 
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remote  and  abstract  nature.  With  the  first 
impressions  of  pain  and  pleasure,  we  learned 
to  separate  evil  from  good.    We  now  learu  that 

t  there  is  a  deeper  evil  to  which  pleasure  is  fre- 
quently the  prelude,  and  a  higher  good  which 
can  soQietiiiies  only  be  attained  by  passing 
through  a  medium  of  pain. 

Our  first  strong  impressions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture arc  of  beauty  and  excellence.  We  should 
call  beauty  merely  physical,  did  it  not  compre- 
hend what  belongs  to  fitness  and  hannony, 
as  well  as  to  colour  and  form.  In  all  that 
is  exquisite  in  art  we  are  struck  with  the  idea 
of  beauty  in  connection  with  others;  as,  with 
all  that  is  magnificent  in  nature  we  comhin« 
with  the  same  idea,  those  of  motion  or  sound 
form  or  colour,  light  or  shade,  splendour  or 
majesty,  utility  or  power ;  but  we  are  perhaps 
never  more  impressed  with  mere  beauty  than 
when  contemplating  a  flower — gorgeous  in  its 

colour  as  the  resplendent  heavens pure  in 

its  whiteness  as  the  winter's  snow.  The  eve 
that  can  gaze  without  admiration  upon  a 
flower,  deserves  to  be  prematurely  dim-  for 
what  is  there  on  earth  more  intensely  beau- 
tifiil!  and  yet  how  frail!  so  that  scarcely 
does  the  breath  of  praise  pass  over  il 


» 
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i  iboold   be  as   high  u   the  1 
n  reach,  nad  at  the  $; 
Lnpon  his  own  heart,  tltat  nriUwt  a 

,  oor  fear,  nor  any  other  frntmou  ar 
I  to  which  he  is  liable,  can  obhtcmle 

m,  or  supplant  it  bv  aautbcr. 

mr  ideu  of  intellecliuU  as  well  u  bcM 

;  of  a  coiDjdex  oature,  anune  not  • 

■  out  of  impressions  made  hj  tJuB^  tktm^  I 

,  a*  by  their  relalia 


1  6tDes8  or   unfitnesa  otie   i 

I  it  fullotrs  (hat  the  niod  noot  be  n 

t  qualified  fur   reeeiring  decided   i 

ftof  simple  idea^,  eo  a*  afterwarda  lu  n 

j>[  tbem,  in  drawtikg  clear  dcdoctjuw,  t 

;  tbein  nme  with  aootber,  and  c 

;  tbem    t4^eiher.      Bow,  far    mmM 

I  Uie  poet  deFcribe  the  gner*!  imtvi 

eiiit^  tnilight.  if  lie  bad  never  rtalljr  Ut 

tqailliziiig  power  a^  it  trxicnda  nver  tht 

J  world,  and  reaches  ereo  to  the  heafl? 

IT  would  be  be  able  to  cixivey  a  d«ar  idoa 

BrirttK'  ol  tfratiltuJc,  ifbc  bad  amwrnrkmumn 

>-tuu>  feeling,  llie  atdcM 

lappiDeaa,  and  tW  6trmf 


¥ 
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hat  there  are  men  of  common  pcrceptiotu, 
>  "  travel  from  Daii  to  Beerabeba,"  sayii^ 
t  all  is  barren,  aiid  that  there  are  men  of 
more  ibn"  firriinarv  talent,  who,  deficient  o«- 
ther  in  ii  wer,  nor  taste,  are  yet 

unable  is  evideutly  owing  to 

their  warn  for  receiviog  lively  im- 

pri         IS :  such  impressions  exist, 

\  on  to  anung;e  and  «>iu- 

1      ;  u  ate  freeh  images,  ivitfa 

power  w  ami  in  forcible  words,  itnd 

tafite  to  render  those  words  appropriate  and 
pure,  either  poetry  itself,  or  highly  poetical 
prose,  must  be  the  natural  language  of  such  a 
mind. 

We  should  say  that  opportunity  for  re<%iving 
agreeable  impressions,  as  well  as  capacity  for 
receiving  them  deeply,  was  essential  to  the 
poet,  were  it  possible  that  any  human  being, 
even  of  moderately  cultivated  understanding 
commanding  the  use  of  language,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  taste,  should 
have  been  so  entirely  excluded  from  all  con- 
templation of  what  is  admirable,  both  in  the 
external  world  and  in  human  nature,  as  to 
have  conceived  no  just  idea  either  of  physical 
or  moral  beauty.     It  is  however  of  immense 
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importance  to  the  \x>et  that  he  should   have 
formed   an   early  and    intimate   acquaintance 

Jwith  subjects  regarded  as  poetical  by  the 
ananimous  opinion  of  mankind — that  he  should 
teve  gazed  upon  the  sunset  until  his  very  soul 
was  rapt  in  the  blaze  of  its  golden  glory — that 
he  should  have  lived  in  the  quiet  emilc  of  the 
placid  moon,  a  ad  looked  upto  the  stars  of  night, 
until  he  forgot  his  own  identity,  and  became 
like  a  world  of  light  amongst  the  shining  host 
— that  he  should  have  watched  the  silvery  flow 
^murmuring  water, until  his  anxious  thoughts 
•of  present  things  were  lulUd  to  rest,  and  tlie 
tide  of  memory  rolled  on,  pure,  and  clear,  and 
Jurmonious,  as  the  woodland  stream — that  he 
;^ou]d  have  listened  to  the  glad  voices  of  the 
4Hrd3  of  spring,  until  his  ownwas  mingled  with 
itlte  universal  melody  of  nature,  and  strains  of 
^^titude  and  joy  burst  forth  from  his  over- 
sowing heart — that  he  should  have  seen  the 
iciroods  in  their  summer  vestare  of  varied  green, 
«nd  felt  how  beautiful  is  the  garment  of  nature 
— that  he  should  have  found  Uie  nest  of  the 
timid  bird,  and  observed  how  tender  is  ma- 
ternal love,  and  how  wonderful  i6  the  iiifitioct 
I  the  frailest  creatures  arc  eodowed 
should    have   itood   b« 


I 
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beaten  sliore  ivlien  a  galley  ' 
swept  along  the  foaming  title,  and  impn 
upon  the  tablet  of  his  heart  a  perfect  pi< 
of  majes*  ace — that   he   should  1 

witnessed  >f  agony  exchanged  for 

smile  of  1  cknowledged— feeJingli 

knowledg'  dessed  are  the  tender  ofl 

of  mercy-  should  have  beard  the 

of  the  0  and  seen  the    breakioi 

their   chains  the  inmost  chords  of 

heart's  best  n,  ^s  thriUing  at  the  shou 
liberty — that  he  should  have  trenibled  bem 
the  desolating  storm,  and  hailed  the  opei 
in  the  tempestuous  clouds  from  which  the  i 
radiance  of  returning  peace  looked  dowD — 
he  should  have  bent  over  the  slumbering 
fant,  until  his  imagination  wandered  from 
innocence  of  earth  to  the  purity  of  heave 
that  he  should  have  contemplated  fen 
beauty  in  its  loveliest,  holiest  form,  and  t 
by  a  slight  transition,  passed  in  amongst 
angelic  choir,  and  tuned  his  harp  to  celeb 
its  praise,  where  beauty  is  the  least  of  the 
tributes  of  excellence — in  fine,  that  he  she 
have  bathed  in  the  fount  of  nature,  and  taf 
of  the  springs  of  feehng  at  their  difTei 
sources,  choosing  out  the  sweetest,  the  pur 
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and  the  most  iavigoratiiiij;,  for  tlie  delight  of 
mankbid,  and  llie  perpetual  I'efre&limeDt  of  his 
own  soul. 

An  ill  society  it  is  impossible  to  know  whe- 
ther any  particular  language  has  been  learned 
until  we  hear  it  sgioken,  so  it  would  be  dif- 
ficull  to  single  out  individunl  instances  of  the 
esistence,  or  the  absence  of  deep  impreGsious ; 
because,  a  mind  may  be  fully  endowed  with 
this  first  principle  of  poetry,  and  yet  without 
the  proper  medium  for  making  it  perceptible 
to  others,  we  may  cnnsequenlly  never  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  such  a  capability  even  where 
It  does  exist.  It  will,  however,  eminently  qua- 
lify the  possessor  for  feeling  and  admiring 
poetry,  and  thus  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose,  thnt 
there  are  many  individuals  undistinguished  in 
the  multitude,  who  possess  this  faculty  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  most  celebrated  poet,  but 
who  for  want  of  some  or  all  of  the  three  remain- 
ing requisites,  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
their  faculty  to  light.  Where,  amongst  the 
four  requisites  for  writing  poetry,  this  alone 
is  wanting,  however  highly  cultivnted  the  mind 
of  the  writer  may  be,  and  however  mature  his 
judgment,  this  single  deficiency  will  have  tJie 
effect  of  rendering  liis  poetry  monotonous  and 
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unimpressive,  even  where  it  is, 
ing,  free  from  faults ;  because  it  is  im 
that  he  should  be  able  to  coDvey  to  othi 
or  forcible  ideas  of  what  he  has  nevi 
clearly  or  forcibly  himself.  Dr.  John&< 
a  poet  of  this  description ;  and  on  th( 
hand,  instead  of  pointing  out  instauc 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  evei 
who  has  written  impressively,  ingeniouslyj 
erfulty,  and  with  good  taste,  has  heed 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  the  faci 
receiving  and  remembering  impressions. 


■^ 
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Ihacixaiio!!  is  the  nest  qnftliftcalKNi  e 
ial  ID  the  poetic  srt-  As  a  faculty,  i 
I  called  creative,  because  it  fociH  ■ 
lOnt  of  materiaU  with  which  i 
stored  the  mind,  and  multipltei  ■ 
«n  endless  variety,  by  abatncttog  frum  then  Mac 
cftheirqualities,  and  addipg othew of «  Jifftrcai 
•nature;  but  that  imagioatioo  doe*  aot •€!«■% 
cteate  original  aod  simple  idcaa,  m  claar,  Inm 
Ihe  fact  that  no  man  by  the  atHMMt  MfMcfc  of 
tfcis  rational  faculties,  by  inlciMe  thoa^a,  or  by 
bdefatigable  itudy,  can  i 
k  new  pauion,  or  a  n 
Ifaerefore,  holdii  the  same  relation  to  nnprc*' 
lion,  as  the  finisbed  ptctnrc  docs  to  tfct  aepnnie 
Solonn  with   *h\rh    ;V-    --— 1-      Jodi- 


tloce-ilfl 
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ciuusly  bleudeJ,  these  colours  procltti 
diOereiit  forms   and    lints    obsenable 
visible  world  ;  acd  by  arranging  and  contbtiiil 
ideas  previous '  e&sed  upon  the  mind,  ai 

shaping   out  unibiiiatioiis   into  clistui 

characters,  itns  mi  produces  ull  the  fpiu 

did  imaj^ery  by  -h  the  puet  delights  ai 
astonishes  man  When   he  describes  i 

object  new  to  I  ders,  it  is  seldom  new  | 

himself,  or  if  ne'  a  whole,  it  is  familiu"^ 

its  separate  parts.  f  fur  instance  be  sines  1} 
praises  of  maternal  love,  he  refers  to  tl 
memory  of  his  own  mother,  and  the  stron 
impression  left  upon  his  mind  by  her  solioitud 
and  watchful  care — if  the  song  of  the  nighlJr 
gate,  he  recalls  the  long  summer  nights,  er 
forgetfulness  had  become  a  blessing,  when  t 
lij^ten  was  more  happy  than  to  sleep — if  tfa 
northern  wind,  he  hears  again  the  hollow  roa 
amongst  the  leafless  boughs,  that  was  wont  t 
draw  in  the  domestic  circle  around  his  father' 
hearth — if  the  woodland  music  of  the  windin; 
stream,  he  knows  its  liquid  voice  by  the  rivule 
in  which  he  bathed  his  infant  feet — if  the  tende 
ofhcos  of  friendship,  he  has  enjoyed  them  toi 
feelingly  to  forget  their  Inihienie  upon  the  sou 
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— or  if  tile  angiiisli  of  the  broken  heart,  who 
has  Dot  the  transcript  of  sorrow  written  even 
on  the  earliest  pao;e  of  life  f 

These  are  instances  in  which  the  poet  drawn 
immediately  from  enperiencc,  and  where  his 
task  is  only  to  transmit  to  others  the  impression 
made  upon  his  own  mind  ;  but  there  are  other 
cases  where  the  idea  conveyed  is  derived  from 
a  combination  of  impressions,  and  this  is  more 
exclusively  the  work  of  i  magination. 

The  poet  "  ho  has  never  seen  a  lion  may  use 
the  image  of  one  in  his  verses,  with  almost  as 
much  precision  as  the  poet  who  has;  because 
he  knows  that  its  attrihtites  are  courage,  fero- 
city, and  power,  and  he  has  been  impressed 
with  ideas  of  these  attributes  m  other  objects. 
He  knows  that  iu  ronr  is  loud,  and  deep,  and 
terrific,  and  he  has  distinct  imprcssious  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words  also.  Us  colour,  form, 
and  general  habits,  he  becomes  acquaintetl 
with  by  the  same  means;  and  thus  he  makes 
bold  to  use  the  name  and  the  character  of  the 
lion  lo  ornament  his  verse.  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  describes  the  sandy  desert,  and  with  yet 
greater  precision ;  because  he  has  only  to  add 
to  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  with  which  he  is 
perfectly  familiar,  the  two  qualities  of  extent 
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and  burning  heat,  and  be  sees  beforv- 1 
once  the  wide  and  sterile   wastes  of  Arabii 
solitude.     Or  if  the  human  coimtenance  be  tfe 


I 


subject  of  *■'■ 

vent  one  thi 
to  his  read 
features  froi 
press  on  h 
principle  he 
process,  wb 
which  gives  to 


~nd  he  endeavours  to  io 
new  to  hiniiielf  as  well  | 
by  borrowing  differ«4 
hich  have  left  their  in 
I  aud  upon  the  sain 
through  all  that  inenlfl 
led  creating  images,  aal 
rks  of  the  highly 


native,  the  character  of  originality ;  becausi 
from  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of  their  im 
pressions,  they  are  able  to  select  such  diverst 
fied  materials,  that  when  combined,  we  onh 
see  them  as  a  whole,  without  being  aware  o 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  their  particula 
parts. 

Where  distinct  impressions,  power,  and  tast 
are  present  in  full  force,  and  imagination  alone 
out  of  the  four  requisites,  is  wanting,  we  speal 
of  the  poet  as  one  who  borrows  from  thi 
thoughts  of  others,  or  one  whose  images  an 
too  ordinary  and  common  place  to  interest  thi 
reader;  because,  either  limited  by  the  natun 
of  his  own  mind  to  a  narrow  range  of  ideas,  o 
indolent  in  the  search  of  materials  necessan 
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for  his  work,  lie  hiis  laid  hold  of  such  as  fell 
most  readily  within  his  grasp,  and  these  being 
few  and  familiar,  and  unskilfully  arranged,  we 
recognize  at  once  the  gross  elements  of  the 
compound,  and  sec  from  whence  they  have 
been  obtained. 

Deficiency  of  imagination  is  the  reason  why 
some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  our  best 
poets,  are  mannerists.  It  is  true  they  may  be 
so  from  partiality,  almost  amounting  to  affec- 
tion, for  some  peculiar  character  or  style  of 
writing;  but  that  they  are  blindly  addicted  to 
this  fault,  is  much  more  frequently  owing  to 
their  want  of  capabibty  to  conceive  any  other 
mode  of  conveying  their  ideas. 

Lord  Byron  was  unquestionably  a  writer  ul' 
the  former  class.  From  the  variety  of  his  style, 
the  splendour  of  his  imagery,  and  the  brilliant 
thoughts  that  burst  upon  us  as  we  read  his 
charmed  lines,  it  is  impossible  tu  believe 
that  bis  imagination  was  incapable  of  any 
scope,  of  any  height,  or  any  depth,  to  which  it 
might  be  directed  by  inclination  ;  but  in  the 
characters  he  pourtrayed  he  may  justly  be 
called  a  matiDerist,  because  he  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  uniformly  dark  and  melancholy; 
and  chose  out  from  the  varied  impressions  of 
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his  own  life,  that  sombre  hue,  so  deeply  har- 
monixing  with  majes^  and  gloom,  which  be 
spread  over  every  object  in  nature,  like  tbe 
loweriog  thunder  clouds  above  the  landscape; 
Tarying  at  times  the  wide  waste  of  brooding 
darkness,  with  sfaort-lived  but  brilliant  flashes 
of  sensibility,  and  wit,  and  lively  feeling,  like  the 
lurid  streaks  that  shoot  athwart  tbe  tempes- 
tnous  sky,  lighting  up  the  world  for  one  bntf 
moment  with  ineffable  brightness,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  deeper — more  impenetrable  night. 
As  instances  of  mannerism  arising  from  the 
actual  want  of  iin^nation,  we  might  bring 
forward  a  long  list  of  minor  poets,  as  well  as 
inferior  writers  of  every  description,  withoat 
however  descciidins  so   li.>\v   as  to    thogg  i 
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indisputable  fact,  that  poetiy  of  the  highest 
order  was  never  yet  produced  without  the 
powerful  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  imagination. 

As  a  wonderful  insUmce  of  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  impres- 
sion, power,  and  taste,  we  might  single  out 
Milton,  were  it  not  that  power  is  more  essen- 
tially the  characteristic  of  his  works.  He  has 
equals  in  the  other  requisites  of  a  poet,  while 
in  power  he  stands  unrivalled. 

But,  supreme  in  the  region  of  imagination  is 
our  inimitable  Shakespeare  ;  and  that  he  is  ini- 
mitable is  perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  the  per- 
fection of  his  imaginative  powers.  The  heroes  of 
Byron  have  been  multiplied  through  so  many  co- 
pies that  we  have  grown  weary  of  the  original ; 
but  who  can  imitate  the  characters  of  Shakes- 
peare t  And  yet  how  perfectly  human  is  every 
individual  of  the  multitude  which  he  has  placed 
before  us — so  human,  as  to  be  liked  and  dis- 
liked, according  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  in 
the  persons  who  pronounce  upon  them ;  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  characters  in  ordinaiy  life 
attract  or  repel  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  Everyone  forms  the  same  opinion  of  the 
Corsair,  because  he  has  a  few  distinctive  quali- 
ties, by  which  he  is  known  and  copied  ;  while  uo 
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twi.  individuals  agree  upon   the    character  i 

Uomlet  —  u   character  of  all    others  perhsj 

least  capable  of  iiuitation.     Yet  let  us  ask, . 

Hamlet  le"  -»■-"'  * 

;han  Conrad  ?     Quite  ll 

reverse. 

poet's  mind  conceiiied 

perfectly  c 

II,  it  is  Hamlet,  in  who* 

mysteriouB 

displayed  the  most  ash 

mailing  efi 

gination ;  and  yet  so  trt 

is  the  dark 

1  the  principles  of  buna 

nature,  thai  i 

vc  at  once  the  represeu(( 

lion  of  ft  ere, 

-Died  after  the   siroilitud 

of  ourselves.  The  fact  is,  that  though  as 
whole  it  stands  alone,  even  in  the  world  i 
fiction,  in  all  its  varied  parts  it  consists  of  th 
ordinary  and  familiar  features  of  humanity 
and  in  thinking  of  this  wayward  and  capriciou 
being,  whose  accumulated  wrongs  and  miserie 
have  almost  stupi6ed  his  energies,  whose  nie 
lancholy,  natural  or  induced,  has  converted  lb 
"  brave  o'erhanging  firmament  "  into  "a  pesti 
lent  congregation  of  vapours,"  we  feel  witl 
him  in  all  his  weakness,  as  with  a  man ;  ani 
for  him  with  all  his  faults,  as  for  a  brother.  Ii 
memory  too,  how  distinct  is  Hamlet  from  al 
the  creations  of  inferior  minds  !  He  seems  ti 
occupy  a  place  in  history,  rather  than  in  fiction 
and  in  searching  out  the  principles  of  humai 
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feeling,  we  refer  to  him  as  to  one  whose  exis* 
tence  was  real,  rather  than  ideal.  This  may  be 
said  of  all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  so 
powerful  is  the  evidence  of  truth  impressed 
upon  them,  that  where  he  chooses  to  depart 
from  circumstantial  fact,  our  credence  clings  to 
him  in  preference  to  less  imaginative  historians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  genius  of  this  wonderful  writer, 
is  the  immense  variety  of  his  characters.  In 
almost  all  other  fictitious  writings,  we  recog- 
nize the  same  hero  appearing  in  different  forms 
— sometimes  seated  on  an  eastern  throne,  and 
sometimes  presiding  over  the  rude  ceremonial 
of  an  Indian  wigwam ;  while  the  same  heroine 
figures  in  the  "  sable  stole  "  of  a  priestess,  or 
in  the  borrowed  ornaments  of  a  bandit's  bride. 
But  the  people  of  Shakespeare  amongst  whom 
we  seem  to  live,  are  in  no  way  beholden  to 
situation  or  costume,  for  appearing  to  be  what 
they  really  are.  They  have  an  actual  identity — 
an  individuality  that  would  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  any  other  circumstances,  or  under 
any  other  disguise. 

One  of  the  favourite  painters  of  our  day,  or 
rather  of  yesterday,  has  but  three  heads,  which 
ser\'e  all  his  purposes — an  old  man  with  white 
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hair  and  floiring  beard,  a  Grectnn  I 
a  semi-roman  hero ;  and  in  the  same  ■ 
many  of  our  writers  make  use  of  tliree  or  a 
.inctio  "  "  cter — a  hero  aiid  a  hen 
— a  secon'l  i  to  thwart  their  kivea 

aecondarv  )  assist  either  one  partj 

the  ot  to  play  at  cross   ptirpC 

wi  ^r  lier  friend ;   and  a  fod 

buffoon,  <\  i  least  of  all,)  to  rush  oj 

the  stage  :  important  personages' 

hkelv   to  be  i  d    to  a  dtlrmma.      But 

Shakespeare  even  the  fools  are  as  motley 
the  garb  they  wear ;  and  the  women,  who  w 
other  writers  vary  only  from  the  tender  to  1 
heroic,  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  distinctic 
of  character  and  feeling;  while  amongst  ( 
immense  number  of  men  whom  he  introduf 
to  our  acquaintance,  there  is  no  single  instau 
of  greater  resemblance  than  wefind  in  real  li 
Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  similarity 
in  the  blundering  absuixlities  of  justices  oft; 
peace,  or  county  magistrates,  a  class  of  peop 
with  whom  ("if  ancient  tales  say  true")  it 
probable  the  poet  may  have  been  brought  into  i 
very  pleasing  kind  of  contact,  and  hence  aris 
the  vein  of  satire  which  flows  through  every  d 
scription  of  their  conduct  and  conversation. 
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Beyond  this,  there  is  unother  striking  proof 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  Shakespeare's  ima- 
ginative powers.     Throu'^hout  tlie  whole  of  his 
plays  we  never  recognize  the  man  himself.     lu 
the  works  of  almost  every  other  writer,  the 
author  appears  before  us,  and  we  bei'ome  in 
some  measure  acquainted  with  his  peculiar  tone 
of  mind  and  individual  cast  of  character;  but 
Shakespeare  is  equally  at  home  with  the  gloomy 
or  the  gay,  the  licentious  or  the  devout,  the 
sublime  or  the  familiar,  the  territic  or  the  lovelv. 
We  never  detect  him  identifying  himself  either 
with  the  characters,  or  the  sentiments  of  others ; 
aad  though  we  wonder,  and  speculate  upon  the 
mind  that  could  thus  play  with  all  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  Shakespeare  himself  remains  invisi- 
ble and  unknown,  like  a  master  magician  regula- 
ting the  machinery  which  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceals his  own  person,  and  astonishes  the  world. 
The  Tempest  is  generally  considered  the  most 
imaginative  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  cer- 
tainly it  contains  little,  in  scenery,  or  circum- 
stance, that  can  be  associated  with  ordinary 
life.     In  the  character  of  Prospero,  we  are 
forcibly  struck  with  the  originality  of  the  con- 
ception ;  because  it  combines  what  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere — the  art  of  a  necromaiicer  witli 
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d  mteerilT;    » 


;nity  of  a  man  of  honour  and  integrily; 
am  >en  he  lays  down  his  magic  u  and,  "  unlift 
the  Epell,"  and  doffs  the  luaulle  of  enchant- 
ment, he  -' — ^~  '--'"-—  us,  not  debased  and 
powerle&B,  !  native  majesty  of  a 

nobleman  i  To  his  daughter  tlie 

jtiire  and  ida,  one  of  our  niu^l 

talented,  j  ine  writers,*   has  so 

lately  done  -e   than  justice,  that 

nothing  can  her  own  exquisitely 

poetical  desci  e  islnnd  nymph,  who 

has  "  sprung  up  into  beauty  beneath  the  eye  of 
her  father,  the  princely  magician  ;  her  compa- 
nions the  rocks  and  woods,  the  many-shaped, 
many  tinted  clouds,  and  the  silent  stars;  her 
playmates  the  ocean  billows  that  stoop  their 
foamy  crests,  and  run  rippling  to  kiss  her  feet." 
Of  Ariel,  the  "delicate  Ariel,"  that  most 
ethereal  essence  that  ever  assumed  the  form  of 
beauty  in  the  glowing  visions  of  imagination, 
what  can  we  say?  so  entirely  and  purely  spiritual 
is  this  al-rial  being,  that  we  know  not  whether 
to  speak  of  him  as  calling  up  "  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,"  rolling  the  thunder  clouds  along 
the  stormy  heavens,  whelming  the  helpless  ma- 
riners in  the  foaming  surge,  and  dashing  their 


^  bark  "  uijoii  tlic  echoing  rocks ;  or  of 

■ntic,  nllliiiir,    mill   ulniilieiil,  liustciiing 

kdy  service   ut  u  iimninil's  biililiiiL'i  uikI 

r  the  love,  iis  wtll  as  the  a)>]irobiitioii 

•  iGhiiid  loril.     We  kiiuw  uriiothiiiir  ^vithiii 

E  of  urdiimry  lliouahl  JVoni  \vhi(.li  the 

icter  of  Anirl  can  bi;   liorr(iHt<l,  uiid   eti-- 

■ly  it  is  the  iieaivfft  m  ;ip[)i'oucli  ti)  >i  jwrfeelly 

■.L\}l'iuu,  uf  iiiiv  \\liiL-li  in  uiirlitera- 

B  adonia  the  p^t;*-'  of  liciiun. 

f  Calilmu,  tou  nioiistiuu^  Ibr  u  iu:iii — tou 
ndish  for  a  bca^t,  it  msiy  iilso  be  -mil  tli'.tl  he 
i!iitirely  the  crcittiire  of  iiii<i>:iii!itiifii ;  iiiul 
deed  tliroughokit  ibc  whole  of  lliit,  u»tuiiiiihiii>r 
lumtt,  the  mind  uf  the  author  seems  to  havi-. 
iken  the  widest  possible  ran>:e  <>t'  wliieh 
lUmaa  geiiiuK  is  capable.  The  very  exi-Jteiiee 
>f  these  beingK  uiiou  a  solitary  island,  iaoluled 
and  shut  out  tVoiii  hiinmu  iellowship,  involves, 
in  difficulties  an  strange  as  insurmoinitable  tu 
ordinary  powers,  the  usual  conrse  of  thought 
and  action,  and  renders  it  infinitely  uiore  reeoii* 
dlable  to  our  prejudicei>,  tliut  Fiuspeiu,  in 
■uch  a  situation, 

"  with  the  lUn, 

■•  And  the  (|uick  npiiiti  of  the  BDivene" 
should  hold  "  his  dialogues." 
TOL.  tl.  N 
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Hoiv  beautiful,  amidnt  all  the  complicaH 
machinery  of  her  father's  magic,  is  the  <ldic94 
sim|ilicity  of  Miranda !  She  wonders  not  i 
the  prorf'"""  """-•1  her,  because  her  tnitttaq 
her  love  an  in    her    father,  and  si 

believes  hi  power  to  dissolve  as  wi 

as  to  enforce  lell;  yet    why    he    shoal 

exercise  this  p  >r  any  other  than  humad 

and  gracioufi  s,  she  is  at  a  loss  to  oo| 

ceive,  and   ti  she  ventures  to  call  1| 

atttriuidii  to   I  :k   of  w  "  brave  Tessel, 

wliich  she  has  first  seen  dashed  amon^t  th 
rocks,  and  then  she  adds — 

"  Had  J  beta  any  God  of  powtr,  I  would 
"  Have  eunk  tbe  ift,  wtlliin  the  earth,  or  e'er 
"  ItshoDld  the  good  abipao  have  swallow' d,  and 
"  The  freighting  Bouls  within  her." 

Finding  the  natural  disposition  to  wonde 
and  inquire,  just  dawning  in  her  mind.  Prosper 
thinks  it  time  to  explain  the  mystery  of  theii 
situation,  and  then  follows  that  touching  and 
beautiful  description  of  their  former  life,  theii 
wrongs,  and  suflerings,  which,  occasionalh 
interrupted  by  the  jealousy  of  the  narrator,  lesl 
the  attention  of  his  child  should  wander,  and 
by  her  simple  ejaculations  of  wonder  and  con- 
cern, is  unparalleled  alike  for  its  imaginative 
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r  its  accordance  with  the  princi- 
[ure.  For  instance,  when  Miranda 
1  by  her  father  whether  she  can 
a  time  before  she  came  into  that  cell, 
r  she  can  recall  such  by  any  other 
raon,  or  image,  she  annwers — 

MlBAXDA. 


e«in  thy  mind  !  Wlut  seett  ihou  eltr 
iC  dark  bsckwanl  anU  ihTam  of  time  .' 

:mber'>t  anghl  ere  thoo  cam'at  bere  i 
un'it  hcrg  thou  miy'st. 

HlUKDA. 

It  Oat  I  da  not. 

Mlve  fears  glare,  Miranda,  twehe  fran  ei 
na  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 


r,  Uv  not  jon  mj  lathar  :" 

ain,  when  Prospero  describes  the  horror* 
dr  situation   afloat   upon  the  ecd.   how 
]  and  feminine  is  her  reply,  and  his,  how  , 
srand  yet  iiubic  feeling  ! 


f 


*■  In  few.  thty  hurried  us  on  board  «(n 
■'  Bore  111  "ome  leiipies  to  sea  j  where 
■'  A  rotten  caroMii  of  a  bout  not  rigg'd 
"  Nor  tackle,  snil.  nor  masl ;    the  Tcrj 
■'  InitincUvely  had  quit  it.    There  tb 
"  To  cry  to  the  sen  thst  roar'd  to  lU  ;    I 
•■  To  the  urindB.  whose  pitj.  lighing  ba 
'■  Did  ua  but  loving  wrong. 

MlBAMDA. 

"  Alack  I  what  tronble 
"ttaslthentoyonl 

Pbo»pebo . 

"  Thou  waat.  Ihet  did  preserve  nw  1  Tli 
■■  Inruaed  with  a  fortitude  fro»  heaTcq 
-  When  I  have  deck'd  the  lea  with  dnl] 

Ariel's  description  of  the  tei 
the  comniand  of  Pi'ospero,  is  su 
the  liveliest  imaginalion  could  li 

Ariel. 

"  AU  hail,  great  mastetl  grave  sir,  hnl 
•■  To  answer  thy  best  pleiisnre  i  be't  (« 

iuagi.natiom. 


r  king's  ship  :  now  on  the  beak, 
•rutc,  the  deck,  in  ererj  cabin, 
iiemraC.     Sometimes  I'd  divide 
f  id  bmn  in  nianj  [ilacei :  on  the  tD|i-mi»ti 
le  yardi,  and  balt->]>ril.  vauld  I  flame  diitiactlj. 
lea  meet,  and  join  :  Joir'i  lightaingi.  tbe  prrcurtorp 
'  the  dreadful  thnnder  daji,  mare  momenlarj 
nd  light  outrunninijwvre  not.     The  lire  aad  craik* 
f  iolpharoiu  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Nrptnne 

m'dto  beaie^,  and  make  bii  bold  wares  trembir. 
■a,  hit  dreul  trident  ihakc-" 

fter  all  tlii»,  thf:  imperative  magician  it- 
es    yet    fanlier    service,    when   Ariel,    in 

|U^e  true  to  a  nature  more  human  than 
own,  meekly  reminds    his  master   of  tht- 

miscd  freedom  for  which  his  spirit  is  fvi-i- 


'  1  pi«T  thee : 

"  RemcDiber,  I  hare  done  thee  worthr  wrricc  i 
"  Told  thee  BO  liea,  made  no  miitaking*.  lerT'd 
"Witbout  or  grudge  orgnunbliDgi;  tfaondiditpri 
"  To  bate  me  a  Tnll  jear. 
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PiiDarKmo. 

"  Thou  doil  I  and  tliiot'it  it  iiincb  to  tread  tlw  OMT 
"  Of  Ihe  i«lt  de*p  i 

"  To  nui  npoa  the  ibiup  wind  of  the  ixxth  i 
■  To  domebiuineisintbfr  veuuoTtlie  eartb, 
"  Viitu  it  U  bak'd  vilh  froM." 

There  is  certainly  too  much  of  harshness 
and  contempt  to  suit  our  feelings,  in  the  lan- 
guage wliich  Proapero  addresses  to  IiJa  "  tricks; 
spirit."  But  yet  sometimes,  when  Ariel  aaks 
of  the  diHgent  execution  of  his  master's  mis- 
sion, "  Was't  not  vvt'U  done  i"  and  leceivv^  a 
gracious  answer  full  of  approbation  ;  when  the 
magician  turns  away  from  coarser  natures  to 
welcome  with  smiles  his  invisible  messenger  in 
the  air ;  and  especially  when  at  last  he  dis- 
misses him,  with 

'■  My  Ariel. 
"  This  is  tbj  charge  ;  then  to  the  clepwntB 
"  Be  free,  >n<l  fare  thou  well  1 " 

Thus  breaking  his  bondage  with  ihe  gentleness 
of  affection ;  we  have  only  to  extend  our 
thoughts  a  little  farther  beyond  the  sphere  of 
common  life,  and  we  feel  that  a  spirit,  gentle 
and  pure,  and  elastic,  like  that  of  Ariel,  would 
be  more  than  soothed  by  a  single  word  or  look 
uf  kindness — more  than  rewarded   with  all  it 
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could  desire,  centred  in  the  glorious  blessing 
of  liberty. 

Even  the  monster  Caliban  has  also  an  ima- 
gination amongst  all  his  brutalities,  or  how 
could  he  thus  describe  the  influence  of  the 
magic  spell,  by  which  his  being  was  sur- 
rounded ? 

*'  Be  not  afearM,  the  isle  U  fuU  of  noises, 

'*  Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  gite  deUght,  and  hurt  not. 

««  Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instnunenti 

*'  Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ;  and  sometimes  voices, 

*'  That  if  I  then  had  wakM  after  long  sleep, 

"  Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,  in  drcmming, 

*'  The  clouds  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  riches, 

'*  Ready  to  drop  upon  me  ;  that  when  I  wak*d, 

*'  I  cried  to  dream  again.*' 

The  following  passage,  well  known  to  every 
reader,  can  never  become  too  familiar,  or  lose 
its  poetic  and  highly  imaginative  charm  by 
repetition  : 


tt 


these  our  actors. 


*'  As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
"  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
'*  And,  like  the  baseless  £ibric  of  this  vision, 
**  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
*'  The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
''  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  ahaU  diisolre  ; 
'*  And,  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
*'  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 
"  As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
"  Is  rounded  with  a  ikep.— *' 
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"  Do  I  ttkfl  put:  the  nnrtction  u 

"  III  virtue  Ihaa  invcngcaiine  :  they  being  penileul, 

"  Tlie  tole  dnftormy  purpose  doth  eiteud 

"  Sot  a  froini  IVulber.     Go,  retiiBse  tbem,  Ariel ! 

"  Mifcharmi  I'll  break,  their  senHB  I'll  restore, 

"  And  they  shall  lie  theoiBelvci. 


I'll  fetch  them,  air. 


"  Ye  elvei,  of  hilU,  broulu,  almnding  lakes,  anil  grove*  | 

"  And  je.  that  OD  the  uodi  with  prlnlleu  foot 

"  Da  chaiie  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  0j  luni, 

"  When  be  comei  bKck  ;  jou  demy-puppets,  that 

"  By  moou-tbine  do  the  greet)  tour  ringlet*  mike, 

"  Wberearthe  ewe  not  bitea;  and  yon,  who«e  paalimc 

"  la  la  mike  midnight  miuhroomi )  that  rejaiec 

"  To  Lear  the  aoUmn  curfew  :   by  whose  aid 

"  (Weak  maaten  thoBgh  jB  be,)  I  have  bedimm'J 

"  The  noontide  lun,  call  forth  the  mudnoua  winds, 

"  And  'twill  the  gicen  sea,  anJ  the  ainr'd  vault 

"  Set  roaring  war:  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

"  Have  I  giren  lire,  and  rifled  Joie'a  ilout  oak 

'*  Wilb  bia  own  bolt;  the  itrong-bat'd  promnnlnry 

"  Have  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  the  spun  pluck'il  up 

"  The  pine  and  cedar :  gnte*  at  my  comtnaud, 

"  Have  wah'd  their  iloepers  :  op'd,  and  let  them  foith 

"  By  rayao  potent  art.     But  tlui  rongli  magick 

■'  I  here  abjure ;  and  when  I  have  requir' 


"  Some  heateuly  mnsir,  (which  ei 


•  I  d.,) 


IS  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 


"  And,  deeper  (ban  did  ci 
"  I'll  drown  my  book." 
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It  is  easy  to  bring  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  imagination — more  easy  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  than  from  that  of  any  other  writer; 
but  what  language  shall  describe  its  power! 
what  hand  ahall  reach  to  the  utnaost  bonndaiy 
of  space  and  time — from  the  source  of  ligfat  to 
the  centre  of  darkness — from  the  heights  of 
heaven,  to  the  depths  of  hell,  to  draw  forth  the 
attributes  of  imagination,  and  embody  them  in 
a  visible  sign  ?  Countless  as  the  varieties  of 
human  character  are  those  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  this  active  principle;  and  whatever  is 
the  tendency  of  the  mind — to  happiness  or 
misery — to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  faithful 
to  the  impulse  of  the  feelings,  ranges  through 


the  maiiii-i  :i  z^zj  -..i-Uii.-?.  ic«i  '-^^  ki*:i  Zk- 
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mmm  nnkle^  in  ihe  bean  :  a  joyful 
foiag  fenfa  opoD  &n  embassy  of  love— 
noBKter  bowliDg  at  tbe  gates  of  hell. 

Tne  lo  the  impulee  of  nature,  imaginatia 
iwrfai  forth  with  certaui  aim,  aud  never  brnif 
haae  sweets  to  the  malevoleDt,  or  poison  J 
the  p«ie  in  heart;  bot  peoetratiDg  into pati 
■■know  Bt  gathers  riches  for  the  supply 
rjwtJt'iiCL  aitd  hope,  or  collecting  its  eridea 
bn^  "tnfles  light  as  air,"  sharpeos  the 
of  envy  and  mistrust. 

There  are  >1k>  treat  ima^nation  as  a  li^^j 
be  exiin^isbed — a  power  to  be  overcome— 
denrao  to  be  e-\orcisc:d.     But  ask  the  child 
sits  with  sullen  brow  beneath   UQDalaral 
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It  is  easy  to  bring  proofs  of  ihi 
of  imagiuatioa — more  easy  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  Uian  from  that  of  any  other  wntef ; 
but  what  la-""""-"  -^—'i  describe  its  power! 
what  hand  aha  tie  utmost  boundarf 

of  space  and  tinoi  le  source  of  light  to 

the  centre  of  di  Vom  the   heights  of 

heaven,  to  the  •  sU,  to  draw  forth  the 

attributes  of  ind  embody  tliem  m 

a  visible  sign  ;  as  the  varieties  of 

human  charade  S  of  the  nature  and 

office  of  this  active  principle;  and  whatever  is 
the  tendency  of  the  mind — to  happiness  or 
misery — to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  faithful 
to  the  impulse  of  the  feelings,  ranges  through 
creation,  collecting  sweets  or  bitters— delicious 
food,  or  deadly  poison. 

This  faculty,  more  than  any  other,  bespeaks 
the  progress,  or  the  declension  of  the  immortal 
soul.  Like  the  dove  of  peace,  it  soars  with 
the  spirit  in  its  upward  flight — like  the  omin- 
ous raven  it  goes  before  it  in  its  downward 
fall.  To  those  who  seek  for  beauty  and  happi- 
ness, imagination  lifts  the  veil  of  nature,  and 
discloses  all  her  charms,  unfoldB  the  rosebud 
to  the  morning  sun,  wakens  the  lark  to  sing 
his  matins  to  the  purple  dawn,  or  folds  back 
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the  inanlle  of  misty  clouds,  and  calls  u[iod  the 
day-beam  to  arise;  while  those  why  close  their 
eyeg  upou  the  loveliness  that  smiles  around 
them,  it  darkens  with  a  teafold  gloom,  sharpen- 
ing the  thorns  that  lie  )>etieath  their  feet,  ettiu- 
ning  the  ear  with  the  harsh  tumult  of  discor- 
dant sounds,  rousing  the  bellowing  deep  with 
storm  and  tempest,  pouring  the  waters  of  bJl- 
temess  upon  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth,  and 
calling  upon  the  troubled  elements  to  briii>r 
their  tribute  of  despair. 

What  then  is  imagination  to  the  good  or 
to  the  evil  ?  An  angel  whose  protecting  wings 
are  stretched  out  above  the  pathway  to  the 
gates  of  heaven — a  demon  whose  ghastly  image 
beckons  from  precipice  to  gulf — down,  down 
into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  endless  night:  ii 
gentle  visitant,  who  brings  a  tribute  of  sweet 
flowers — a  fearful  harbinger  of  storms  and  dark- 
neaa  :  a  voice  of  melody  that  sings  before  us  ax 
we  journey  on— a  cry  that  tells  of  horrors  yet 
to  come:  a  wreath  of  beauty  shadowing  our 
upward  gaze — a  crown  of  thorns  encircling  a 
bleeding  brow  ;  a  wildcmesa  of  verdure  spread 
beneath  our  wandering  steps — an  adder  in  that 
verdure  lurking  to  destroy :  a  comforter  whose 
smile  (liH  uses  light — an  enemy  whose  envenomed 
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«  ruiikles  in  Lhe  heart:  a  joyful  messenger 
1  g  forth  upon  an  embassy  of  love — a  hideous 
lODster  honling  at  the  gates  of  hell. 

of  nature,  imagiuatiim 
I  aim,  aud  never  brings 
ilevolent,  or  poison  lo 
|>cuetratitig  into  paths 
lea  lor  the  supply  of 
colJecting  its  evidence 
-,"  sharpens  the  pangs 


True  to 
ruahes  fort) 
home  swei 
the  pure  i 
unknown, 
confidence  i 
from  "  trifle! 
of  envy  and  ni 

There  are  who  treat  imagination  as  a  light  to 
be  extinguished — a  power  to  be  overcome — a 
demon  to  be  exorcised.  But  ask  the  child  who 
»its  with  sullea  brow  beneath  unnatural  dis- 
cipline, whether  imagination  is  not  pointing  to 
flowery  paths,  and  stimulating  his  unbroken 
will  to  seek  them  in  despite  of  stripes  and 
tears.  Ask  the  self-isolated  misanthrope,  when 
lonely  and  unloved  he  broods  over  the  dark 
future  and  the  joyless  past,  whether  imagina- 
tion does  not  call  up  images  of  social  com- 
fort, of  friendly  intercourse,  and  "  homefelt 
delight,"  which  his  sad  solitude  can  never 
know.  Ask  the  pale  monk  whose  daily  penance 
drags  him  to  an  early  grave,  whether  imagina- 
tion steals  not  with  the  moonbeams  into  his 
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silent  cell,  whispering  of  another  heaven  than 
that  of  which  lie  reads — a  heaven  even  upon 
earth,  tu  which  a  broken  vow,  a  church  in 
arms,  a  name  struck  out  from  the  community 
of  saints,  are  in  comparison  as  nothing.  Ask 
the  crinihial  at  the  gallow's  foot,  when  chains, 
and  judges,  and  penitence,  and  priests,  have 
done  their  utmost  to  fortify  his  soul  for  its  Inst 
mortal  simggle,  whetlior  imagination  dues  not 
paint  the  picture  of  his  cottage  in  the  wood, 
with  her  whose  prayers  he  has  neglected, 
fondly  watching  for  his  return,  and  whether 
the  voices  of  hia  children  come  not  on  the 
wandering  [lale,  as  they  lift  ihcir  innocent 
hands  to  heaven,  and  bless  their  father  in  their 
evening  hymns. 

Yes;  and  the  stem  moralist,  who  would 
strike  out  imagination  from  the  soul  of  man, 
must  first  extinguish  tlie  principle  of  life. 
What  then  remains?  That  those  who  havi* 
the  conduct  of  the  infant  luiiid,  should  seek 
to  stamp  it  with  a  living  impress  of  the  love- 
liness of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice;  and 
that  the  passions  and  aH'ections  should  be  so 
disciplined,  that  imagination,  the  busy  faculty 
which  must,  and  will  exist,  and  act,  either  fur 
happiness  or   misery,   for  good   or  evil,  may 
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tfordS^ 


I  home  to  the  hungry  soul  fuod  (it  (< 

nourishment  of  an  immortal    being,  and  dis- 
pense from  out  tht!  fulness  of  a   grateful  heart, 


the  richest  t~' 
of  God. 


—in  offer  at  the  throne 


Power,  ia  connection  witli  the  art  ul"  iviitiiig 
poetry,  admits  of  two  distinctions — as  it  relates 
to  language  and  to  mind.  The  former,  however, 
is  always  dependent  upon,  and  subservient 
to  the  latter;  but  the  power  of  mind  may 
exist  where  there  is  little  or  no  facility  in  the 
use  of  appropriate  worda.  Were  it  possible 
that  powerful  language  could  proceed  from  an 
imbecile  mind,  the  efl'ect  would  he,  that  of 
heaping  together  ponderous  words,  and  incon- 
gruous images,  so  as  to  extend  and  magnify 
confusion,  without  rendering  any  single  thought 
impressive. 

That  the  force  of  our  ideas  must  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  strength  of  our  impres- 
sions, ia  as  clear,  as  that  the  vividness  of  a 
picture  must  depend  upon  the  colours  in  which 
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it  ia  painted;  but  iu  adililion  to  impresaon, 
-there  \a  a  tide  of  feeling  whicli  flows  throogli 
the  luind  of  tuati,  In  diilcrent  degrees  of  velociiy 
ami  depth,  awakening  his  iaj agination,  stimu- 
lating his  energies,  and  supporting  him  tiod«r 
every  intellectual  effort.  This  tide  ofnatunl 
feeling  obtains  the  character  of  enthusiasm,  or 
power,  accurding  to  the  concomitants  witli 
which  it  operates.  If  connected  with  great 
st;naibility,  and  UveUne^s  of  inia^inaliun,  with- 
out clear  perceptions,  eound  judgment,  or 
habits  of  deep  reasoning,  it  is  with  strict  pio- 
piiety  called  enthusiu&m ;  aud  ns  such  works 
wonders  amongst  mankind.  Indeed  we  are 
indebted  to  enthusiasm  for  a  great  proporuoa 
of  what  is  new  iu  theory,  and  experimeotal  in 
practice  ;  as  well  as  for  moi^t  of  the  Betonisbiiig 
instances  of  valour,  enterprise,  and  zeal  witJi 
which  the  page  of  history  is  enlivened  and 
adorned.  But  enthusiasm,  while  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  power  in  its  first  impulse,  is 
essentially  dili'erent  in  its  opemtion.  Enthu- 
siasm iu  action  aims  at  one  point  of  ardent 
desire,  and  regards  neither  time,  nor  space,  nor 
difficulty,  nor  absurdity,  in  attaining  it;  nhile 
true  mental  power,  in  strict  alliance  with  all 
t  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  the  ink* 
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petus  which  forces  them  into  action,  so  as  to 
accomplish  its  purpose  by  the  con  cent  rated 
strength  of  human  intellect  directed  to  an  at- 
tainable object. 

When  this  principle  xa  difl'used  through  the 
medium  of  language,  it  imparts  a  portion  of  its 
own  nature,  commanding  conviction,  sliniu- 
lating  ardour,  and  rousing  determined  action ; 
or,  bursting  upon  the  poetic  soul  like  sunshine 
through  the  clouds  of  morning,  it  opens  the 
book  of  nature,  and  reveals  a  new  world  ol 
light,  and  loveliness,  and  glory.  It  creates  not 
only  conviction  and  approval,  but  actual  sensa- 
tion; and  thriUa  through  the  awakened  feelings, 
like  those  tremendous  manifestations  of  physi- 
cal force,  which  by  the  combined  agency  of 
different  elements  produce  the  most  wonderful, 
and  sometimes  the  most  calamitous  results. 

Were  it  possible  that  in  any  human  mind, 
its  faculties  could  have  a  complete  and  evident 
existence  and  yet  lie  dormant,  we  should  say 
of  such  a  mind  that  power  alone  was  wanting; 
but  since  there  must  be  some  power  to  Mttmu- 
late  the  slightest  voluntary  act,  we  must  speak 
of  this  faculty  as  being  always  present,  and 
existing  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  Persons 
deficient   in   this   faculty    and   no   other,   are 
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::ontent  to  imitate ;  and  as  a  proof  thai 
they  possess  the  other  rcquiaites  for  succctsTuI 
exertion,  they  someiimes  imitate  with  greu 
ability  and  cjt "'•'""'=''  —'•■le  they  eJirinfc  Irom 
the  very   tl  «raptiiig    aiiy   thmg 

without  H.  nioi  iternal  consciotuont 

of  inability.  venture  to  ethke  <mI 

into  Dew  paths  aiain^  anything  Itke 

excellence,  is  <  want  of  some  other 

mental  quality  t   same  continuv  la 

pursue  such  pt  own  shame,  and  tha 

annoyance  of  their  fellow  creatures,  arises  from 
their  enthusiasm,  not  from  their  power.  Vet 
while  many  wander  onin  this  eccentric  course, 
without  ever  being  aware  of  their  iuability  to 
succeed,  we  believe  that  no  man  ever  yet  volun- 
tarily commenced  a  deliberate  undertakii^, 
without  some  internal  evidence  of  power,  where 
it  really  did  exist.  A  sudden  effort  is  no  teiit, 
because  time  ia  not  allowed  for  the  mind  to 
examine  its  own  resources;  but  the  man  who 
has  this  evidence,  will  work  out  his  determined 
way,  though  all  the  world  should  pronounce 
him  incompetent,  and  exclaim  at  his  ab- 
surdity. 

It  may  be  asked,  if   this   evidence   always 
accompanies  the  possession  of  power,  how  is  it 
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his  solemn    thought?,  i<  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

•*  Man's  Author.  End,  Rrstorrr.  law.  ana  Jvdfe  : 
**  Thine,  all :  tiay  thine,  and  thine  thi*  cI<»mT  nicht. 
*'  With  all  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlds. 
**  'miat  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee  : 
*•  X^Tiat  heaven's  meridian  i^lorr,  but  thy  »mile  : 
And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  homan  praise. 
While  heaven's  high  host  in  hallelojaks  live  ? 
**  O  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  Eiioi  who  gave  my  soal. 
••  And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair. 
••  Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love,  by  thee. 
**  O  most  adorable  !  most  unador*d  '. 
**  Where  shall  that  praise  begin  which  ne*er  should  end  : 
*'  Wliere'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause ! 
**  How  is  night's  sable  mantle  laboured  o'er, 
"  How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  dirine  I 
**  What  wisdom  shines  !  what  love  !     This  midnight  pomp. 
**  This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlaid ! 
'*  Built  with  divine  ambition  !  nought  to  thee ; 
For  others  this  profusion.     Thou,  apart. 
Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind  I 
Where  art  thou  ?  shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  ? 
**  Call  to  the  sun,  or  a^k  the  roaring  winds, 
*'  For  their  Creator  ?  shall  I  question  loud 
•*  The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells? 
*'  Or  holds  He  furious  storms  in  straitenM  reins, 
"  And  bids  fierce  wliirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  car  ? 

••  The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth  ; 
**  And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ; 
*•  Her  dissolution,  his  suspendfd  smile  I 
**  The  great  First — last  !  pavilion'd  high  he  t^its 
**  In  darkness,  from  excessive  splendour,  borne, 
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*-  A  hcHk  iihiiial    (allied,  and  absarli'd ! 
~  n*af^  ivlbed  Kod  dbJionouT'd,  >ti]l  divine ! 
'  Ow  BzsiarBiT  of  gnatBtsa  abKilutr  '. 
"  .&■  kor  of  ftoiT  '  a  frail  child  of  dsst : 


One  instance  more,  aod  ne  turn  to  paitSiage$ 
of  a  diderent  character. 

~  LiKcmio.  Uaah  al  tcmr  fir  a  death 

~  WhiA  fives  ihee  to  rtpose  in  festive  bovers, 

~  Where  aciecan  <{iarkle.  aogeU  miniiler, 

"  And  more  c*iaD  angels  »haie,  and  raiae.  and  rroirn. 

**  A»l  eteniiie,  the  hirtb.  bloom,  bants  of  bliss-" 

It  U  realiy  a  relief  to  pass  on  fmni  thi* 
labon..>ur  collei-tion  of  disjointed  ideas,  to  iu- 
stuioef  if  more  perfect  subliBiitv,  which  alst> 
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the  minds  of  others  been  equal  to  their  own 
original  sublimity,  he  would  have  stood  pre- 
eminent amongst  our  poets  in  the  region  of 
power. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Younir 
is  too  massive  and  complex  in  its  imager\'  to  be 
within  the  compass  of  natural  and  ordinary 
association,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  many 
instances.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
bis  writings — even  his  greatest  admirers,  must 
acknowledge,  that  in  one  line  of  his  works, 
they  often  meet  with  matter,  which  if  diffused 
and  poetically  enlarged  upon,  would  fill  pa^es, 
better  calculated  to  please,  as  well  as  to 
instruct. 

'*  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  tugiitt, 
*'  How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
**  How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  ! 
'*  Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
**  From  different  natures,  marveUonslj  mix*d, 
"  Connexion  exquisite  of  different  worlds ! 
*'  Distinguished  link  in  being*s  endless  chain  ! 
'*  Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity !  ** 

Thus  far  the  mind  may  keep  pace  with  the 
writer,  and,  especially  by  the  last  two  lines, 
must  be  impressed  with  ideas  at  once  clear, 
imaginative,  and  sublime.  Those  which  imme- 
diately follow  arc  less  happy. 
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"  K  beam  ethrreal,  snllicd,  aad  Bbaorii'd ; 
"  Tliougli  nullicd  sad  dishonuDr'd,  ctill  diiii 
"  Dim  miuUtnre  of  grealoeaa  absolDlp  I 
"  An  heir  of  810(7  1  ■  (nil  child  of  dnst ! 
"  HelpUsi  immorUlt  iiuect  infiiiite  ! 
■'  A -norm'  lie  at  mjself, 

"And  ion  — " 

One  iiistai  md  we  turn  to  paiisaices 

of  a  differeiii 

■'  Lorenio,  blual  'trrsdealli 

"  Which  givBB  tl  le  in  festire  boiren,  J 

"  Where  neetara  ^eli  miaiaWr,  ] 

"  And  eternize,  the  buth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss." 

Il  is  really  a  relief  lo  pass  on  from  this 
liiborimis  collection  of  disjointed  ideas,  to  lu- 
staiiccs  of  more  perfect  sublimity,  wlitcli  also 
abound  in  the  works  of  the  same  poet.  What 
can  exceed  in  [>ower  and  beauty  his  first  ad- 
dress to  Night? 

■'  Night,  Bsble  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne. 

"  in  rsjless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 

"  Her  leadi'n  sceptre  o'er  nslumb'ring  world. 

"  Silence  how  dread  '.  and  darkness  how  profound  ! 

■■  Nor  eye  nor  liat'ning  ear  an  object  finds  ; 

"  Creation  sleeps.      'Tis  as  the  general  pnlse 

"  Of  life  stood  still,  and  naluii"  made  a  pau^e  ; 

"  An  awful  panse  !  prophctii-  of  her  end." 

Af;aiii,  his  appeal  to  the  Divine  Inspiret  nf 
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his  solemn    thoughts,  is  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

•*  Man's  Author,  End,  Restorer,  Law,  and  Judge  I 
*'  Thine,  all ;  -day  thine,  and  thine  thia  gloomy  night. 
**  With  all  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlda. 
••  ^M^at  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee  ? 
*•  What  heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  smile  ? 
**  And  shall  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise, 
'*  While  heaven's  high  host  in  hallelujahs  live  ? 
"  O  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
*'  My  soul  in  praise  to  Him  who  gave  my  soul, 
**  And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair, 
**  Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love,  by  thee. 
**  O  most  adorable  !  most  unador'd  ! 
**  A^liere  shall  that  praise  begin  which  ne'er  should  end  ! 
"  Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause ! 
"  How  is  night's  sable  mantle  laboured  o'er, 
"How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine  I 
'*  What  wisdom  shines  !  what  love  !     This  midnight  pomp, 
**  This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlaid ! 
**  Built  with  divine  ambition  !  nought  to  thee ; 
'*  For  others  this  profusion.     Thou,  apart, 
*'  Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mind! 
**  Where  art  thou  ?  shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  ? 
**  CaU  to  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds, 
**  For  their  Creator  ?  shall  I  question  loud 
*'  The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells? 
'*  Or  holds  He  furious  storms  in  straiten'd  reins, 
**  And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  car? 

'*  The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth  ; 
"  And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ; 
'*  Her  dissolution,  his  sut^pendt'd  smile  ! 
•*  The  great  First — last  !  pavilion'd  high  he  sits 
**  In  darknesji,  from  excessive  splendour,  borne, 
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aiid  well  chosen  words ;  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably to  beauties  of  this  description,  tbitt 
Young  is  indebted  for  his  high  rank  ajnonget 
our  poets. 

The  same  faculty  of  mind  is  exhibited  under 
a  different  character  in  the  writings  of  Pope. 
Power  as  an  impulse  is  less  apparent  here,  but 
in  its  mode  of  operation  it  is  more  uniform  and 
elBcient.  Pope  is  less  an  enthusiast  than 
Young,  and  therefore  he  pays  more  regard  tu 
means;  whilst  the  agency  by  which  these 
means  are  brought  to  bear  upon  their  object 
seema  to  be  slumbering  in  silent  pomp.  The 
genius  of  Young  gives  us  the  idea  of  continued, 
extraordinary,  and  sometimes  ineffectual  effort 
— even  in  the  dead  of  night  counting  the  stars 
grappling  with  darkness,  and  grasping  at  in- 
anity; while  we  imagine  that  of  Pojje  seated 
on  ft  throne  of  majesty,  collecting,  combining, 
and  cuntrolhng  the  elements  of  miud,  by  au- 
thority, rather  than  by  direct  force.  The 
power  of  Young  resembles  that  of  a  volcano, 
an  earthquake,  or  a  storm  of  thunder — that 
of  Pope  is  like  the  6ow  of  a  broad  and  jwtent 
river — too  copious  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
course — too  deep  to  be  impetuous.  And  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  llie 
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Here  we  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  most  de- 
licate sensibility,  the  most  acute  perception, 
and  the  wonderful  expansion  and  duration  of 
the  principle  of  life,  in  connection  with  the 
frailest,  and  one  of  the  least  perceptible  objects 
in  nature,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
our  distinct  ideas  of  that  object ;  an  evidence 
of  mental  power,  well  worthy  of  the  genius 
that  unbound  the  lyre  of  Homer,  and  wakened 
fresh  music  from  his  immortal  strains. 

But  it  is  in  contemplating  the  nature  of 
Milton's  gemus,  in  its  connection  with  power, 
that  we  behold  at  once  the  full  force  of  a  stu« 
pendous  impulse,  associated  with  the  greatest 
possible  facility  in  the  use  of  the  best  means 
of  action.  The  difference  to  be  observed  in 
the  character  of  power,  as  exhibited  in  the 
poetry  of  Pope  and  Milton,  is,  that  the  former 
affects  us  rather  as  the  written  transcript  of 
well  concocted  thoughts ;  while  the  latter, 
bursting  forth  from  the  natural,  and  immediate, 
and  constantly  operating  force  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  vigorous  mind,  opens  for  itself — for 
us — for  the  whole  world — and  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  the  gates  of  a  paradise  of  thought,  poum 
in  an  overwhelming  flood  of  light,  and  diffus^n 
through  a  region  of  unexplored  sublimity,  th#: 
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"  Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

'*  Hii  mighty  stature ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 

"  Driren  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires,  and.  rolled. 

"  In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  rale. 

"  Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  (light 

**  Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air, 

**  That  felt  unusual  weight ;  till  on  dry  land 

*'  He  li^ts,  if  it  were  land  that  erer  burned 

•«  With  soUd,  as  the  Uke  with  Uquid  fire  ; 

**  And  such  appeared  in  hue,  as  when  the  force 

**  Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 

*'  Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 

**  Of  thundering  iEtna,  whose  combustible 

"  And  fueled  entrails  thence  conceiring  fire, 

**  Sublimed  with  mineral  fury,  and  the  winds, 

'*  And  leate  a  singed  bottom  all  inTolred 

**  With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  found  the  sole 

**  Of  unblessed  feet.*' 


"  he,  above  the  rest 


*'  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

"  Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 

**  All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 

"  Less  than  archangel  ruined,  and  the  excess 

*'  Of  glory  obscured :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen 

**  Looks  through  the  horisontal  misty  air 

**  Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or  from  behind  the  moon, 

«<  In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

**  On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 

"  Perplexes  monarchs." 

**  He  spake :  and  to  confirm  his  words,  outflew 

"  Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

**  Of  mighty  cherubim  ;  the  sudden  blaze 

**  Far  round  illumined  hell :  highly  they  raged 

**  Against  the  Highest,  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
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"  For  cuii  1 

"  Kerce  h  ten  fviei,  tvrible  M  bell, 

*•  And  OioA  ft  dreadfol  dart ;  wkat  Memad  bi*  hnd. 

"  Hm  likenen  of  m  kin^y  oown  had  on. 

**  Satan  w  ooir  at  kand,  and  from  hia  Hat 

•■  The  moniter  Btoring,  oowaid  cane  m  flat 

"  With  horrid  atridea  ;  hcU  trembled  u  he  tnit. 

"  The  ODdaiintfld  fiend  vbat  tfaia  mi^t  be  adniind ; 

"  Admired,  nut  feared ;  God  and  hit  Sod  cieepi, 

"  Crtated  thing  nongfat  Talned  he,  nonbanned; 

"  And  with  diidainfnl  look  thoi  first  began." 

"  I  fled,  and  cried  o»t.  Death  ? 

"  Hell  trembled  at  the  hideoiu  name,  and  ai^^ud 
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"  Me  miMnblt,  wUek  VBj  iUn  iy 
«•  Infinite  wrath,  ud  iai^ta  dnpar  ? 
««  Which  wmyl  iy  is  hdl;  aiTidf «b  hdl ; 
"  And,  in  the  loweet  deep,  a  lower  deep 
«<  Stin  threetening  to  devour  me  opens  wide» 
*  •  To  which  the  hcU  I  wdkx  seeiM  a  heaven. 
"  Oh!  then,  at  last  relent:  is  there  no  place 
"  Left  for  repcntaaee,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
'*  None  left  bat  hy  snbeBdHion ;  and  that  word 
"  Disdain  foririds  Hie«  sad  my  dread  of  shasM 
«  Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whoon  I  aedaoed 
*'  With  other  promises  and  other  Tavnta 
*<  Than  to  snbnut,  boasHng  I  oonld  snbdne 
««  The  Omnipotent  1    Ah  me  I  they  little  know 
«'  How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain, 
^  Under  what  torments  inwardly  I  groan, 
"  While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  hdl« 
*'  With  diadem  and  seeptre  hi|^  adraneed, 
**  The  lower  still  I  fill,  only  snpreaM 
In  misery:  such  joy  ambition  finds." 
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We  now  change  the  subject,  and  see  how 
the  same  genius  can  ascend  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  highest  regions  of  purity 
and  bliss,  tuning  his  harp  to  strains  that  har- 
monize with  both. 

**  No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceased,  bnt  aQ 

"  The  multitude  of  sngels,  with  a  thont 

"  Loud  as  from  nnmbers  withont  number,  sweet 

''  As  from  blessed  Toices,  uttering  joy,  HesTen  rung 

"  With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fUled 

"  The  eternal  regions  :'* 
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"  ImtnorUl  anuuiDtb,  ■  flower  wbicb  once 

'•  In  FiTwliu,  /i»l  by  the  tree  of  life, 

"  Began  to  bloom :  but  soon  for  msn'a  ofieacr 

"  To  besven  remoTed,  where  lim  il  grew,  there  gm"^. 

"  And  flowera  aloft,  shading  the  fosnt  of  life, 

"  And  where  the  river  of  blisi  through  midit  of  heiTCO 

"  RoUa  o'er  Elfsian  flowers  her  uubeT  itream  : 

■■  With  IhoM  that  never  fade,  the  spiiiu  elect. 

•'  Bind  their  resplendent  locka,  inwreathed  with  heami : 

"  Now  in  loote  garland*  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 

"  Paiement,  that  lik*  ■  aea  of  juper  itooe, 

"  Impearled  with  celestial  [oihh  amiled. 

"  Then  crowned  again,  their  golden  haxpa  tli^;  took. 

■■  Harps  ever  tuned,  that  ^ttering  bj  their  aide 

"  Like  quiven  hnng,  and  with  {ireamble  aweel 

"  Of  charming  iTmphony  they  introduce 

"  Their  laered  ungi  and  waken  raptures  lu|{h  ; 

"  No  *uice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  joia 

"  Melodious  part,  luch  concord  is  in  heaven." 

"  So  spake  the  chenib ;  and  hia  grave  rebttltCi 

"  Severe  in  jonthful  beimtj,  added  grace 

"  Invincible  ;  aba£L#d  the  <leril  stood, 

"  And  fidt  bow  awful  goodness  b,  and  saw 

**  Tirtoe  in  her  ihape  how  lovely  :  saw,  and  pined 


*'  Hail,  holy  light,  ofTspriug  of  heaven  first  bom, 

■■  Or  of  the  Eternal  co^temal  beam  1 

"  May  1  express  thee  unblam'd?    Since  God  is  IJghl, 

"  And  never  bat  in  Boappraached  light 

"  Dwelt  from  eternity  :  dwelt  then  in  thee. 

"  Bright  effluence  of  bright  eueoce  increate. 

"  Or  hear'st  tliou  rather  pare  ethereal  atreani, 

"  Whose  fountain  who  shall  tcU  ?     Before  the  atui, 

"  Before  the  heaven*  than  Kert,  and  at  the  voice 
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•*  Of  God,  as  vitk  a  aaatlc 

<«  Tlie  rifliiig  voiid  of  vsten  ^aA 

**  Won  from  tbe  roid  tad  fdmlcai 

«'  And  chiefly  thov,  O  Sfinit,  tkM 

•*  Before  mil  temple*  the  vpnght 

**  Instruct  me,  for  thoa  knov'ft ; 

••  Wart  preMSt,  and  wiA  mighty 

**  I>0¥e-Uke  tat^ft  broodiaf  am  the 

**  And  mad*ct  it  pregnant 

«<  ninmine  ;  what  is  lov, 

**  That  to  the  height  of  this  greai 

"  I  may  assert  eternal  Prondeaee. 

"  And  justify  the  vays  of  God  to  men." 

'*  Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best. 
*'  And  lore  with  fear  the  only  God;  to  walk 
"  As  in  his  presence ;  erer  to  obaerre 
"  His  proridenoe ;  snd  on  him  sole  depead, 
"  Merciful  orer  all  his  works,  wi^  good 
<*  Still  orerooming  evil,  and  by  imaD 
*'  Accomplished  great  things,  by  ^ings  deemed  weak 
"  Subrerting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wiie 
*'  By  simply  medi ;  that  suffering  for  truth*i  sake 
.  *'  Is  fortitude  to  highest  Tictory, 
'<  And  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life ; 
**  Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
"  Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  erer  blemed/* 

If  power  be  the  faculty  which  preseuU  uk 
most  clearly  and  forcibly  with  ideas  that  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  thought,  there  is 
then  a  power  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  ^ul>• 
limity — a  power  in  the  language  of  the  affec- 
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life  —  creatores  that  ''in  waters  glide/'  or 
^  stately  tread  the  earth,"  or  "  lowly  creep,"* 
and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  the  work  and 
the  care  of  an  Almighty  hand ;  but  where  is 
the  iresh  impulse  of  underiating  will  to  wor- 
ship that  Almighty  Father  ?  will  it  return 
with  the  contemplation  of  his  attributes,  and 
stimulate  us  to  a  more  faithful  service,  or  in* 
spire  a  holier  love  ? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  would  limit 
the  means  appointed  by  Omnipotence  for  win- 
ning back  the  wanderer  from  the  fold,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible studiously  to  examine,  and  seriously  to 
consider  the  well  directed  aim  of  Milton's 
genius,  without  feeling  a  fresh  conviction  that 
such  should  be  the  high  and  glorious  purpose 
of  all  human  intellect — to  dignify  the  immortal 
nature  of  man — to  throw  open,  as  far  as  hu 
man  powers  permit,  the  great  plan  of  Divine 
benevolence,  and  to  teach  the  important  lesson, 
that  where  we  cannot  wholly  understand,  we 
may  humbly  admire,  and  where  we  cannot 
penetrate,  we  should  trust. 

In  connection  with  mental  power,  there  re- 
mains some  distinction  to  be  made  in  its  mo<le 
of  operation.     There  is  a  power  of   intellect, 
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and  a  power  of  feeling.  The  writings  of  Pope 
bear  the  most  Gtriking  evidence  of  the  fonmr, 
those  of  ByroD  will  serve  as  an  exampl«  of 
the  latter.  Pope  addresses  himself  to  mu^ 
reason,  and  wields  conviction  tike  a  ihunda- 
bolt.  Byron  appeals  to  the  soul  through  ill 
strong  sympathies  and  passions,  and  sprNdl 
over  it  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  wings  oft 
dark  angel.  But  the  genius  of  Milton  combin- 
ing the  powers  of  both,  and  pausir^  in  its 
flight  from  heaven  to  hell,  treads  the  verdant 
paths  of  Eden  with  the  footsteps  of  humaBitTt 
reposes  in  the  bowers  of  earthly  bliss,  or  pours 
the  lamentation  of  a  broken  and 
spirit  over  the  first  sad  exile  of  the  pro 
of  sin  and  death. 

We  cannot  complete  our  tribute 
power  of  Milton's  mind,  without  referring  lo 
his  prose,  as  well  as  his  poetical  compositioas ; 
and  here  we  find  that  strong  internal  evidence 
of  his  catling  and  capability  to  work  out  what 
mankind  in  future  ages  should  wonder  at  snd 
approve;  accompanied  with  a  deeply  reveren- 
tial feeling,  that  even  with  such  capabilities,  he 
was  but  an  humble  instrumeut  whose  highest 
office  was  to  assist  and  promote  the  purposes 
of  the  Most   High.    And  when  he  levels  the 
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powerful  aim  of  his  majestic  mind  against  the 
abuse,  and  the  oppression  of  a  sufiering  church, 
it  is  with  the  full  conviction  that  such  is  the 
solemn  duty  laid  upon  his  soui. 

'*  For  surelj  (he  icknowledget)  to  crery  good  and  pescemble 
BMLn,  it  mutt  in  nature  needs  be  a  hatefol  thing  to  be  the  dia- 
pleaier  and  moleater  of  thoniands;  much  better  wonld  it 
Uke  him  doubtleia  to  be  the  messenger  of  gladness  and  con- 
tentment, whieh  is  his  chief  intended  business  to  all  man- 
kind, but  that  thej  resist  and  oppose  their  own  true  happi- 
ness. But  when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and 
blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring  blast,  it  lies  not  in  man*8  wiU  what 
he  shaU  say,  or  what  he  shall  conceaL'* 

Milton  then  describes,  in  language  scarcely 
less  remarkable  for  its  power  than  for  its 
poetical  fervour,  the  self-upbraidings  he  should 
ever  have  heard  in  after  life,  had  he  neglected 
this  high  and  holy  call  to  rescue  the  church 
from  degradation. 

*'  Timorous  and  ungrateful,  the  church  of  God  is  now 
again  at  the  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies,  and  thou  bewail- 
cat ;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bewailing  ?  when  time 
was,  thou  couldst  not  find  a  syllable  of  aU  that  thou  hast 
read,  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf.  Yet  ease  and  letsure 
was  giten  thee  for  thy  retired  thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of 
other  men.  Thou  hast  the  diligence,  the  parts,  the  language 
of  a  man,  if  a  rain  subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified ; 
but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  church  was  to  be  pleaded, 
for  which  purpose  that  tongue  was  giren  thee  which  thou 
hast ;  God  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his  lea- 
lous  serrmnts,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  oeast ;  from  hence- 
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fenwi  W  tbt  wUck  doc  an  bndtkk  alace  hiA  Mdt 
Ifa*.  Or  cW  I  (feMU  kaie  heard  in  the  other  car;  diKkfid 
lai  nvr  m  be  set  B^fat  b*.  Cbe  chnrck  hath  nov  nemat 
Iw  hir  AitoVMn  sftEr  the  aBwcarwd  Uboan  at  mtajim 
■Mcnnwat*  that  mmd  ap  in  her  drfnxv  :  thoa  alio  voaUri 
Hts  ifB*  t^«  M  thaxr  timooft  thai  ot  their  jo;:  t«l 
^M«i)n  thaa !  vhctc  caaK  Aa>  iko«  any  irofd  or  deed  of 
Itmm  «hkh  si^  h«c  haa^ard  her  pewx?  vUlenrOM 
«M  ■■«  tab.  vniu.iK' knk,i>  the  alM  of  other  aei-i 
Mlisw  fr»Jt«:»  ^d  saL  Daiv  bo*  bo*  to  bi}  or  ds  nf- 
AiiV  hMBr  thaa  th;  fctver  rioth  avl  iahmj :  v  if  thoa 


feiAtoaaa  »  chrwif.  <ial  of  the  pMafal  Herila  of  o^  ma: 
^■C  hrfw  waa  th;  va.  b  BO«  Ih;  drntT,  to  be  abfect  nd 
■  wHIUm  TWw.  ud  iKh  like  liiwiiai  m  thtm.  -vaU  Wr 
ha^  VT  vac^  dufr.  a^  bj  ncB  aoi^.  Bat  aov  In  Ikii 
mil  Jrijiii  I  ■■!>  aim  niiiiilni  I Wrc gained «i1h good 
m^  md  taiaCk  bt  ebia  Bj^  right  al  laiwiiiiat  the  trihab- 
Hmma  df  the  ^sreh.  if  ihe  ihoaU  safer,  whea  ocben,  thtf 
haav  macvnd  BochiBf  fat  her  Mkc.  harv  mi(  the  hoaoar  ta 
Biat  if  ahe  lift   hb 


The  poet  then  deicnbe»  ue  xt£% 
compass  of  the  work  vluch  he  oiateapiaKd, 
speaking  onifonnij  of  the  zreai  ezj&ym-jusaM.  -J 
extraordinary  intellect  a^  a  gift  to  be  t^jdmr- 
sively  devoted  to  the  hocovr  and  tsftrvccoQ  o< 
his  countr\',  and  the  glory  of  hk  God. 


To 


tbrone  end  U{mym%^  at  Go^t 
works,  sod  what  he  wmMen  to  be 

ia  his  church ;    to  sbif 

tamti ;  the  deeds  sad   tiiiw|ifcs  of 

dmng  Tsfiantly  throvgh  £nth 

to  deplore  the  general  relapses  of 

God*8  tnie  worship.     I^^Mtfr.  whatsuefei  ia  leligiua  is  hair 

oad  sublime,  ia  rirtae  siniaMe  or  grave,  ■hsfsoim    hath 

passion  or  admirstioa  ia  all  the  chaages  of  that  whsch  is 

called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  sabtkties  or  refluxes 

of  man's  thoughts  from  within  ;  all  these  dungs  with  a  solid 

and  treatable  smoothness  to  point  out  and  describe.     Teachiag 

oirer  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  rirtae  through  all  the 

iastances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to  those  especially  of 

soft  and  delicious  temper,  who  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 

truth  herself,  unless  they  see  her  elegantly  dressed;   that 

whereas  the  paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged 

and  difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant,  they 

wiD  then  appear  to  all  men  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they 

were  nigged  and  difficult  indeed. 

"  A  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth, 
or  the  vapours  of  wine  ;  like  that  which  (lows  at  waste  from 
^e  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a 
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■tovari  W  thtf  wUdi  ddne  am  bndtiih  alBDce  ha^  tnli 
Am>  Or  die  1  iboold  hs*c  licutl  in  the  other  ear ;  ilntUid 
■kl  ew  to  be  fct  Ugfct  b;,  the  dmrd  hath  now  omeoi 
kv  late  dutiLHU  after  the  nnwearied  labonn  of  mmbj  iM 
liae  Mil  mill  that  itood  up  in  her  defence ;  thoa  alao  voaUrt 
take  mpoa  tbee  to  duie  ■mongit  them  of  their  joy:  bri 
whMafaie  thoa  ?  oltere  caait  thoa  ihow  an j  word  or  dnd  •( 


ddat  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  ia  the  alma  ot  otter  matFl 
mUtb  pmdance  and  Md.  Dan  not  now  to  aaf  or  da  nj- 
tUaC  better  than  th;  former  aloth  and  inftm;;  wifttN 
danat,  thon  doat  ispodentlr  to  make  a  thriR;  [iiiii  liiw  (f 
hwliliwui  to  thpelf,  oat  of  the  painAiI  meiita  of  other  mM) 
what  before  waa  th;  tin,  ii  now  thj  dnty,  to  be  al^ect  tad 
woftiileaa.  These,  and  tncb  like  leaaoni  ai  theae,  woald  kait 
been  mj  matini  dailj.  and  mjr  eren  aong.  Bnt  sow  b;  lUi 
littla  AUgCDOe,  mark  what  a  privikge  I  have  gained  wiaioal 
aaen  and  talnta.  to  daim  m;  ri^t  of  lamenting  the  tribak* 
tioni  of  the  chnrch,  if  ahe  ihoold  nUTer,  when  otheq,  Art 
hare  Tentured  nothiof  for  her  uke,  haTe  not  the  hanov  to 
be  admitted    monmen.     Bat  if  ahe  lift  up  ber  droaffaf 


tbe  itrong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhapi  leave  loine- 
thing  M  writtMi  to  tflet  time*,  u  tbir  ahonld  not  wiUuigljF 
let  it  die." 

The  poet  then  describes  tbe  high  and  mighty 
compass  of  the  work  which  he  contemplated, 
apeaking  uniformly  of  the  great  endowment  of 
extraordinary  intellect  as  a  gift  to  be  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  honour  and  instruction  of 
his  country,  and  the  glory  of  his  God. 

-'To  eelebrste  in  glorion*  and  lofty  hymni  the 

throne  and  equipage  of  God'i  ilmightineu,  and  what  he 
■orki,  and  what  he  auflers  (o  be  nrraught  with  high  proTidence 
in  bli  church ;  to  >lng  Ticlorioui  agooiei  of  martyn  and 
•ainta  -,  the  deedi  and  trrumphi  of  jiut  and  pioHi  natloBt. 
doing  valianlly  through  faith  againat  the  enemiea  of  Chriat ; 
to  deplore  the  general  relapaei  of  kingilomi  from  juitice  and 
God'i  tme  worship.  Iiasll;.  whataoeier  in  religion  ia  holy 
and  aublimp,  in  virtue  amiahle  or  grave,  whattoever  hath 
paiaion  or  admiration  in  all  the  changea  of  thai  which  in 
called  fortune  from  without,  or  the  wily  iiibtletiea  or  retluiei 
of  man')  Ihoughta  from  within  ;  all  theae  IhiuKi  with  a  lolid 
and  treatable  imoothneii  to  point  out  and  deBcribe.  Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue  through  all  the 
inataneei  of  ciampkt.  with  lach  Jelighl  to  tboae  eapedally  of 
■oft  and  deliciout  temper,  who  will  not  «i  much  ailoak  npon 
truth  heraeir,  onleaa  they  aee  her  elegantly  drciied ;  that 
whereaa  the  path*  of  honeity  and  good  life  appear  now  ragged 
and  difGcnlt,  though  they  be  indeed  eary  and  pteaaant,  they 
will  tlicu  appear  lo  all  men  raij  and  pleuaat,  Ihon^  they 
were  rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

"  A  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth, 

or  the  vapours  of  wine  ;  like  that  which  flom  at  vraite  firom 
the  pen  of  aomc  vulgar  amouitt,  or  the  trcncber  ftiry  of  a 
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rhymiag  parasite  r  nor  lo  be  obUiBcil  Ii;  (be  birocMki 
dtme  Memory  inii  her  nrvn  iJaughC«n,  bsl  bf  dcTOiit  pn 
Id  that  elernal  Spirit,  who  c*D  enrich  iritli  all  uitcraoi*  imi 
knavledge ;  and  lends  uot  hin  seraphim.  Kith  the  hallcfd 
fin*  or  his  altar,  to  tuocb  and  pariff  ttic  I(|>>  <t(  ahoa  bt 


This  ia  indeed  quoting  at  gi«at  leagUi,  bul 
the  temptatioD  is  great  also,'to  su|>poft  witli 
the  highest  authority  what  has  been  assertnt, 
thitt  true  mental  power  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  existence,  and  thai 
the  nobteBt  exercise  of  this  power  is  to  promote 
the  iiilellectual  happiness,  as  well  as  the  mon\ 
good  of  the  humaa  family,  and  to  "justify  the 
ivays  of  God  to  man." 

We  know  not  that  our  language  cootaios 
anything  comparable  in  poetic  fervour,  and 
fiublimity,  and  power,  to  the  solemn  appeal  to 
the  Divine  Being  with  which  Milton  closes  hh 
second  book  on  the  Reformation.  After  stim* 
ming  up  a  list  of  evils  present,  and  to  come,  he 


' '  1  do  now  feel  mfaelf  inwrspped  on  the  inddcn 

into  those  muei  and  labarynths  of  hideous  and  dreadfa] 
thoughts,  that  which  way  to  get  oat,  or  which  way  to  end,  1 
know  not,  onleaR  1  turn  mine  ejes,  and  with  jour  help  lift 
up  my  hands  to  that  eternal  and  propitious  throne,  when 
nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and  refnge  to  the  diitreaa«t  of 
mortal  aappliants.     Asditwereaihametoleave  theacMriow 


! 
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Uuwghts  tett  piouly  Uun  the  haithtfw  were  wont  to  concUule 
their  grvrer  dUcoimet. 

**  Tbon  therefore  that  attest  in  light  and  glory  nnapproach- 
able.  Parent  of  angels  and  men  !  next  thee  I  implore,  omni- 
potent King,  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose  natnre 
thoa  didst  assume,  ineffable  and  ererlasting  lore !  and  thon, 
the  third  subsistence  of  difine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit, 
the  }oj  and  solace  of  created  things  1  one  Tripersonal  god- 
head 1  look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring 
church,  leare  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these  importunate 
wobres,  that  wait  and  think  long  till  they  derour  thy  tender 
flock ;  these  wild  boars  that  have  broke  into  thy  Tineyard, 
and  left  the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy 
•errants.  O  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damned  designs, 
that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit,  ex- 
pecting the  watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those  dreadfU 
locusts  and  scorpions,  to  reiuToWe  us  in  that  pitchy  cloud  of 
infernal  darkness,  where  we  shall  nerer  more  see  the  sun  of 
thy  truth  again,  nerer  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  nerer 
more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing.  Be  mored  with  pity  at 
the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies 
labouring  under  her  throes,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges 
of  more  dreaded  calamities. 

**  O  thou,  that,  after  the  impetuous  rage  of  five  bloody 
inundations,  and  the  succeeding  sword  of  intestine  war, 
soaking  the  land  in  her  own  gore,  didst  pity  the  sad  and 
ceaseless  revolution  of  our  swift  and  thick  coming  sorrows  $ 
when  we  were  quite  breathless,  out  of  thy  free  grace  didat 
motion  peace,  and  terms  of  covenant  with  us  ;  and  have  firal 
well  nigh  freed  us  firom  antichristian  thraldom,  didst  bnild  up 
tiiis  Britannic  empire  to  a  glorious  and  enviable  height,  with 
all  her  daughter  islands  about  her  ;  stay  us  in  this  feUdty^  UC 
not  the  obstinacy  of  our  half  obedience  and  will- worship  briog 
forth  that  viper  of  sedition,  that  for  fourscore  years  hath 
been  breeding  to  eat  through  the  entrails  of  our  peace  {  but 
Jet  her  cast  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of  this 
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traruling  tad  Hinibbiiig  kingilotn  i  tbftt  we  raajr  stilt  rtmaa- 
ber  in  our  soUmn  thuikigiTiugs.  how  Air  ni,  Ilie  Nonhm 
Oceaa  even  to  tha  froieii  Tbule  waa  (cattered  iritli  tk 
proud  ihipKreeks  of  ihe  SpKoisli  Annul*,  and  the  >(>;■■* 
of  hell  numclEfld,  and  mule  ta  gire  op  her  coDCeiU  it- 
MruEtion,  ere  she  could  vgot  it  In  thu  horrible  uul  lUxae' 
blut." 

Milton  then  goes  oa  witli  somewhat  too 
much  of  the  rancour  of  a  zealot  to  sdgmatiw 
and  condemn  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but 
stitl  his  language  is  so  perfectly  illustratire  of 
what  we  have  attempted  to  describe  as  mental 
power,  that  we  conclude  only  w-ith  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Of  those  whom  he  has  been  de- 
nouncing, he  says, 

"  IjCt  Aem  take  coiuimI  together,  and  let  it  eomt  u 
nought  i  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  it ;  let  then 
gather  themselvea,  aad  be  acattered ;  let  them  embattle 
themselves,  and  be  broken  ;  let  tbem  embattle  and  be  broken, 
for  thou  art  with  as. 

"  Then,  amidst  the  hymuB  and  hallelujaha  of  saints,  some 
one  may  perbaps  be  heard  offering  at  high  straini  in  neir  and 
lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine  merciei  and 
marvellous  judgements  in  this  land  tbrooghoBt  all  agea; 
wberebj  this  great  and  warlike  nation,  instructed  and  innivd 
to  the  fervent  end  coiitinnal  practice  of  truth  and  righteoui- 
ness,  and  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  old  licea,  ma; 
press  OD  hard  to  that  high  and  happy  erouIatioD  to  be  found 
the  soberest,  wisest,  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  daj, 
when  thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-expected  King,  ahah 
open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  sereral  kingdoms  of  the  worU, 
and  distributing  national  honour*  and  rewards  to  religion* 
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and  just  commonwealths,  shall  pat  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
through  hearen  and  earth  ;  where  they  undoubtedly,  that  by 
their  labours,  counsels,  and  prayen,  have  been  earnest  for 
tke  common  good  of  religion  and  their  coantry,  shall  receive 
abore  the  inferior  orders  of  the  blessed,  the  regal  addition 
of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones  into  their  glorious 
titles,  and  in  supereminence  of  beatific  vision,  prr>grefiing 
the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp 
inseparable  hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  overmeasure  for 
crer* 

**  But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  impairing  and  diminution 
of  the  true  faith,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of  their  coontry, 
Mpire  to  high  dignity,  rule,  and  promotion  here,  after  a 
■hameful  end  in  this  life,  shall  be  thrown  down  eternally  into 
the  darlcest  and  deepest  gulf  of  hell,  where  under  the  despiteful 
control,  the  trample  and  spurn  of  all  the  other  damned,  that 
in  the  anguish  of  their  torture,  shall  have  no  other  ease  thaA 
to  exercise  a  raving  and  be»tial  tyranny  over  them  as  iLcir 
slaTes  and  negros,  they  shall  remain  in  that  plight  for  ever, 
the  basest,  lowermost,  the  mokt  dejected,  most  nciderf'xit,  aA4 
down  trodden  vassalj  of  {•erditioa." 


Taste,  the  lai.^  ., ned  of  the  four  requi- 
sites for  writing  poetry,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  because  its  sphere  of  operation 
belongs  so  much  to  the  medium  through  which 
poetical  ideas  are  conveyed,  that  even  where 
impression,  imagination,  and  power  exist,  we 
may  lose  by  the  absence  of  taste,  all  the  sen- 
sible effect  of  their  presence,  as  well  as  all  the 
pleasure  naturally  arising  from  their  combined 
influence. 

We  speak  of  taste  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
tlie  medium  of  the  poet's  ideas,  because  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he 
uses  a  higher  faculty,  (or  rather  a  higher  and 
more  profound  exercise  of  the  same,) — the  fa- 
culty of  judgment;  in  its  nature  so  nearly 
allied  to  taste,  that  we  are  inclined  to  describe 
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taste  as  a  superficial  application  of  judg- 
ment'. Both  are  faculties  whose  office  it  is  to 
take  note  of  the  fitness  of  things  generally, 
the  one  by  casual  observation  of  them,  the 
other  by  mature  consideration  of  their  nature. 
Taste  applies  chiefly  to  those  qualities  which 
immediately  strike  our  attention  without  much 
exercise  of  thought,  such  as  beauty  and  har- 
mony; while  judgment  admits  within  its  com- 
pass the  weightier  considerations  of  present 
utility,  and  ultimate  good. 

If,  for  example,  we  say  of  a  lady  that  she 
dresses  with  taste ;  we  mean  with  due  regard 
to  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of  colours,  and 
general  suitableness  to  her  appearance — if 
with  judgment,  we  mean  with  regard  to  her 
pecuniary  means,  her  character,  and  station  in 
life ;  but  the  operation  of  the  mind  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  taste,  and  judgment  is  the  same, 
differing  only  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  is 
applied.  In  both  cases  we  draw  conclusions 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered, those  of  which  taste  takes  cognizance, 
being  superficial  and  evident  to  the  senses, 
its  conclusions  are  prompt,  and  immediate ; 
and  thus  it  erroneously  obtains  the  chHTturUit 
of  an  intuitive  power,  directing  the  choice  at 
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E  b>  what  IS  most  sahmble,  or  be&L     In  the 


1  ananscment  trf"  a  group  of  flowers,  we 
MC  mpt  to  sappooe  it  is  an  instioctive  impulse 
tj-  which  tlieT  are  so  placed  before  i»,  u  to 
ttftair  tbetr  beaatiea  to  the  greatest  adran- 
a^c,  and  produce  the  nkoet  agreeable  effect; 
bat  It  lA  ID  het  upon  cooclnsi<Mis  previously 
Aanra  frooi  the  principles  of  pleasure,  that  the 
■Bd  opoates  in  cootrastii^  the  colonrs  so  as 
to  Bake  ooe  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  another, 
and  combtuif^  the  whole  gronp  so  as  to  render 
noc  aoiT  colour,  bat  form,  and  character  condu- 
ci»e  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

If  taste  and  Judgmmt  differ  only  in  being 
exercis*^  upou  different  subjects,  it  may  be 
ashed,  why  then  are  not  the  iodiTidnals  best 
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All  bonqaet  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  should 
have  clear  perceptions  of  form  and  colour ;  in 
order  to  invent  laws  for  the  government  of 
nations,  or  systematize  the  thoughts  and  ''  ima- 
ginations of  man's  heart/'  we  must  have  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  physical  force,  and  moral  good,  of 
action,  and  motive,  of  power,  and  integrity. 

It  is  a  familiar,  but  not  the  less  important 
and  comprehensive  fact,  that  every  thing  has 
a  proper  place ;  and  the  faculty  which  enables 
us  to  ascertain  by  instantaneous  perception 
what  is,  or  is  not  the  proper  place  of  any  object, 
is-  taste — that  by  which  we  ascertain  the  same 
fact  by  conviction  is  judgment.  We  admire, 
and  derive  pleasure  from  the  operation  of  the 
fixmer ;  we  reverence,  and  derive  benefit  from 
that  of  the  latter.  Our  looks,  words,  movements, 
and  trifling  pursuits  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  taste ;  nor  let  its  superficial  character  lessen 
the  value  of  this  universal  test  of  beauty  and 
harmony,  which  are  the  two  grand  sources 
of  our  enjoyment.  It  is  not  the  profound 
nature  of  the  cases  in  which  it  acts,  but  their 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life,  as  well  as  their  immense  variety  and  num- 
ber, which  renders  the  influence  of  taste  so 
important  to  our  happiness.   If  from  the  causes 
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upon  which  it  operates,  we  ar*  liable  to  r 
puin  or  pleasure  every  momunt  of  our  l!»«, 
the  cultivation  of  this  faculty  Diuet  indeed  bt 
of  DO  inconsiderable  weight  in  tiie  ftggn-gsu 
of  liunaan  affairs ;  yet  how  to  cultivate  it  so  u 
ultimately  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  it » 
delicate  and  ditEcult  question.  Refined  U> 
the  most  acute  perception  of  all  the  degrees 
which  lie  between  the  remote  extremes  of 
beauty  and  deformity — of  pleasure  and  pain, 
taste  is*  any  thing  but  a  blessing  ;  unless  where 
there  is  judgment  to  go  deeper  into  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  things,  and  to  discover  a  mor^ 
good  beneath  a  physical  evil;  because  the 
outward  aspect  of  our  world,  even  with  all  its 
loveliness,  and  the  external  character  of  our 
circumstances,  even  with  all  our  enjoyments, 
are  such  as  often  to  present  pictures  repulsive 
and  abhorrent  to  perceptions  more  delicate 
than  deep.  But  the  cultivation  of  taste  when 
confined  as  it  ought  to  be  to  its  proper  place, 
and  limited  to  its  proper  degree,  is  eminently 
conducive  to  our  happiness,  and  eventually  to 
our  good.  Taste  should  even  rule  itself,  and 
set  bounds  to  its  own  existence,  for  its  laws  are 
as  much  violated  when  we  are  too  sublime  for 
useful  service,  and  too  dehcate  for   dutv,   as 
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when  we  descend  to  the  uie  of  Tolgmr  epithets, 
and  ape  the  absurdities  of  oar  inferiors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  unmediate  application  of 
taste,  we  seldom  wholly  approTe  of  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  past   ages.     That  the 
same   astonishing   productions    of   art    which 
adorned  the  most  enlightened  eras  of  Grrectan 
history,  should  remain  to  be  models  of  excel- 
lence at  the  present  day,  is  because  of  their 
relation  to  the  senses,  whose  power  in  assisting 
the  judgment  is  limited  to  a  degree  of  culti- 
nation;     but    language    and    social    customs 
having  more  immediate  relation  to  the  intel- 
lectual  and   moral  constitution   of  man,   are 
continually  fluctuating,  or  progressing,  without 
any  perceptible  limitation  to  their  capability  of 
improvement.     We  cannot  look  back  to  the 
literature  of  the  past  century,  and  pay  our  just 
tribute  to  its  superiority  in  force  of  expression, 
without  at  the  same  time  being  struck  with 
words  and  phrases,  which  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  arrest  our  attention,  and  often  impede, 
by  the  difference  of  their  associations,  our  per- 
ception of  their  sense  and  application.     Indeed 
so  wide  is  this  difference,  that   many  minds 
endowed    with  fine  taste  and   sensibility,  are 
now  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of 
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speare;  tliougb    we  own   there  is 
I  lo  suspect  of  such  tniads,  that  thoyut 

(teticiQQt  botli  ill  iraaginntion  and  power,  urthe^ 

would    upn"«tinnnlilv     I>e     Ijfied     aljOFC    wlial 


appeiti  ' 
dinaryi 
Diighty 
a.  great  lu 
these  last 
tiny  perce] 
c-xtraL'tin^ 


frditiesof  tbisextnor- 
nUled  splendour  of  bi« 
de  to  the  brUlisnce  of 
tveals  a  world  of  glory, 
vke  the  hglit  of  tbeir 
iai  spots  of  shade,  aiui 
he  rank  nettle  or  the 


waudering  weed,  cry  out  that  by  their  own 
dehcacy  they  have  made  this  laudable  disco- 
very. Better  would  it  beeeero  an  elevated  sont 
to  pasB  on,  and  leave  Buch  blemishes  uuikk 
ticed ;  or  to  prove  its  just  and  noble  admiratioii 
of  true  genius,  rather  than  its  capability  of 
discovering  petty  faults. 

Where  the  poet  is  gilled  with  judgment,  and 
not  with  taste,  he  is  compelled  to  ponder  at 
every  verse;  and  wliile  he  weighs  the  merit  <rf 
his  subject,  compares  his  ideas,  and  new 
models  liis  expressions,  the  warmth  of  his 
poetic  fervour  is  expended,  and  that  which 
ought  to  appear  to  us  as  if  it  flowed  from  s 
natural  and  irrepressible  impulse,  becomes 
painful  and  laborious,  both  to  himself,  and  to 
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his  reudois.  But  lie  who  is  gifted  with  r  higli 
degree  of  taste,  calls  in  tbe  aid  of  this  impor- 
tant t'ttciilty,  tlie  lively  cxerctBe  of  whose  im- 
mediate power  directs  him  to  the  choice  of 
e\prei>sions  lu  which  to  clothe  hts  ideas,  strik- 
ing out  what  is  defective,  and  selecting  what  is 
appropriate,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  instan- 
taneous impulse.  One  kind  uf  mt^tre  admits 
of  a  pompous  array  of  words,  another  of  ex- 
pressions volatile  and  gay  —  one  of  abrupt 
and  broken,  another  uf  smooth  and  flowing 
sentences.  One  subject  re<]uiro8  a  correspon- 
dence of  solemn  or  melancholy  sound,  another 
of  the  rapid  movements  which  belong  to  lively 
joy.  One  scene  calls  forth  the  glowing  or- 
nament of  eastern  magnificence,  another,  the 
cold  majesty  of  the  frozen  north.  For  ihr 
description  of  one  passion  the  poet  must  adorn 
his  muse  with  the  attributes  of  love  and  beauty. 
for  anothtir  he  must  place  in  her  hand  thr 
lighted  brand  of  fury  and  destruction.  AH 
this  is  the  work  of  taste,  and  when  no  law, 
either  intellectual  or  moral  has  been  violated  ; 
when  the  customs  and  regulations  of  society 
have  been  consulted,  and  no  feeling  or  prejudice 
ofl'ended  ;  when  propriety,  and  order,  and  har- 
mony, have  niled  the  poet's  theme,  and  verHc ; 
o2 
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and  when  supreme  reg:ard  has  been  pani 
beauty,  both  in  its  physical  au<l  mtelleclint 
character,  we  may  confideatly  pronounce  tW 
writer  to  have  possessed  a  more  than  curamon 
share  of  taste. 

On  this  subject  we  may  go  yet  farther.  Wc 
may  say  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  that  it  loiikai 
lb(i  nearest  approach  to  what  we  an:  tit  the 
habit  of  caUing  iuepiration ;  becauee  il  u  the 
direct  rule  of  propriety  in  action :  and  wen 
the  perceptions  of  man  so  quick  and  clear » 
to  carry  the  same  principle  along  with  him 
through  all  the  transactions  of  his  life,  he 
would  always  act  rightly.  But,  beyond  the 
surface  of  things,  man  is  unable  to  Judge  at 
sight.  Reflection  requires  time  and  efTort,  olten 
more  of  both  than  he  is  willing  to  bestow, 
and  even  when  he  is  willing,  the  right  period 
of  action  is  lost  before  he  has  decided  upon  the 
right  means. 

By  contemplating  the  character  and  operation 
of  taste,  we  arrive  at  a  dim  and  distant  percep- 
tion of  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  and  even  this  imperfect  view  reveals  a 
world  of  wonder  in  which  imagination  is  be- 
wildered, and  understanding  lost.  We  know 
the  rapidity  of  thought  with  which  we  decide 
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in  a"niofil%Ht,  «Ten  during  an'  in^taabtneiiuk 
movement,  which  ia  the  most  graceful,  the 
most  effective,  or  the  best  mode  of  acting ;  and 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  derogating  from  the 
supreme  majesty  to  suppose  that  the  same 
effort  of  omnipotent  mind,  created  out  of  Chaos 
a  universe  of  worlds,  not  only  designing  their 
form  and  regulating  their  movements,  in  the 
centre  of  infinity;  but  also  designing  and 
regulating  their  internal  constitution,  down  to 
the  slightest  impulse  of  an  infant's  will,  the 
meanest  weed  that  lurks  within  the  forest  glade, 
or  the  minutest  insect  that  skims  along  the 
surface  of  the  summer  lake.  The  power  of 
judging  when  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
operation  constitutes  the  superiority  of  man 
above  the  brutes;  the  power  of  judging  uni- 
versally, instantaneously,  and  infallibly  belongs 
to  God  alone. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, that  the  faculty  of  taste  in  the  single 
consideration  of  its  mode  of  operating,  beara 
an  humble  relation  to  what  we  conceive  of  in- 
fallibility ;  because  its  decisions  are  so  prompt 
as  to  apply  to  immediate  action,  and  so  ex- 
tended as  to  comprehend  all  relative  circum- 
stances ;    or  else  it  does  not  exist :  fur  let  a 


for  how  aboold  that  judgment  be  a  lest  of 
merit,  to  which  merit  is  neither  apparent  nor 
intelligible  ?  The  gallery  audience  in  a  theatre 
may  be  well  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the 
height,  the  breadth,  the  complexion,  or  the 
agility  of  a  favourite  actor  ;  but  v^ho  would 
appeal  to  them  to  know  whether  he  had  exhi- 
bited to  the  life  the  workings  of  deep-seated 
feeling,  or  entered  into  the  mental  mysteries  oi 
cm  intellectual  character  I  When,  therefore, 
we  speak  of  the  majority  of  opinions  being  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  taste, 
we  would  confine  those  opinions,  not  merely  to 
a  few  learned  men,  the  established  critics  and 
censors  of  the  day,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
enlightened  public,  who  constitute  a  commu- 
nity too  numerous  for  long  continued  prejudice, 
and  too  intelligent  for  egregious  error. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  false 
taste  sometimes  prevail,  even  amongst  this 
conmiunity,  as  in  the  case  of  Byron,*  whose 
poetry  so  powerfully  aflTected  men's  minds,  um 

*  The  mequalitiet  of  Byron^s  style,  naturally  lead  the  writer 
to  speak  of  his  poetry  in  a  manner  that  may  at  timrs  appear 
paradoxical :  this  remark  of  course  can  only  apply  to  thi*  r«. 
tremes,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  mind,  to  which  hit  rratntrW 
genius  sometimes  descended. 
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to  leave  behind  it  a  disrelJBh  for  all  other?    A 

false  taste  may  exist  amongst  the  frw,  fwmt 
pailial  impressions,  and  local  y>rejudicea;  bat 
a  false  taste  can  only  exist  auioogst  the  maaTi 
from  tbe  universality  of  the  same  inipresetone 
false  to  the  principles  of  nature,  and  ihe  same 
))re|udicea  opposed  to  the  principles  of  good 
BenEe ;  a  phenomenon  which  it  is  not  often  oar 
misfortune  to  behold  ;  and  1  should  account  for 
the  extraordinary  bias  given  to  the  public  tas(« 
hy  the  works  of  Byron,  as  arising  from  the 
power  of  his  genius  rather  than  the  peculiarity 
of  his  style :  and  the  generality  of  readers  not 
giving  themselves  trouble  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion, they  are  still  thirsting  for  the  same 
style,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  it  connected 
with  the  same  genius.  Happy  would  it  he  for 
mankind,  for  pubhc  taste,  and  pubhc  morals, 
if  the  same  mind,  puritied  from  all  alloy,  could 
return  again  to  earth,  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  same  power  may  he  directed  to  higher 
purposes  without  losing  its  influence,  and  the 
same  beauty,  and  the  same  harmony,  be  touched 
by  a  hand  more  true  to  the  principles  of  eternal 
happiness. 

In  looking  for  instances  of  the  display  of 
taste  in  poetry,  it  is  neceesary  to  confine  our 
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observatioQ  to  the  present  times;  for  as  me 
have  before  remarked,  that  which  was  io  strict 
accordance  with  good  taste  a  century  ago,  is 
not  so  now  ;  because  the  difierent  customs  and 
manners  of  mankind  have  introduced  difleient 
associations;  and  expressions  which  formerly 
conveyed  none  but  elevated  and  refined  ideas, 
are  now  connected  with  those  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  works  of  Milton  would  have  afforded  the 
finest  example  of  taste,  as  well  as  power,  in  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  because  in  cases  where 
the  senses  have  dominion — the  accordance  of 
sense  with  sound,  for  instance — he  is  inimitable. 
But  the  language  of  Milton  is  sometimes  too 
quaint  for  modem  ears,  and  in  his  pages  we 
occasionally  meet  with  single  words  that 
startle  us  with  associations  foreign  to  what  is 
now  considered  as  poetical. 

We  cannot  quote  a  more  perfect  example  of 
taste  in  modern  language,  than  the  writings  of 
our  poet  Campbell,  in  which,  especially  his 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  ill-chosen  word,  or  an  idea  not  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
grace.  The  presence  of  taste  being,  however 
imperceptible,  except  by  the  absence  of  faults, 
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'*  WlMMe  race,  unyielding  as  their  natire  storm, 

**  Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form  ; 

"  Yet,  at  thy  call,  the  hardy  tar  pursued, 

**  Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  but  unsubdued, 

"  Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  afar, 

**  The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  northern  star: 

*'  Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  before, 

**  Hyaenas  in  the  wild,  and  mermaids  on  the  shore ; 

**  Till,  led  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliff  sublime, 

'*  He  found  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 

*•  A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defend, 

**  Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  friend  I** 

TTie  idea  conveyed  in  the  following  lines,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  poetic  mind.  Otliers  seem  to 
have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have  done  more 
ample  justice  to  the  feeling,  than  the  elegant 
bard  from  whom  we  quote. 

'*  Who  that  would  ask  a  heart  to  dulness  wed, 
''  The  waveless  calm,  the  slumber  of  the  dead  ? 
**  No ;  the  wild  bliss  of  nature  needs  alloy, 
*'  And  fear  and  sorrow  fan  the  fire  of  joy  ! 
"  And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without  our  fean, 
"  Without  the  home  that  plighted  love  endcsrs, 
**  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won, 
*'  Oh  !  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun," 

And  when  the  poet  exclaims, 

"  Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 
«*  But  leave— Oh  I  leave  the  lijjht  of  Hoj»e  Inthind  ! 
*'  What  though  my  winged  hours  t/f  bliM  have  been 
"  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  betweeu, — " 
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We  feel  that  to  such  a  mind,  hope  nould 
conie  as  a  blessed  messenger,  whose  lidinga 
would  be  of  things  subliaie,  anil  pure,  and 
elevated  above  the  low  wants  and  wishes  of  % 
raaterta.1  existence. 

We  know  of  hut  one  word  in  the  wbo|«  ttM 
this  beautiful  poem  which  is  at  variance  wiA  1 
good  taste,  and  we  quote  the  line,  not  from  tbe  I 
ple.'isurc  of  pointing  out  a  single  fault  ui  Um  J 
midst  of  a  thousand  merits,  but  for  the  puq 
of  showing  how  forcibly  an  error  in 
strikes  upon  the  atteniion  and  the  feelinfisof 
the  reader. 

"  Tbe  liring  lutmttr  of  his  kindred  earth." 

We  are  ready  to  imagine  from  this  line, 
that  the  author  has  scarcely  been  aware  of 
the  high  degree  of  beauty  and  refinement 
which  pervades  his' work,  "Lumber,"  in  the 
poetical  writings  of  Pope,  might  have  occurred 
without  any  breach  of  taste,  because  his  con- 
cise and  forcible  style  is  more  characterised 
by  power,  than  elegance;  and  lumber  might, 
therefore,  have  been  in  keeping  with  the 
general  tone  of  his  expressions.  But  here, 
where  all  is  music  to  the  ear,  and  hannony  to 
the  mind,  this  uncouth  word  is  decidedly  out 
uf  place;  and  while  longing  to  exchange  it  for 
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'*  Wbose  rmce,  vnpeldxog  as  their  satrre  fftorai, 

**  Know  not  m  trace  of  natore  bat  tb«  fonn  : 

'*  Yety  at  thy  call,  the  kardr  tar  pnmwd. 

'*  Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  hmt  «Moba«rd« 

**  Herccd  the  deep  woodf.  and  haUinf  from  a£v, 

**  The  moon*s  pale  planet,  and  the  aorthera  itar : 

**  PauMd  at  each  drearr  cry,  anheard  before. 

**  Hycnaa  in  the  wild,  and  nkcnnaids  on  the  ibore  ; 

*'  Till,  led  by  thee  o*er  many  a  cbiT  raMime. 

"  He  foond  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 

*'  A  home  to  re«t,  a  thelter  to  defend. 

**  Peace  and  repoae,  a  Briton  and  a  friend  :** 

The  idea  conveyed  in  the  following  lines,  is 
well  worthy  of  a  poetic  niiiMl.  Others  seem  to 
have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have  done  more 
ample  justice  to  the  feeling,  than  the  eh-jaiit 
bard  from  whom  we  quote. 

"  Who  that  would  ask  a  heart  to  dalncM  wed, 
'*  The  waveless  calm,  the  tl amber  of  the  dead  ? 
*'  No ;  the  wild  bliM  of  natw  needs  alloy, 
'*  And  fear  and  sorrow  fan  the  fire  of  joy  ! 
**  And  say,  withoat  our  hopes,  without  our  fears, 
'*  Without  the  home  that  plighted  lore  endears, 
**  Without  the  smile  from  {Mtrtial  >>eauty  won, 
"  Oh  I  what  were  man  ? — a  world  without  a  sun.*' 

And  when  the  poet  exclaims, 

**  Cease,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  on  my  mind, 
•*  But  leave — Oh  I  leave  the  lii;ht  of  Hope  behind  I 
**  What  though  my  winged  hours  of  blin^  have  been, 
"  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  for  between, — " 
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le  bidi  mj  xml  for  battle  (Jural — 
.if  bidi  me  drj  the  Ust— the  firal — 
■'  The  only  tean  th«t  ever  buret 
"  Prom  Outslissi's  >ouI  s 
"  BoCBiue  I  maj  uol  slain  wjlli  grief 
■■  The  in  chief." 
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leaving   a  acme  a 

}   [Mthos   of  poetic 

most  splendid   ta- 

that   faculty,  whJcll 

ity  of  thought    the 

I  waken  the  (renuiae 

III — tlic   eclio  (if  its  deep,  but 

We  cannot  read    these    lines 

that  there  is  a  language  for 

idst  the  soli- 


Cunpbell'e 
Bavaria,"   I 
feeling,  afford 
stances   of  the 
can    strike   wil 
chords  oftnie 
miis-ic   of  the   s 
secret  passions, 
without  feeling 
the  wounded  spirit — a  voice 
tudcs  of  that 

"  Unknown,  un ploughed,  untrodden  shore." 

whose  melancholy  cadence  is  in  unison  with 
tile  feelings  which  we  may  not,  dare  not, 
inter;  and  we  inwardly  bless  the  mournful 
minstrel  for  the  wild  sweet  melody  of  his  most 
haiinonions  lyie.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  quote 
passages  from  thei^e  lines,  the  temptation 
would  extend  to  the  whole  of  this  inimitable 
poem,  we  can  only  recommend  it  to  the  reader 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  poetic   taste, 
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as  well  as  poetic  feeling,  which  our  language 
affords. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
we  feel  that  taste  is  sonietliing  to  be  felt,  rather 
than  defined,  yet  of  such  unparalleled  im- 
portance to  the  poet,  that  wanting  this  requi- 
site, he  may  sing  fi>r  ever,  and  yet  sing  in  vain. 
As  well  might  the  musician  expect  to  charm 
his  audience,  by  playing  what  lie  assures  thent 
is  the  finest  music,  on  a  broken  or  defective 
instrument,  as  the  poet  hope  to  please  without 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  taste — perhaps  we  should 
rather  say,  w  ith  what  is^  or  is  not  in  accordance 
with  its  rules,  for  as  a  principle,  taste  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  a  definite  state  of  existence;  and 
if  the  young  poet  should  read  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope "  with  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
not  feel  in  his  very  soul  the  presence  and  the 
power  of  taste,  he  might  bid  adieu  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  muses,  and  devote  his  genius  to 
objects  less  elevated  and  subhme. 
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L»  MHsa  X  9tuioti  of  I 

dwT   ue  eqaallT 

of  tile  poKLi  art — impressioa  to  Aip- 

i£,  ima^ioatioa  to  create  images 
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That  imagination  sIkwU  be  exbaosurd,  b  a 
moral  impoosibilitT ;  bccaie  the  creatico  of  a 
thousaod  images  in  no  waj  disqualifies  for  the 
creation  of  a  thoosand  more ;  anj  one  quaiitr 
extracted  from  a  fi^rmer  image,  and  added  to 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  another,  bemg  saficient 
for  the  creation  of  one,  that  shall  appear  to  the 
>  world  entirely  original  or  new.  That  power 
should  be  expended,  is  no  less  an  absurdity  in 
thought;  because  that  being  the  vital  prin- 
ciple by  which  thoughts  aie  generated,  man 
can  only  cease  to  think  when  he  ceases  to  feel, 
and  only  cease  to  feel  when  he  ceases  to  exist. 
And  that  taste  should  hare  lost  its  influence 
over  the  human  mind,  is  equally  at  variance 
with  common  sense;  because  with  increased 
facility  in  collecting  and  comparing  evidence 
for  the  establishment  of  true  excellence,  taste 
must  unavoidably  become  more  definite  in  its 
nature,  and  more  determinate  in  its  operations. 
Beyond  this,  we  may  ask,  is  there  anything  in 
the  customs,  occupations,  or  mode  of  education 
peculiar  to  the  present  day,  which  hinders  the 
exercise  of  imagination?  We  should  rather 
say,  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  widened  to  an 
incalculable  extent.  Is  there  anything  that 
weakens  the  mind,  or  destroys  its  native  po^*er  t 
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prove  the  fact  to  which  we  allude.     The  last 
popular  work  of  this  kind  that  issued  from  our 
press,  was   "The  Course  of  Time;"   but  its 
popularity  rather  resembled  an  instantaneous 
ilash,  than  a  steady  and  lasting  light.     It  forced 
its  way  in  the  flush  of  the  moment  to  every 
respectable  library  in  the  kingdom — was  read 
with  wonder— closed  with   satisfaction — and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  affords  no  quotations. 
Since  this  time  we  have  had  none  to  awaken  a 
general  interest     We  see  many  noticed  by  the 
reviewers — kindly  and  encouragingly  noticed, 
and  we  doubt  not  their  title  to  such  approba- 
tion ;  but  we  do  not  deny  ourselves  one  ordinary 
indulgence  that  we  may  buy  them,  or  when 
they  are  bought,  look  upon  them   as  a  solid 
mass  of  substantial  happiness  set  apart  for  our 
private  and  insatiable  enjoynienl;^     We  do  tuit 
reverence  the  authors  of  our  felicity,  a»  if  tliey 
were  beings  of  a  gifted  order,  endowed  with  n 
superhuman  capacity  of  penetrating  nito  iha 
souls  of  men.     We  do  not  lii^ten  when  they  t«ll 
us  of  our  own  secret  passions,  as  if  we  iM^ard 
the  music  of  an  inspired  minstrel,  nor  whirti 
they  sing  of  the  revolutions  of  tiriie,  um  if  n  |io« 
tent  and  oracular  voice  drr^ilt  out  th^  d^ntiny 
of  mankind.     Either  wc  have  grown  iiMlifl<tr^nt« 
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that  the  present  system  of  education,  iind  the 
general  tone  of  thought  and  convei-satiun,  was 
the  best  that  could  possibly  be  devised.  But 
ill  looking  at  the  means,  we  are  too  apt  to  dis- 
regard the  end.  In  devoting  our  eudeavours 
to  the  attainment  of  kuowledge,  to  forget  the 
attainment  of  wisdom  ;  and  take  credit  to  our- 
selves for  having  spent  an  active  life,  when  it 
has  been  wholly  unproductive  of  any  increase 
in  tbe  means  of  happiness,  except  what  mere 
activity  alTords. 

We  know  that  nature  is  no  less  capable  of 
producing  poetical  ideas,  than  it  was  when 
gifted  men  were  inspired  by  the  cool  shadci 
the  glowing  sunshine,  or  the  radiance  of  the 
moon.  We  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
same  beauty,  and  the  same  connection  witK 
refined  and  elevated  thought  may  still  be 
found  in  the  external  world,  and  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  still  animated  by  tbe  same  passions 
and  aHectious,  as  when  genius  kindled  the  fire 
of  poetry,  and,  lighting  up  the  charms  and 
the  wonders  of  creation,  stimulated  the  enthu- 
siasm of  him  who  deents  himself  "  creation's 
heir."  It  lullowB  then  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  connection  betteeen  man  atut 
nature  IB   not   the   samej    that   he   ho|d»   nu 
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lon|^t-r  the  spintiial  converse  with  all  things 
sweet  and  lovely,  solemn  and  sublime,  in  the 
external  world,  that  was  wont  to  fill  his  soul 
with  admiration  an '  '  nd  to  instruct   hie 

heart  in  the  feeling  )resence  of  on  invi- 

sible  intelligence,  ed    with    his    own 

being  by  the  indis*  bond  of  eym|>athy, 

real   or  imaginary.  low  studies  nature 

as  a   map,  rather  picture — with  refe- 

rence to  locality,  ra  n  beauty.     He  »ee» 

the  wlioli:',  but  he  sluoms  only  the  se|>arale 
parts,  and  to  his  systematic  mind,  the  vege- 
table, animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  dis- 
tinct subjects  of  consideration,  scarcely  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  same  day.  He  looks  around 
him  with  microscopic  eye,  and  if  his  attention 
fixes  upon  the  rich  and  varied  foliage  of  the 
ancient  forest,  it  is  to  single  out  particular  spe- 
cimens of  trees  and  plants,  and  to  class  them 
according  to  Linna;us;  while  from  the  musical 
inhabitants  of  these  woods,  he  selects  his  vic- 
tims, and  applies  the  same  minute  examination 
to  the  organs  from  whence  the  sweetest 
melody  of"  nature  flows.  The  idle  butterfly, 
fluttering  above  his  woodland  path,  or  restintr 
upon  tiie  unsullied  petals  of  the  delicate  wild 
rose,  has  neither  chann  nor  beauty   in  his  eye, 
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unless  he  counts  the  s|Kit3  upon  its  wing.  The 
mountain  rises  in  the  distance,  and  he  hastens 
to  examine  the  strata  of  which  it  is  compoaed- 
The  vapours  roll  beneath  him,  and  he  ponders 
upon  the  means  of  their  production.  The  stars 
are  shining  above  in  all  the  majesty  of  cloudless 
night,  and  he  counts  the  number,  and  calcu- 
lates the  distance  of  the  worlds  of  light. 

All  these  we  freely  grant  are  right  and  fitting 
occupations  for  a  rational  and  intellectual 
bein^  ;  but  when  pursuit:^  of  this  kind,  instead 
of  the  end  to  which  they  lead,  are  made  the 
sole  bminegs  of  man's  life,  the  natuml  conse- 
quence must  be,  to  render  him  familiar  indeed 
with  nature,  but  familiar  on  such  terms  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  forfeiting  his  reverence  for  the 
Creator,  and  losing  sight  of  the  connection 
between  the  material  and  the  moral  world. 

We  are  not  so  blindly  wedded  to  the  vagaries 
of  imagination  as  to  speak  of  this  thirst  for 
definite  knowledge,  as  an  evil.  Far  from  it.  Bot 
when  the  unenlightened,  or  the  imbecile  mind 
becomes  infected  with  this  lever  of  acquisition  ; 
when  the  juvenile  philosopher  is  merely  talking 
about  what  he  ought  to  leel;  when  the  puny 
artist  no  sooner  beholds  a  tree,  than  ho  thinks 
it  necessary   to   sketch  itj  when  the  student 
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ititre  te»rs  in  pieces  every  bird  and  insect 
ills  within  hia  grasp;    when  books  witl^ 
iber  are   eagerly   inquired    for,  lookei) 
>,       d  aside,  and  never  understood;  wheS' 
•^d  II Gated   young    lady 

aj3  .  '  the  phraseology  of 

r  i^oraace  of  the 
the  youtJiful  luettt* 
quently  upon  thtt 
d  matter,  and  hears, 
y  *..  rstanding  that  there 

we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
something  is  wanting  of  the  ultimate  end  of 
education,  and  that  the  mind  may  be  stored 
with  knowledge,  and  yet  be  too  ignorant  of  the 
right  niean^  of  applying  that  knowledge  to 
render  its  possessor  wise. 

The  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  capable  ol 
appreciating  all  things  according  to  their  real 
valile,  will  cultivate  this  knowledge  of  material 
things  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  which 
establishes,  and  the  consequences  to  which 
leads;  and  will  no  more  content  himself  with 
this  examination  of  external  nature,  than  the 
sculptor  will  rest  satisfied  with  having  dis- 
covered the  block  of  marble,  nut  of  which  his 
figure  is  to  be  formed. 


If  the  qaesdoii    mie^c    'te   tsk-ri    v.tbjut 
imphing  an  ignorant  an*!  *t.ipt*i  wniit  of  rcre- 
reoce  ibr  knowled^   in   rwefx',   we   dkMiId 
propose   for  the   cofBi<!eraci»:<i   ^^f  those   who 
regret  the  absence  of  poetry  fr:-m  the  world  of 
letters,  whether  the  defect  -o  '>bTioas  m  the 
literature  of  the  prsent  day.  may  not  ari<e,  in 
the  first  place  from  the  compedtiooy  and  the 
GODseqoent  labour  that  is  n^jw  actually  neces- 
sarv  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence :  and 
in  the  second,  from  the  public  mind  being  too 
fully  occupied   with   the   acquisition  of  mert 
knowledge,  to  allow  time  for  receiring  deep 
impressions,   without   which   it   is   impossible 
either  to  write,  or  to  feel  poetically.     If,  for 
instance,  in  the  cases  already  specified,   the 
attention  be  wholly  occupied  in  ascertaining 
the  precise  form  of  a  leaf,  where  will  bo  the 
impression  of  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  forest  ? 
if  in  dissecting  the  organs  of  sense,  what  general 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  melody  of  sound  ? 
if  in  examining  the  wing  of  the  butterfly,  what 
obsenration  can   be  made   upon  its  airy  nnd 
fantastic  flight?  if  in  discovering  the  component 
parts  of  a  cloud,  how  should  the  graceful  in- 
volutions of  the  cloud  be  seen  ?  if  in  chisel  I  inu 
out  minute  fragments  from  the   side  of  tlio 
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mountain,  how  should  a  deep  sense  of  its 
grandeur  pervade  the  soul?  or  if  in  merely 
couuting  the  stars  as  separate  spots  of  light, 
where  will  be  the  i  press  of  their  glory  ? 

The  modem  ob  ving  had  little  time, 

and  less  iiiclinatioi  relative  ideas  which 

the  contemplatioi  i   objects  affords  to 

the   poetic   mind,  tss  away    from   his 

thoughts  ae  sooi  -actical  purpose  ha^ 

been  fulfilled,  a  erwardsare  recalled 

as  links  in  the  cliam  oi  BSsijciation  coimecl- 
ing  the  material  with  the  ideal  world.  When 
the  wild  winds  of  autumn  sweep  the  many 
tinted  leaves  from  the  forest ;  like  the  ruder 
blasts  of  a  less  physical  calamity,  despoiling 
the  fair  pictures  of  spiritual  beauty ;  the  sum- 
mer garniture  of  green  and  golden  foliage  lives 
no  longer  in  remembrance.  The  woodland 
songster  breathes  no  more ;  and  the  living  voice 
that  answered  the  universal  language  of  nature 
from  the  fields,  the  groves,  and  the  si  very 
waterfalls,  is  forgotten.  The  butterfly  that 
lately  fluttered  round  him  like  a  winged  flower 
escaped  from  Flora's  coronet,  a  spotted  specimen 
of  a  particular  tribe — classed  according  to  its 
name,  lies  before  him  faded,  and  lifeless,  and 
dismantled  of  its   beauty — the  memory  of  its 
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aerial  rambles  extinguished  with  its  transient 
and  joyous  life.  The  cloud  has  passed,  and 
all  its  graceful  and  fantastic  wreathes  of  ming- 
led mist  and  light,  floating  upon  the  pure  ocean 
of  celestial  blue,  like  a  spirit  half  earthly  half 
divine,  wandering  on  his  upward  journey  to 
the  realms  of  bliss,  have  vanished  with  the 
sunbeams  that  gave  a  short-lived  glory  to  its 
ephemeral  existence.  The  lofty  and  majestic 
mountain  no  longer  rises  on  the  view ;  and  his 
towering  summit  pointing  to  the  sky,  the  deep 
ravines  that  cross  and  intersect  his  rugged 
sides  like  the  foot  prints  of  the  retiring  deluge 
— the  light  upon  his  golden  brow,  and  the 
dark  shadows  that  lie  beneath  like  the  frown 
of  a  mighty  monarch  whose  will  is  life  or  death 
— all  these  have  passed  away  from  thought  and 
memory,  and  a  tiny  particle  of  stone — a  grain 
of  granite  remains  in  the  hand  of  the  modem 
philosopher,  as  his  sole  memorial  of  a  moun- 
tain. Or  when  he  grasps  the  telescope,  and 
strains  his  eye  to  count  the  stars ;  before  his 
labours  cease,  a  dim  line  of  light  begins  to 
mark  out  the  eastern  horizon,  and  one  after 
another  the  stars  retire  before  the  brighter 
radiance  of  ascending  day,  like  guardian  angels 
who  have  watched  the  wanderer  through  his 
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or  this  hatred,  extending  through  an  illimitable 
number  of  degrees  and  modificattonsy  which 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  poetrj,  and 
which,  were  poetry  struck  out  from  the  world, 
would  disappear  along  with  it,  and  leare  of 
nothing  but  a  mere  corporeal  existence,  uncon- 
nected with  the  attributes  of  an  imperishable 
and  eternal  life. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  something  more  than 
curiosity,  to  ask  what  the  world  would  be  with* 
out  poetry.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  strike 
out  beauty  from  the  visible  creation,  and  lore 
from  the  soul  of  man.  We  must  annihilate 
all  that  has  been  devised  for  ornament  or  de- 
light, without  a  bodily  and  material  use.  We 
should  no  longer  need  a  centre  of  light  and 
glory  to  illuminate  the  worid,  but  the  same 
principle  of  light  uniformly  diffused,  witbout 
reflection,  and  without  shadow,  would  supply 
the  practical  purposes  of  man.  The  moon 
might  hide  her  radiance,  and  the  stars  might 
vanish,  or  remain  only  as  spots  of  black  upon 
a  dusky  sky,  to  guide  the  nightly  traveller, 
and  lead  the  adventurous  bark  across  the  sea« 
Half  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  woods 
might  plume  their  wings  for  an  eternal  flight, 
and  the  rest   might  cease   from    their  vocal 
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music,  and  let  the  woods  be  still, 
running  streams  might  glide  on  wilhowt  a  rip- 
ple or  a  murmur — reflecting  no  sunshine — add- 
ing nothing  to  the  harmony  of  nature ;  and  (he 
ocean  might  lie  beneath  a  heaven  without 
clouds  or  colour,  stretched  out  in  the  wateltss 
repose  of  neTer-endlng  sleep.  The  trees  mfghl 
rear  their  massive  trunks  without  their  leafy 
mantle  of  varied  green,  the  flowers  mig^ht  Ij 
their  heads  and  die  ;  and  the  wild  weeds  of  U 
wilderness  that  weave  themselves  iiito  a 
of  rich  and  varied  beauty,  might  perish  i 
the  earth  and  leave  its  surface  barren  andi 
clothed.  Of  animal  life,  the  beasts  of  bnrd 
and  the  fleshly  victims  of  man's  «p|>etite,  \ 
alone  remain,'  while  in  man  himself,  vre  n 
extinguish  his  affections,  and  render  void  1 
capacity  to  admire;  and  having  moulded  1 
creation  to  a  uniform  correspondence 
his  earthly  and  corporeal  nature,  we  must  lei 
him  to  the  exercise  of  his  faculties — firsf^Q 
see,  without  beholding  beauty — to  hear, 
out  distinguishing  harmony  from  discord,  Ol'i 
distinguish  without  preference — to  esteem  i 
effluvium  of  the  stagnant  pool  as  deticate-l 
odour  as  the  perfume  of  (he  rose  - 
without   regard  to    flavour — and   to  fert  i 
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equal  indifTerence  the  downy  pillow,  or  the 
rude  couch  where  the  hardy  peasant  seekA 
repose.  Then  in  the  higher  region  of  his  incMi- 
tal  fiuralties,  to  observe,  without  any  Kense  of 
subliuity — to  calculate,  nvithout  arriving  at  an 
idea  of  infinity — to  measurei  without  reference 
to  illimitable  space — to  resist,  without  forming 
a  conception  of  absolute  power  —  to  build, 
without  reflecting  upon  duration  —  to  pull 
down,  without  looking  forward  to  annihilation. 
And  in  the  vacant  sphere  of  passion  and  arf^r- 
tioDy  to  receive  benefits,  and  remain  iii<i^rL4ibl^ 
to  (mvour — to  stand  on  the  brink  of  de^truct^Xi, 
without  terror — to  await  the  result  '/f  ^x\^^^ 
ment,  without  hope — to  meet  %iit.V/».i  ^;ki- 
sure — to  part  without  gnef — and  t^  ;.-.<-''.  v  *  . 
the  same  uniforuiity  of  «kx;*t^:y.>,  « :\'y. «« 
tfBOCioo  —  DOC  :dle,  for  xtai  «>..:  ^'f  ^  ^ 
seufie  of  the  paun  of  iai»(;r.  '<tji  *..v-  :^  'a«  r*' 

Oi  I^!pOtt:     bet    p%r>*^-.A..T    i/t.-!*,    ;"-.    «.*.»* 

sach  the  vxA.'^'a  A  Jt-t:-  -■-•*».  "/^-  « :  >  •- 
tainf  to  Hbt  i^u-ir^  •./  y^-'j^  *:-..-." 

Were  a  >.-h-v^   •-:    •>:••.>/. ---t  >    •*.»    '.  i.-i 
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temal  nrntore,  porsoe  the  shve  of  art,  aad  ht 
studies  how  to  imitate  the  lanetr.  the 
dour,  and  the  magiiificeBeey  which  the 
peasant  may  enjoj  in  peater  pcijpctkiy 
out  inventioOy  and  wkhoat  price. 

PercepCkm  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics,  by  which  wksm  is  ilis* 
tingaisbed  from  the  brute.     We  discover  ao 
symptoms  of  admiration  in  animals  of  a  lamtr 
grade  than  ourselves.    The  peacock  excites  no 
deference  from  the  splendour  of  his  plumagie, 
nor  the  swan  from  her  snow  white  featbefs, 
and  the  verdant  fields  in  their  summer  bloom, 
attract  no  more,  than  as  their  flowery  sweets 
allure  the  insect  tribe,  who  in  their  turn  are 
followed  by  their  foes.     To  man  alone  belongs 
the  prerc^tive  of  appreciating  beauty,  because 
admiration  is  graciously  designed  as  the  mesas 
of  leading  him  on  to  moral  excellenoe. 

There  are  philosophers  who  argue  against 
the  existence  of  positive  enjoyment*  I  am  ig- 
norant, and  I  feel  no  anxiety  to  team  what 
they  can  say  to  prove  that  admiration^tme 
adauration,  untainted  by  the  remotest  touch  of 
envy,  is  not  positive  CDJoyment^that,  when  the 
soul  expands  with  a  conception  of  excellenci» 
unseen,  unknown,  unfelt  befoi%-*-Kif  excellence 
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fervour  be  symptomatic  of  a  decreased  capa* 
city  of  admiratioDy  we  have  to  look,  not  only 
to  the  depreciated  character  of  our  literature, 
but  of  our  taste,  and  our  morals.  Nor  is  this 
view  of  the  subject  too  widely  extended  to  be 
supported  by  reason,  since  the  first  step  to 
improvement  is  to  admire  what  is  better — ^tbe 
nearest  approach  to  perfection,  to  adwure  all 
things  worthy,  in  their  true  proportion — and  to 
admire  that  most  which  is  supremely  good. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  of  small  importance  that 
we  should  cease  to  admire?  that  we  should 
lose,  not  only  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  oar 
literature,  but  the  happiest  moments  of  our 
existence?  We  have  observed  what  a  void 
would  be  left  in  the  natural  world  by  the 
extinction  of  poetic  feeling,  we  have  now  to 
consider  what  a  void  would  be  left  in  the 
world  of  letters  by  the  absence  of  poetry  as 
an  art.  We  must  not  only  seal  up  the  foun* 
tain  from  whence  flows  the  melody  that  has 
softened  down  the  asperities  of  our  own  pas- 
sions ;  but  turning  to  the  page  of  history,  and 
tracing  back  the  connection  of  civilization  with 
poetry,  we  must  strike  out  from  the  world  the 
influence  of  the  mighty  genius  of  Homer,  in 
refining  the  manners  of  a  barbarous  people,  in 
transmitting  to  posterity  a  faithful  record  of 
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every  variety  of  art,  and  leaves  tbe  region  of 

poetry  a  vok!,  for  future  ages  to  wonder  at, 

mnd  despise.     It  is  our  ambition  to  ioipres* 

npon  the  page  of  history  tbe  advance  thai  baa 

been  made  in  every  other  field  of  intellectual 

operation;   but  vie  are  satisfied  that  htatory 

should  record  a  time  when  the  genius  of  the 

English  nation  cast  off  the  wreath  of  poeay, 

and  trampled  her  brightest  glories  in  the  dast 

— when  the  harp  of  these  once  melodioiis  isiea 

was  silent — and  when  the  march  of  Britain's 

mind  was  unaccompanied  by  the  music  of  her 

affections. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  impresaioos  de- 
rived immediately  from  nature,  are  thoee  de- 
rived from  books,  which  if  less  obvious  to  tbe 
senses,  and  consequently  less  distinct,  instruct 
the  mind  with  greater  facility  and  precision; 
and  we  behold  another  cause  of  the  absence 
of  deep  impressions,  in  the  excessive  reading 
which  characterises  the  present  times.  It  is 
not  oertwily  the  most  gracious  mode  of  point- 
ing out  the  eviU  for  those  who  multiply  books 
to  complain  of  their  being  read  ;  but  by  «;rMi- 
dve  reading  we  desire  to  be  understood  to 
refer  to  that  voracious  appetite  for  books  which 
exceeds  the  power  of  digestion. 
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morning ;  or,  leaning  in  musing  attitude  over 
the  arch  of  the  rustic  bridgey  and  listening  to 
the  melodious  flow  of  the  rippling  stream  as 
it  worked  it  way  throutzh  rocks  and  reeds, 
scorning  to  linger  in  its  woodland  course,  even 
beneath  the  fascination  of  a  poet's  gaze — we 
saw  his  keen  eye  mark  the  flight  of  the 
"  whirring  partridge/'  and  then  look  wistfully 
upon  its  fall,  as  if  he  rued  the  deed ;  or  he  has 
turned  upon  us  with  the  lively  sallies  of  his 
playful  wit,  half  pathos,  half  satire,  but  ever 
the  genuine  language  of  a  noble  heart,  and  a 
poetic  soul.  Such  were  the  times,  when  we 
shaped  out  our  ideas,  and  traced  them  to  their 
origin,  according  to  the  principles  of  Locke, 
whose  very  soul  was  mingled  with  the  atmo* 
sphere  of  our  private  studies,  watching  over  the 
eccentric  flights  of  imagination,  and  calling 
back  the  mind  to  its  proper  exercise  upon 
sensible  or  definite  things.  Such  were  the 
times,  when  every  flower,  and  every  tree,  was 
associated  with  the  fairer  flowers,  and  loftier 
trees  of  Milton's  Paradise ;  when  our  concep- 
tions of  peace,  and  purity,  and  happiness,  were 
immediately  derived  from  his  descriptions  of 
the  short-lived  innocence  of  our  first  parents ; 
and  when  our  visions  of  celestial  and  infernal 
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beings  were  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  hia  own 
genius,  or  shadowed  out  by  the  mighty  power 
of  his  majestic  niind. 

It  is  not  thus  ■"  '••"  "resent  day.  Books 
are    now    s]  a  »rtain    quantities    of 

printed  j]         ;  i,  &  class  of  uieu  too 

□umerouB  vu  ihed,  mix   with   the 

multitui  emotion    by    their 

y  cu  :  bore   idea    of   an 

ktea  This  genetul  ditfu- 

oiuu  oi  knowledge-  iiioval  of  the  barriers 

by  which  literature  has  hitherto  been  restricted 
to  an  enlightened  few,  is  unquestionably  a 
national,  and  pubUc  good;  but  it  calls  for  a 
greater  effort  of  intellectual  power  to  render  the 
influence  of  mind  as  potent  as  it  is  extensive. 
Unless  this  effort  is  made,  the  effect  of  the 
present  system  will  be,  to  generalize  the  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  so  as  to  neutralise  the 
two  extremes,  which  have  separated  the  highly- 
gitled  from  the  wholly-unenlightened ;  and  while 
the  lower  class  of  minds  are  better  taught,  and 
better  cultivated,  the  average  of  talent  will  be 
the  same,  because  we  shall  want  the  light  of 
those  brilliant  geniuses  that  rose  like  suns  amid 
a  world  of  stars. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  that  we  should 
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read  fewer  books,  but  that  we  should  read  them 
more  studiously;  and  as  knowledge  is  ad- 
yancing  with  rapid  strides,  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  it,  by  a  more 
definite  application  of  solid  thought  to  the 
subjects  laid  before  us  in  such  number  and 
Tariety.  It  is  the  mode  of  reading,  not  the 
number  of  books  read,  that  forms  the  sum  of 
the  evil  here  alluded  to ;  and  we  appeal  to  any 
one  conversant  with  the  society  of  the  present 
day,  whether  it  is  not  wearisome  to  the  ear, 
to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of  names  of  books, 
and  rutmes  of  authors,  which  form  the  sub« 
stance  of  general  conversation,  (except  where 
politics  take  precedence  of  literature,  and 
the  names  of  public  men  are  substituted  for 
the  nature  of  public  measures,)  instead  of  the 
facts  those  books  record,  the  arguments  they 
maintain,  the  truths  they  establish,  or  the 
genius  which  adorns  their  pages;  and  still 
less  do  we  hear  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
develope  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

When  we  behold  the  piles  of  heterogeneous 
literature,  which  not  only  fill  the  libraries  of 
the  learned,  but  load  the  tables  of  the  man  of 
business — not  books  which    have    descended 
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I       forefatherB,  and  will  remain  an  heip*  1 
n  in  lii3  family  tor  ages  yet  to  come,  to  bfl  1 
read  some  twenty  years  licuce,  when  lie  shall 
have  reliied  to  the  quiet   of  the  suburbs,  und 
the  comfort  of  a  air;   but  books  bft*   , 

youd  count,  voli  d  lar^e,  poured  i 

as  the  circuli  if  a  literary  society, 

to    be  read  in  nd  then  forwarded 

under  the  penalt<  to  the  next  happy 

member  of  the  k  we  know  too  that 

the  gentlenum  con.t^  . e  from  his  office  at 

six  in  the  evening,  and  returns  to  it  at  nine 
the  next  day,  his  intenals  of  leisure,  including 
the  necessary  occupations  of  dining  and  sleep- 
ing; and  when  we  know  that  his  wife  (a 
reader  also)  has  seven  children,  a  sick  gover- 
ness, and  two  idle  servants,  and  that  half  her 
days  are  spent  in  imparting  or  receiving  tlie 
felicity  of  morning  calls;  when  we  add  to 
this,  the  subscription  of  the  same  idividuals  to 
three  or  four  libraries  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children,  as  well  as  of  themselves,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  glancing  through  all  the  books  that 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  boys  and  girls  ;  but 
above  all,  when  we  turn  over  the  pile  of  books, 
look  at  their  titles,  and  see — A  treatise  on  the 
characteristics  of  mind — A  key  to  paper  cur- 
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rency — The  lives  of  all  the  heroes— General 
observiitions  on  the  visible  creation — System  of 
bankin^r  detailed — Antediluvian  remains — In- 
terior of  the  earth  explained — London,  and  ita 
inhabitants — Refutation  of  the  Ma  homed  an 
creed — The  world  at  one  view — with  voyages, 
and  travels  to  every  section  of  the  earth's  sur- 
fitce ;— when  we  consider  all  this,  we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  prodigious  compass  of  the  minds 
of  those  who  imagine  it  possible  for  them  to 
read,  mark,  and  properly  digest  the  contents  of 
these  books  within  the  staled  period  allowed 
for  their  perusal;  and  still  more  we  wonder 
at  bearing  it  fearlessly  asserted  that  they  have 
been  read. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask,  what  definite 
impressions  we  receive  from  this  style  of 
readinf;;,  which  is  indeed  a  mockery  of  ihst 
vital  participation  in  the  elements  of  another, 
and  a  more  cnUghtened  mind,  whose  influence 
is  to  raise  that  of  the  reader  almost  to  :i  level 
with  the  author,  leaving  behind  it,  when  the 
book  is  closed,  a  freshness,  a  viapiir,  nnd  n 
capacity  of  production,  like  that  which  follows 
the  retinng  waters  of  a  rich  and  fertihiing 
stream. 

When  the  best  mode  of  remedying  an  evil 
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tionablv  should  be  the  aim  of  eTenr  well  directed 
mind ;  bat  there  is  a  phTsicml,  and  a  moral 
atilitv  connected  with  the  two  distinctioiis  of 
our  nature,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  small 
importance  to  inquire,  which  of  these  distinct 
portions  of  our  being  is  most  productire  of 
happiness,  and  consequently  most  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

The  utility  to  which  we  now  generally  appeftl 
in  computing  the  value  of  our  own  endeavanrSy 
or  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  physical  advantages,  and  operates  by 
material  agency.  The  utility  which  ought  to 
be  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  enlightened  being, 
comprehends  all  that  ennobles  and  exalts  the 
mind.  In  the  facilities  now  invented  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  every  kind;  in 
the  increased  cultivation  and  dissemination  of 
letters ;  in  the  assistance  afforded  to  individual 
research,  by  public  institutions,  and  societies 
of  every  description  for  the  concentration  and 
diffusion  of  talent,  we  see  the  means  by  which 
the  nature  and  condition  of  man  is  to  be  im- 
proved; but  if  we  limit  our  views  to  ibcnc 
mean$j  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  occupation, 
and  activity  necessarily  accompanying  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge,  we  shall  never  beliold 
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!  desirable  end — the  attainment  of  icixdom — 

iiicli  v>e  uiiderstaad  to  mean,  the  application 
ot'  knowledge  so  as  to  produce  the  grealest 
sum  of  moral  good. 

That   knowledg  happiness,  we  are 

taught  by  the  ex\  '  our  own  hearts,  by 

the  observation  ■  ay,  and  by  the  un- 

dying record  of  f  Israel,  who  knew 

and  felt,  perhaps  iply  than  any  other 

man,  the  harassii  itnictive  conflict  uf 

hi^h  intellectual  pL-..^..,  ..t  war  with  iingo- 
verned  passions,  and  an  ill-regulated  will. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
can  only  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  things  generally.  It  cannot  inspire  us  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  appropriate  some,  and  to 
avoid  others.  Unless  as  ^ome  philosophei-s 
maintain,  we  only  need  to  know  what  is  best, 
and  our  preference  for  it  vvill  follow,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence.  It  may  be  a  weak,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  womanly  mode  of  reasoning,  to 
argue  that  we  must  be  taught,  not  only  to 
know,  but  to  love  what  is  best,  because  desire 
arises  entirely  out  of  a  moral,  as  knowledge 
arises  out  of  an  intellectual  process.  It  arises  in 
factout  of  our  early  impressions  of  pleasure  nnd 
pain,  and  is  bo  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of 
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the  quality  of  the  thing  desired,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  at  variance  with  our  judgment, 
and  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  what  we  know  to 
be  unproductive  of  ultimate  good.  Hence  arise 
all  the  wilful  errors  committed  by  mankmd, 
errors  so  evident  and  so  numerous,  that  we  can 
only  envy  the  philosopher  who  looked  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  upon  hit 
own  heart,  yet  saw  and  felt  no  desire  except 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  morally  excellent. 

We   are    told    that    the    errors    which   are 
committed  arise   from  mistaken  views  of  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  these  riewt 
are  acted  upon,  because  the  good  we  perceive 
is  present  and  obvious,  while  that  with  which 
it  ought  to  be  compared  is  remote.     But  when 
a  man  whose  sole  subsistence  depends  upon 
the  produce  of  his  garden,  preferring  ea«e  and 
indolence  to  activity  and  laboor,  toffers  that 
garden  to  run  to  waste,  it  is  not  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  cooseqnences  that  most  eoMM, 
bat  became  be  has  learned  to  lore  the  giali* 
ficataon  of  corporeaJ  inctinati^Mi  mom  than  nmf 
other  thing,  and  tberefr/re   he  detenntne*  to 
obtain  it  at  anv  n^k.     The  fact  m,  tlot  in  floch 
cases,   oar  laefttai   eai/:olaiior<«  ainb   g«m<faU)r 
nK>re  munetoa^,  au»i  wfMt:  t/jrrteif  than  we 
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to  acknowledge  to  the  world,  and  while 

A     from  the  immediate  impnUe  of  desire, 

we        own  all  conviction  that  we  could  have 

acted  belter,  in  <    '      '     ''  sscn  our  culpability 

in  the  eyes  oft 

Tile  first  siir  re  arise  out  of  sen- 

sation, lon<  apable  of  estimating 

good   and   ev  the  impressions  of 

pleasure  and  jently  we  desire  to 

repeat  the  one  d  the  other ;  and  *n 

we  are  long  in  Unm  ng  the  pleasure  re- 

motely derived  from  virtue,  so  it  is  long  before 
we  see  the  necessity  of  cultivating  our  moral 
nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  w  illingly 
to  sacrifice  the  lesser  good  for  the  greater,  and 
to  love  most  what  is  intrinsically  best.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  mind  is  gaining  new  impressions 
of  a  less  and  less  corporeal  nature,  and  as  they 
are  invariably  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure  or  paiu,  the  desire  naturally  belonging 
to  the  sensation  of  pleasure  gains  additional 
strength,  and  fresh  impulse,  until  it  gradually 
assumes  the  warmth  and  vitality  of  affection, 
which  prompts  us  to  seek  certain  things  in  pre- 
ference to  others,  perhaps  more  worthy  of  our 
regard,  and  sometimes  to  obtain  them  at  any 
cost,  and  at  the  risk  of  any  consequence. 


I 
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k  it  IB  of  infinitely  more  importance  what 

re,  than  what  we  know  ;  mid  as  our  moral 

Buct  is  more  influcDced  by  whut  we  love, 

I  by  what  we  understand,  bL-causewo  natu- 

ly  pursue  tlmt  which  we  love  bent,  rather 

i  that  which  \\c  know  to  be  ro  ;  so  in  order 

Bt  our  desires,  and  consequently  our  aflec- 

|>ns,  may  be  properly  directed,  it  is  necessary 

lat  all  our  impressions  connected  with  the 

uture  of  good  and  evil  should  be  distinct  aod 

^  durable,    and   founde<t   upon  truth  :    and  the 

science  which  leads  to  the  proper  selection  nntl 

arrangement  of  early  iniprcssioiiH — the  origin  of 

desire — the  direction  uf  the  aU'ectione,  and  coa- 

aequently  the  fonnaiion  of  tiie  moral  character, 

is  that  which  we  would  <;arnnKtly  recommend 

to  the  attention  of  the  busy  public,  iis  conducive 

to  the  highesit  and  most  lu^sting  utility. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject  of  utility, 
that  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  dwelt  no 
long  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of  poetry, 
and  laboured  (it  may  be  fruitlessly  to  othen, 
but  certainly  not  without  enjoyment  to  her- 
self), to  enforce  the  (lesirableiiesH  of  cultivBtiDg 
poetry  as  an  art,  and  of  cherishing  po(*tic  feeling 
as  a  source  of  iutellictiiul  <-njoymeiit. 

Upon  the  priiu'tjile  of  our  di-sircs  arising  out 
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"  wigdom  "  of  the  people,  and  justifies  tbe  &tal 
deed  he  has  just  committed,  by  dwelling  upon 
one  single  staiu  in  Cfesar's  character — hia  am- 
bition. But  who  in  that  motley  crowd  regarded 
Ctesar's  ambition,  unless  it  touched  himself? 
The  soul  of  Brutus  was  capable  of  apprehending 
in  the  ambition  of  one  man,  an  enemy  to  tbe 
many — ^a  destroyer  of  the  righta  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Roman  people ;  but  it  was  an  evil 
too  remote  for  the  multitude  to  be  impressed 
with,  and  though  they  oflercd  a  prompt,  and  at 
the  moment  a  sincere  acknowledgmeut,  that 
what  Brutus  had  said  was  just  and  true,  we  eee 
how  soon  they  could  turn,  and  listen,  and  grow 
furious,  under  the  influence  of  that  master-piece 
of  eloquence,  by  which  Mark  Antony  gradually 
led  their  attention  away  from  Ciesar's  ambition, 
and  the  remote  idea  they  might  have  formed  of 
its  consequences,  to  the  bloody  spectacle  of 
his  bleeding  body,  the  gaping  wounds  still  tes- 
tifying that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  friend — a  loved 
and  trusted  friend,  that  had  shed  the  proudest 
blood  in  Rome. 

"  But  jtattriaj  the  woti  at  Ckmt  might 

"  Hue  itooil  ifiiiut  the  world;  now  liee  he  lliere. 

"  And  Dane  lopoor  to  do  him  reference." 


Lest  the  people  should  not  be  e 
Q  2 
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oc.  uux  iKxibefiR  be  kMl 

ui-xottnc    v>    kntte   bmt 

:  iir  Cws^  as  far  a  public 

L  £^.  taer  direct  the 

murnani  ki^ksc  the  on^pin- 
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attested,  ought  in  his  death  to  be  lamented  and 
avenged. 

If  sufficient  had  not  slready  heen  said  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  poetry 
arises  from  its  connection  with  our  feelings,  we 
mi^ht  refer  to  the  history  of  all  nations,  in 
whose  early  stages  of  civilization,  poetry  has 
held  a  prominent  part.  And  why  ?  Because 
in  describing  what  is  beautiful,  or  retined,  or 
conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  been  supported 
by  principles  inherent  in  the  human  mind — 
principles  upon  which  are  founded  our  impres- 
sions of  pleasure  and  pain.  Knowledge  in  its 
prosaic  form,  as  it  is  usually  conveyed  into  the 
iiind,  can  only  instruct;  but  poetry  charms 
while  it  instructs.  Knowledge  requires  the 
evidence  of  facts,  and  the  aid  of  reflection,  and 
reasoning  to  establish  its  truth.  Poetry  teaches 
by  a  different  process.  Telling  of  others  what 
we  experience  in  ourselves,  it  engages  in  the 
cause  of  iruth,  all  that  we  fear  of  evil,  and  all 
that  we  desire  of  good ;  and  sometimes  in  the 
fabulous  history  of  imaginary  beings,  imparts 
the  profoiudesl  knowledge  of  the  prtnciplr*  wf 
thought  and  action. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  nn  the 
aubjeet  of  happiness,  as  connected   with  our 
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ensue;  aiid  when  one  individual  is  to  benefit 
by  the  suffering  of  another,  we  point  out  the 
internal  satisfaction  attending  all  benevolent 
actions,  and  tlie  general  happiness  of  a  life  of 
duty. 

Without  enjoyment,  we  should  be  without 
desire,  and  without  desire,  we  should  be  with- 
out action — we  should  also  be  without  love- 
without  every  good  and  virtuous  impulse,  and 
above  all,  we  should  be  without  gratitude;  for 
those  who  endeavour  to  teach  the  duty  of  gra- 
titude, while  they  withhold  the  means  of  inno- 
cent enjoyment,  are  guilty  of  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  a  presumptuous  violence  of  the 
beuigo  plan  of  Providence. 

How  different  is  the  dealing  of  the  Creator 
with  his  creatures !  How  much  has  he  spread 
before  them  of  beauty  and  sublimity  !  How 
prodigally  has  he  blessed  their  existence  with 
sweetness  and  hnrinony,  for  which  we  can 
imagine  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  his  dependent  children, 
and  of  leading  them  by  their  experience  of 
temporal  enjoyment,  to  desire  that  which  ib 
eternal.  For  how  should  we  form  a  conception 
of  happiness,  having  had   no    impression    of 


sire  coatfttfs,  and  tbe  hi^fa< 
pocCiy  is  of  all  our  intellei 
capable  of  promoting.  Le 
njcct  this  hesTen-bom  m< 
ivfaed  and  spiritaal  extstei 
wid>  atuted  Toice  nptMi  oi 
and  bid  ihrai  tune  once  n 
harps  to  which  in  early  I 
thiilkd ;  let  us  enter  agaii 
oatare,  not  only  with  eye 
with  beartfi  to  feel ;  let  us 
tioB  to  come  and  beir  as 
viags,  abore  the  gross  elei 
potval  life — not  to  ^parate 
pours  of  dtstempered  fancy 
rational  and  immortal  beioo 
Iboae  duties  with  a  more  etl 
to  dienify  them  with  a  cbara 
A'joTe  all,  let  us  acxept  th 
of  enjoyment  which  poetry 
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hours,  but  with  gratitude  and  humble  rever- 
ence towards  the  Giver  of  every  goo<l  and  per- 
fect gift,  as  a  rich  and  gracious  blessing,  whose 
high  purpose  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  the  glory  of  his  Creatc»r. 


THE  END. 
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